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FOREWORD 


It was highly imaginative of the Department of Economics, 
Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati, to have organised a Na- 
tional Seminar on Empowerment of Women. Apart from overall 
perspectives for Employment of Women in India, the Seminar 
covered specific aspects like education, health, agriculture, 
urbanisation, ecology and Panchayati Raj institutions for assess- 
ing their role, identifying the problems faced by them and for 
suggesting policy measures to enhance their participation in each 
of these areas. A prominent feature of this seminar was a very 
high level of participation by women scholars both by presenting 
papers and contributing to discussions. 


It is now increasingly recognised by the planners and policy 
makers in the country that empowerment of women is indis- 
pensable for rapid transformation of our economy, society and 
polity on healthy lines, for protection of environment and for 
regeneration of natural resources. 


Andhra Pradesh has been in the forefront in the country in 
respect of empowerment of women, as evidenced by the suc- 
cess of the DWCRA and Self-Help Groups and rapid decline in 
fertility, despite widespread illiteracy and poverty. 


The papers in this volume contain valuable information on 
the status of women and the emerging problems based on the 
latest field level studies in Andhra Pradesh and other states. I am 
confident that the essays in this volume would contribute signifi- 
cantly to improving our understanding of the problems faced by 
women at the grass roots level. This would take us a long way 
towards devising appropriate policy measures for strengthening 
the position of women in our Society. 


Centre for Economic C.H. Hanumantha Rao 
and Social Studies, Chairman 
Hyderabad 


June 27, 2001 
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I. WOMEN PERSPECTIVES 
AND PROSPECTIVES 


PERSPECTIVES OF EMPOWERMENT 
OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


R. ARUNACHALAM 


Empowerment of women is gaining added significance in the 
Indian context owing to their greater participation in develop- 
mental activities. Women empowerment cannot be rigidity de- 
fined, particularly, in a situation like ours, where there exists a Ё 
lot of difference among women in different sectors such as rural 
v/s urban women; women in organized sector v/s women in 
unorganized sector or informal sector; women in Government/ 
Public Sector v/s those in Private sector; educated women v/s 
uneducated women, both in rural and urban sectors; and women 
belonging to lower level incomé group v/s those belonging to 
higher income group. Above all, one finds glaring differences 
between women belonging to upper caste, class and religions. 
those belonging to lower classes. АП these differences cited 
above are crucial factors to reckon with before anyone attempts 
to define the concept empowerment of women and then analy- 
zing the determinants of the same. 


In other words, empowerment is influenced by a host of 
socio-economic, political and cultural factors. In the words of 
Bharadwaj, empowerment of women is basically determined by 
their socio-economic status. Socio-economic status would there- 
fore be a ranking of an individual by the society he/she lives in, in 
terms of his/her material belongings and cultural possessions 
along хен the degree of respect, power and influence he/she 
wields. 


р Bharadwaj (1980) R.L. Manual for Socio-Economic Status Scale, National 
Psychological Corporation, Agra, pp 4-5. 
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This paper is organised into three sections. Section I deals 
with the Macro aspects of Women population growth and their 
employment profile. Section II attempts just to spell out the 
determinants of empowerment of urban women employed in the 
organised sector, based on an empirical work. Section III 
throws light on the determinants of empowerment of women in 
the rural sector which are again based on the author's field 
works in Tamil Nadu. 


SECTION I 
, 
A Profile of Women Population and Employment а 


Going by the Census Reports, it is found that the total 
population increased Бу 23.56% per unit at the АП India level and 
by 14.9% in Tamil Nadu between 1981 and 1991. The female 
population increased by 26.5% at the National level and by 
14.63% at Tamil Nadu State level during the above period. Rural 
population was around 74.26 and 65.79% at the National and 
Tamil Nadu State level respectively (Table 1.1). As per the 
census 2001 rural population at the national level has declined 
marginally both at national and Tamil Nadu level. 


As regards rural female population, it was 36% at АП India 
level and 32.6% at the State Level and the same declined to 3496 
at the national level in 2001. 


Viewed in terms of workers, (Table 1.2) one finds some 
instructive changes as regards the composition of rural urban 
workers is concerned during the two decades between 1971 and 
1991. It 15 found that rural worker population as a percentage of 
total increased from 35.50% to 40.24% between 1981 and 1991, 
at the National level. In Tamil Nadu, urban workers were around 
30% in 1981 and then slightly declined but marginally increased 
to 30.4% in 1991. 


Between male and female workers, there has been consistent 
increase in rural female workers, from 16% in 1971 to 2396 in 
1981 and to 27% in 1991, as against the increase in urban 
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Table 1.1 
Census Reports (1981-2001) 
Tamil Nadu All India 

1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 
Роршапоп : 
Total (million) 48.41 55.64 62.11 683.33 844.32 1027.02 
Маје 24.49 2822 31.27 349.93 437.81 531.28 
Female 23.72 2742 30.84 321.35 406.48 495.74 


Decennial growth rate 
(1971-1981) 17.50 1494 11.19 24.66 23.56 21.34 


Sex Капо 


(Female / 1000 

Males) 977.00 972.00 986.00 933.00 929.00 33.00 

Rural 988.00 983.00 - 951.00 941.00 - 

Urban 957.00 951.00 - 818.00 813.00 - 
Rural Population 32.37 36.61 - 525.00 627.00 718.87 

Male 16.28 18.46 - 269.00 323.00 370.76 

Female 1642 18.14 - 256.00 304.00 348.11 


% age of Total Rural R 
Population 67.00 65.80 - 76.70 7430 69.99 
а EEE ер ЕСА СЕТ 


Source : Census 1991 and 2001 (Provisional figures) 


workers of 7%, 8% and 9.7% during the same periods. Another 
important aspect is that the population of female workers to male 
workers had also increased sizeably. И was around 1:0.3 in 
1971, but surged to 1:0.5 in 1991. However, female workers as 
a percentage of total female population has actually declined over 
the years. 


Another dimension is the analysis of workers by the Indus- 
trial categories. It is found that the workers get concentrated 
only in the category of cultivators (3496), agricultural labourers 
(45%) and in miscellaneous services to the tune of 7 to 8%. 
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Table 1.2 


Composition of Male and Female Workers in India 
(% of total Population) 
—————— H— 


Persons Male Female 
(96) (%) (%) 
1971 Тога! 34.17 52.75 14.22 
Кига! 35.33 53.78 15.92 
Urban 29.61 48.88 7.18 
1981 Total 36.60 52.62 19.67 
Rural 38.79 53.77 23.06 
Urban 29.99 49.66 8.31 
1991 Total 37.68 51.56 22.73 
Rural 40.24 52.50 27.20 
Urban 30.44 48.95 9.74 
2001 Total 38.66 26.68 11.98 


Source : Census of India: Population Tables, Workers and their Distribution 
— 1991 & NSS SSth Round Employment and Unemployment 
Survey. 


Tables 1.3 and 1.3 (a) in the forthcoming pages show the exact 
situation. Another aspect is that about 83% of total rural workers 
are in primary sector, around 7% in secondary sector and about 
8 to 10% in Tertiary sector. The same has declined to 76% in 
primary sector and in other sectors marginally increased as on 
2001. 


Thus the above analysis on increase in female population, 
distribution of the same between urban and rural sector, distri- 
bution of workers into various occupations and also by the 
industrial category clearly reveals that women are most vulner- 
ably placed in terms of location, job opportunities and placement 
of Industrial categories. In other words, no dramatic change is 
noticed over the years as still sizable percentage of women 
workers are in the informal sector, particularly in the rural 
sector, encountering all types of uncertainties of income and the 
associated problems of discrimination of work and wages, ex- 
ploitation of their rights and privileges both at home and in their 
workspots. 
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Table 1.3 
Number of Main Workers by the Industrial Categories and Sex 
Total Male Female 


Persons 
Main Workers 


1981 1991 1981 1991 1981 1991 
— áo ااا‎ 


Cultivators 4145 3841 43.58 3963 3308 3422 
Agricultural Labourers 25.12 26.00 | 20.00 21.00 46.00 45.00 


Livestock, Forestry, 
Fish, etc., 225. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Mining and quarrying 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.35 0.33 
Manufacturing and Others 3.45 2.00 3.00 2.00 5.00 3.50 


Other than House- 
Hold Industries 8.00 800 9.00 900 4.00 4.00 


Constructions 2.00 2.00 2.00 200 1.00 1.00 
Trade and Conveyance 6.35 7.00 7.00 9.00 2.00 2.00 


Transport, Storage and 
Communications 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 036 0.32 


Other Services 9.00 10.00 9.00 11.00 7.00 8.00 


Source: 1991 Census, Excluding Assam, Jamu & Kashmir. 
Note: Figures for 2001 are not available in the above classification. 


Table 1.3 A 
Distrubution of Workers by Sector (Figures %) 
Primary Secondary (агу 
1981 1997 2007 1981 199] 2001 1981 1991 2001 
Total 69.41 67.37 60.42 12.96 12.13 17.49 17.63 20.50 22.09 
Rural 82.86 82.75 76.24 7.52 6.84 11.82 8.62 10.41 11.95 
Urban 14.06 14.52 8.69 33.79 30.27 33.95 52.57 55.20 57.36 


Source : Сотрше from census 1991 and NSS 55th Round Employment — 
Unemployment Survey. 
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SECTION П 


Dichotomy between the factors determining empowerment 
of Women in the Organized and those in the Unorganized 
Sector 


Women employed in the organised sector and their counter 
part in the unorganised sector are significantly different from 
each other. The nature of job, working conditions, their 
educational qualifications, decision making at home and in their 
work spots. In this section, an attempt is made to ій: пііҒу 
factors which affect the empowerment of women in the 
organised sector. This attempt in turn is based on an empirical 
study of a scholar (Radhai 1998)? worked under the guidance of 
this author. 


For the purpose of measurement of empowerment, the fol- 
lowing index is used. 


ЕРІ = SSI + ESI + DMI + LS 
SSI = Social Status Index 
ESI = Economic Status Index 


DMI - Decision Making Index 
LS - Legal Safeguards. 


Determinants of Social Status Index 


(a) community, (b) type of family, (c) total household 
income (d) educational status, (e) occupational status, 
(f) membership in any social club. 


2. It is an empirical study on the status of Urban Working Women in 
Chennai, Tamil Nadu which is part of her Ph. D. dissertation. The women 
respondents are employees of State Government as well as those working 


in educational institutions at various stages starting from High Schools to 
Colleges. 
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Determinants of Economic Status Index 


(a) House owned/rented, (b) educational Status given by 
qualifications or years of schooling, (c) income, (d) work 
ехрепепсе (e) whether income tax assesse ог not (f) posses- 
sion of consumer durables (g) size of family. 


Decision making Index 


(a) Whether the women respondent is involved in taking house- 
hold management decision or not. 


(b) Choice of education 

(c) Choice of employment 

(d) Choice of marriage 

(e) Choice over children's education 

(f) Role in purchase of consumer durables 
(g) Purchase of assets 

(h) In running day to day household affairs 


(i) In helping friends and relatives. 


Using the above variables, by assigning appropriate scores, 
the individual indices are constructed and then the empowerment 
index is constructed. One can observe from the above there are 
common variables in the construction of social and economic 
indices. All the more, one can find a host of complex variables in 
the measurement of empowerment Index. Such a measurement 
of women empowerment is possible if only. the respondents 
women are educated and employed in any organised sector as it 
involves a basic understanding of their own ‘status’ and the 
competence to understand the different dimensions of status 
such as economic, social, political and legal all of them help to 
Construct their empowerment index. 
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SECTION Ш 


Observations on Certain Determinants of Empowerment 
of Women in the Rural Sector? 


As both the women population and women workforce 
heavily concentrate in the rural sector, this paper attempts to 
understand some of the crucial determinants of empowerment of 
women. In this respect, the women in urban informal sector too 
experience the hardships of their counterparts in the rural sector. 
It is a fairly common knowledge that a sizeable percentage of 
women is illiterate or with low educational qualifications. 
Through the officially declared marriage age of women is 21, the 
average age of women at the time of marriage in the rural sector 
is less than 21. 


In a large number of rural households, marriages of girls are 
decided by their parents before the girls attain the age of 21. The 
socio-economic conditions of. poor households are powerful 
factors which are not in conformity with the interest, ambition, 
educational aspirations and career choices of young girls. As a 
consequence of relatively earlier marriages, such of these girls 
subject themselves to subordinate role to their husbands and 
other elders in the new household environment, in the pretext of 
keeping up with the traditions and family harmony. Such a 
situation is not really harmful as long as these girls do not lose 
their rights and privileges. In joint families, sizeable percentage 
of women do not have a proper treatment and freedom to do 
what they wand to do. 


Social Factors 


Gender discrimination is a serious issue in rural societies. It 
is practiced on the basis of Sex, caste, class, religion and 
educational attainment of all occupational discrimination be- 
tween male and female agricultural labourers is a chronic one. 
For example, in several villages of North Arcot and South Arcot 


3. The observation on determinants as Empowerment of women as based on 
the authors field visits in the certain villages made at different time 
periods in connection with some project or other 
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and Chingleput, the preparatory operations such as ploughing, 
manuring and levelling the fields are exclusively done by male 
labourers, women labourers come into tho picture only for 
transplanting, weeding and harvesting. Even though male 
labourers are involved in weeding out and harvesting along with 
female labourers, for the same type of work and for the same 
duration, the wages paid are not the same for male and female 
labourers. (see annexure) 


Household ‘Management 


Basically, women in the households perform a duel role 
combining traditional family obligations with a paid work in the 
market as rightly observed by Alva Myrdal* (1956). Elderly 
female children, particularly at the poor households do equally 
play a duel role of helping their parents, including looking after 
their younger ones in the family, on the one hand and attending 
to small market oriented or non-market oriented economic ac- 
tivities on the other. Thus the patriarchal societies in Indian 
social set up, have built up a tradition societies in Indian social 
set up, have built up a tradition of women in general to be helpers 
of men in all possible ways. Male domination or what is also 
termed as ‘male chauvinism’ continues to be a factor which 
impinges women empowerment. 


Women in the rural households, in general have *no say' or 
negligible influence on decisions relating to education of their 
children as well as major items of expenditure for the family. 
Here again, it is a question of priority between employing the 
children to supplement household income or permitting them to 
attend schools. Most often, female children in these households 
are forced to forego their education in lieu of their labour at 
home as well as the market related activities. Since the choice 
for ‘male child’ over female child in most of the households 
continues to exist, the female children are discriminated against. 


Another vital aspect that determines empowerment of women 


4. Myrdal Alva and Klein Viola (1956), Women's Two Roles - Home and 
Work, Great Britain. 
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is their economic and social independence. In a way, even if a 
rural women is economically fully independent, her social inde- 
pendence may not be guaranteed. This in turn depends upon 
combination of cultural, religious and communal factors. Any 
one daring to break these unwritten code of conduct which the 
society has imposed itself for generations together, and the same 
are continued to be followed with greater faith and conviction in 
the pretext of *household and social order or harmony', or 
whatever other sanctities they are supposed to provide, may run 
the risk of isolation or even outcast. 


For example, marriage is an important institution which 
brings together not only a couple, but related households. Fail- 
ure of a marriage, obviously causes serious issues in the house- 
holds of the couple concerned. It is on account of this, women 
most often in Indian society need to put up with several harass- 
ments and illtreatments, meted out to them by men. Thus the 
social fabric is made up of several such economic, social cul- 
tural, religious and communal factors and so it is highly vulner- 
able. 


While the society welcomes remarriage of an elderly wid- 
ower, but not so of the remarriage of an young widow. While, in 
general, divorces are not welcome, a divorce male finds it 
relatively convenient to go for another marriage. But things are 
not so favourable for a divorce female. Societal discrimination 
in such affairs are again factors which discourage women in 
general not even to ascertain rights and privileges. 


Political Empowerment 


Political empowerment of rural women, that to those belong- 
ing to weaker sections and suppressed classes though sounds 
theoretically amazing would be a difficult proposition in the real 
Indian context owing to the existing socio-economic conditions. 
The 30% reservation for women in the Parliament and the State 
Assemblies continues to be debated. It so happens that effective 
control over the women represented areas of Parliament, Assem- 
blies, as well as those of local bodies are reported to be in the 
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hands of the husbands of married women officials or their closer 
relatives. Very negligible number of women as of now really 
ascertain their positions in their political and official careers, 
when compared to their men counterparts. [n essence, mere 
legal provision for political empowerment may not really guaran- 
tee the expected result in this direction. A good example in this 
connection is the efficacy of the legal right for women in the 
households for landed property on par with men, in Tamil Nadu. 


Conclusion 


Analyzing the National level as well as Tamil Nadu level 
growth rate in women population, male-female ratio, composi- 
tion of women employment in terms of sectors as well as by 
industrial classification, this study brings out the highly vulner- 
able conditions of women. They are in terms of their uncertain 
employment, income and their dependence on men. The author's 
field visits based observations on the determinants of empower- 
ment of women clearly show that in India how it is a multi- 
faceted issue, being influenced by socio-economic, political and 
cultural factors. Throwing light on socio-economic and political 
factors which affect women empowerment in day-to-day life, 
the study also brings out how traditions and conventions, institu- 
tions of joint family System and marriage most often are biased 
in favour of men than women. Discriminations of women based 
on gender, education, class, religión, abound in the society. 


Sustained long run achievement of empowerment of women 
would become a reality if only necessary changes in the socio- 
есопопис, political and cultural changes take place so as to 
create a conducive environment for equal treatment of both men 
and women, more are of real affinity for each other than due to 
economic, political and legal compulsions, besides conventions. 
In the process of achieving emancipation of the status of women 
in general, the study also suggests retention of traditional institu- 
tions and values which continue to be in the common interest of 
all concerned, so as to safeguard the unique heritage of our soil 
which would be an unifying force, to maintain social harmony, 
tranquility and peace. 
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HUMAN, GENDER DEVELOPMENTS 
AND GENDER EMPOWERMENT 
AMONG SOUTH ASIAN AND 
ASEAN COUNTRIES 


M. SAROJINI AND U.N. MOORTHY 


"The most difficult thing in life is to discover the obvious," 
said Mahabub UI Над one of the chief architects of the Human 
Development Index. The task of the human development per- 
spective is this *most difficult but very obvioüs rediscovery that 
people are both the means and end of economic development. 
This idea coincides with the beautiful expression of Gurajada 
that desamantae matti kaadoi,, desamantae manushuloi. This 
simple but very important truth is very often forgotten because 
we tend to think in terms of numbers. The human development 
approach reminds us that human well being is the true end of 
development. 


Gender relations are important as women constitute nearly 
half of the human race and their development certainly contri- 
butes to human development. The Gender-related Development 
Index (GDI) thus supplements the basic indicator of human 
development, the Human Development Index (HDI). The GDI 
concentrates on the same variables as the HDI but focuses on 
inequality between women and men. This index too is supple- 
mented by the Gender Empowerment Measure (GEM). The 
GEM focuses on three variables that reflect women's participa- 
tion in political decision-making, their access to professional 
opportunities and their earning power. GDI and GEM are devel- 
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oped in the UNDP's HDR (1995). 
In this paper an attempt is made to : 


1. Explain human and gender development and gender em- 
powerment, 


2. Present the values of these indices along with their 
ranks for South Asia and Asean separately, for the 
year's 1990/1993 and 1998. Correlations are calculated 
between HDI-GDI, HDI-GEM and GDI-GEM. The pa- 
per is organised into three sections. Section one intro- 
duces the subject; section two explains the measures 
while the data analysis forms part of section three. 


Definition of Human Development 


The first question about human development is how to 
integrate into; and, put people at the very centre of our analysis? 
What are the implications of placing people at the heart of 
development? Над spells out three specific: 


LDC-relevant areas that deserve to be explored in this new 
perspective. They are: 


(a) the human dimensions in development planning. Most 
development plans will look very different when drawn 
from the human development approach. 


(b) The human dimension in adjustment process. It will be 
a dismal failure if it does not protect and advance 
human development. 


(c) The human dimension in international decisions. To- 
day whether we want to or not, we live in a global 
village and the human development viewpoint must 
permeate the true corridors of power where the mother 
of all battles that poor countries have to fight take 
place. 


So, having made our motivation clear let us pass on to the 
main task of explaining the human development index. The 
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human development report defines that "Human development is 
the process of enlarging peoples choices by expanding human 
functioning's and capabilities. Human development thus also 
reflects human outcomes in these functioning's and capabilities. 
It represents a process as well as an end". (HDR p.17) At all 
levels of development the three essential capabilities are for 
people to lead a long and healthy life, to be knowledgeable and to 
have access to resources needed for a decent standard of living. 
But the realm of human development extends further to other 
areas of choice highly valued by people that include participa- 
tion, security, and sustainability. Guaranteed human rights are 
needed for being creative and productive and for enjoyiny self- 
respect, empowerment and a sense of belonging to à commu- 
nity. In the ultimate analysis human development is development 
of the people, for the people and by the people. There are three 
very important concepts in terms of which human development 
is defined. They are functioning's, capabilities and freedom. 
Very briefly the functioning of a person refers to the valuable 
things the person can do or can be such as being properly 
nourished, living a long and healthy life and taking part in the life 
of a community. The capability of a person stands for the 
different combinations of functioning's the person can achieve. 
A capability therefore reflects the freedom to achieve function- 
ing. In that sense development or human development is free- 
dom. The basic idea of human development is that of enriching 
the lives and freedoms of ordinary people. The idea focuses 
directly on the progress of human lives and well being. Since 
well being includes living with substantial freedoms, human 
development is integrally connected with enhancing certain ca- 
pabilities. Capabilities stand for a range of things a person can do 
and can be in leading his life. We value the freedom of being able 
to live as we would like and even the Opportunity to choose our 
own fate. 


Capabilities can vary in form and content, though they are 
often closely interrelated, They include basic freedoms of being 
able to meet bodily Tequirements such as an ability to avoid 
starvation and undernourishment. They also include enabling 
opportunities given by schooling or by the liberty to choose our 
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abode and to move freely. There are also important social free- 
doms: freedom to participate in life of the community, join in 
public discussion, be involved in political decision making and to 
appear in public without shame. 


Measurement of Human Development 


Human Development Index is a composite index. Three 
indicators representing three dimensions form the basis for 
constructing the Human Development Index. They are longev- 
ity, educational attainment and standard of living. To measure 
longevity life expectancy at birth is used. Life expectancy is the 
number of years (on an average) a person born today is 
expected to live. Educational attainment is measured by a combi- 
nation of two variables; adult literacy rate with a weight of two 
thirds (2/3) and gross primary, secondary and tertiary enrolment 
ratio with a weight of one third (1/3). Standard of living is 
measured by gross domestic product per capita (expressed in 
purchasing power parity (PPP US $). Three steps are used in 
constructing the Human Development Index. 


1. Fix up the minimum and maximum values for the indica- 
tor variables- life expectancy, adult literacy rate, gross 
enrolment ratio and GDP per capita. 

2. Construct separate indices for each indicator variable. 

3. Take the simple average of the index for life expectancy, 
educational attainment index and an adjusted GDP per 
capita (PPP US $) index. The general formula used to 
construct the index is 


Actual Value - Minimum Value 


Index = 
Maximum value – Minimum Value 


This formula for converting indicator values into index fo 
is used for all the variables except for the income variable. F 


the income variable index construction is a little more сотрјећ. 
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This is because the income variable plays a dual role. It repre- 
sents all those dimensions of human development other than long 
life and knowledge — in addition to being a measure of decent 
standard of living. As a proxy variable for a decent standard of 
living it is believed that to achieve a respectable level of human 
development, one does not require unlimited income. Therefore 
income is discounted to reflect this approach. The formula used 
for discounting is 


Log Y – Log Y min Y =аста! СОР per capita 
W(Y)*  ——— — —— Y min = 100 PPP US$ 
Log Ymax- Log Y тіп Y max = 40000 PPP US $ 


And logarithms are natural logarithms taken to the base e. 


Use of Human Development Index 


Statistics are to be handled with care and extreme caution 
because they come with strings attached. They can be used as 
very useful tool (a) to make better policies and for monitoring 
progress (5) to identify distortions or unintended side effects of 
laws, policies and practices. (c) to resolve by social consensus 
difficult trade-off that arise because of stringent resource con- 
straints. (d) to expose issues that had been long neglected or 
even deliberately suppressed or silenced. (e) to build account- 
ability in all areas of public life. Accountability is of two types, 
formal accountability and informal accountability. Formal ac- 
countability is ensured by three stages. HDI and similar indices 
are extremely useful in all these stages. The steps are : (1) 
Acceptance of responsibility for action taken and also for 
inaction by public actors with regard to human development 
aspects and human rights. (2) Cooperative by providing infor- 
mation to at least construct such indices for different regions 
and several time points. (3) To respond properly and adequately 
when on the basis of information and evidence provided by HDI 
claims are made by public. 


The informal mechanisms for accountability are other insti- 
tutions and organizations such as the corporations, non- govern- 
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mental organizations (NGO's) and multilateral agencies. Such 
organizations and institutions use these indices to enhance 
accountability. HDI is not only useful for designing but also as a 
criterion for evaluating policy. Donor agencies are using HDI 
for specification of criteria and for giving development assis- 
tance. 


Misuse of Human Development Index 


There is great potential for both use and misuse of HDI. 
Since statistics provide great power for clarification of issues 
only if they have the requisite properties such as being based on 
careful research and appropriate method. Indices such as the 
HDI help establish strong evidence and initiate open dialogue and 
increase accountability. For this they have to be (a) relevant for 
policy formulation (b) reliable to be a reasonable extent (c) valid 
(d) measured in a consistent and comparable manner over time. 
(E) It must be possible to disaggregate these indices. (F) They 
must be designed in such a manner that one can separate the 
monitor and the monitored wherever possible. (G) To avoid over 
use these indices should be accompanied by or embedded in 
interpretation that is elaborate and that draws on broader 
political, social and context specific analysis. (h) HDI and such 
indices are deliberately underutilized especially in the case of 
issues that may be incriminating or embarrassing. For this 
reason data on homeless people, statistics on widows and missing 
women (the unnaturally high levels of female mortality for 
different age groups) is absent. They have to be brought back 
into the agenda for discussion and action using HDI. 


Need for Additional Measures 


Although statistical indicators have been in use for a long 
time, they were mainly economic indicators, which were used 
for advocating as well as for providing a focus for policy 
analysis. Now there are a battery of wide ranging indices apart 
from the Human Development Index (HDI), they are Gender- 
related Development Index (GDI) and Gender Empowerment 
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Measure (GEM). These broaden the sphere of application be- 
yond economics and public policy formulation. These are com- 
posite indices very useful for debates and for formulating effec- 
tive strategies for enhancing human development. They have 
three basic common features. (a) They have a common goal, 
which is to provide information, so that they also give appropri- 
ate signals on how better realize human freedoms such as 
freedom from want, freedom from fear and freedom from 
discrimination. (b) They use (make use of) other measures of 
outcomes as well as measures of inputs. (c) They use averaging 
procedures and so are capable of being disaggregated. They can 
be applied from the global to local levels. This serves the useful 
purpose of revealing relevant information at very different levels. 


Since HDI is already explained, next come GDI and GEM. 
As women constitute half of the human race development of 
women automatically contributes to human development. HDR 
(1995) draws attention to the persistence of severe gender 
disparities in human development. The basic indicator of Human 
Development Index (HDI) is supplemented by the Gender-related 
Development Index (GDI). Gender relations are important for 
understanding the inequalities between men and women. The 
GDI concentrates on the same variables as the HDI but focuses 
on inequality between women and men as well as on the average 
achievement of all people taken together. It is also supplemented 
by the gender empowerment measure (GEM), an index that 
focuses on three variables. They reflect women's participation 
in political decision-making, their access to professional 
opportunities and their earning power. Women often are excluded 
from such participation and are effectively disenfranchised. The 
GEM gives some indication of how many women are empowered 
in these spheres in different countries. The focus on gender 
inequality is important, since wide spread gender bias severely 
affects the social, economic and political situation of many 
countries. 


The Gender Development Index 


Since 1990, the HDR measures Human Development Index 
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in terms of longevity, knowledge and access to the basic re- 
sources individuals need to develop their capabilities. HDI is an 
overall average of these three dimensions. Several attempts have 
been made to disaggregate the HDI so as to construct a gender- 
disparity-adjusted HDI. This aspect has received the utmost 
attention since 1995. First, each of the three components of the 
HDI was expressed in terms of the female value as a percentage 
of the male value. Then, the overall HDI was multiplied by this 
simple average female-male ratio to obtain the gender-disparity- 
adjusted HDI. 


There are two problems with these exercises. First, they did 
not relate the female-male disparity to the overall level of achieve- 
ment in a society. It makes considerable difference whether 
gender equality exists at a lower or a higher level of achievement. 
Second, each society can choose a specific value for its "aver- 
sion" to gender inequality (epsilon) depending on where it starts 
and what goals it wants to achieve over what time period. 
Previously (epsilon) was implicitly assumed to be zero, that is, 
no policy preference for gender equality was adopted. But 
policy-makers must make an explicit choice of the weight they 
wish to assign to their preference for gender equality. In the 
extreme case, if (epsilon) = infinity, only achievements of women 
get a positive weight, and the relative achievements of men are 
ignored. The illustrative calculations of the GDI and GEM from 
1993 are based on (epsilon) -2 (harmonic mean), which ex- 
presses a moderate degree of inequality aversion. This is only to 
show that, even with modest weights, the profile of gender 
inequality looks fairly bad in most countries. 


In estimating the GDI, a measure is constructed for the 
overall achievements of women and men in the three dimensions 
of the HDI, life expectancy, educational attainment, adjusted real 
income—after taking note of inequalities between women and 
men. In other words, the GDI is the HDI adjusted for gender 
inequality. The Gender-related Development Index adjusts the 
HDI for gender equality in life expectancy, educational attain- 
ment and income. For life expectancy, allowance is made for 
the biological edge that women enjoy in living longer than men. 
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In adjusting this component for gender differences in the new 
GDI calculations, women's actual life expectancy relative to its 
maximum value and men's actual life expectancy relative to its 
maximum value are separately calculated and then combined in 
an equity-sensitive way. For educational attainment, the GDI 
gives two-thirds weight to adult literacy and one-third to com- 
bined primary, secondary and tertiary enrolment as in the HDI. 
The GDI’s third dimension, income raises serious issues of 
estimation, as there is substantial disparity between men and 
women in earned income. The shares of earned income for 
women and men are derived by calculating their wages as a ratio 
to the average national wage and multiplying this ratio by their 
shares of labour force. Their population shares then divide their 
shares of earned income. If there is gender disparity between 
these two proportional shares of earned income, average real 
GDP per capita is adjusted downwards accordingly. 


The Gender Empowerment Measure 


The Gender Empowerment Measures (GEM) developed in 
the UNDP's HDR (1995) concentrate on participation-economic, 
political and professional. 


Like HDI and GDI, the GEM focuses on few selected 
variables, even though participation can take many forms. It 
uses indices pertaining to three variables. They are power over 
economic resources based on earned income in per capita terms, 
that is, in PPP dollars, unadjusted. Access to professional ор- 
portunities and participation in economic decision-making аге 
represented by the share of jobs classified as professional and 
technical and administrative and managerial. Access to political 
opportunities and participation in political decision-making, are 
represented by the share of parliamentary seats. It differs from 
the GDI, which is primarily concerned with basic capabilities 
and living standards. In both GDI and GEM, the income variable 
reflects a family member's earning power, an important factor in 
economic recognition, independence and reward. It seeks to 
determine how many women have been empowered or enfran- 
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chised to take part in different aspects of public life in compari- 
son with men. Because of data limitations, it cannot, unfortu- 
nately, capture many aspects of empowerment particularly within 
the household, or in community life or in rural areas. 


The GDI and the GEM treat the income variable differently. 
In the GEM, income is evaluated not for its contribution to basic 
human development—such as longer life, literacy and freedom 
from poverty. It is evaluated as a source of economic power 
that frees the income-earner from a wider set of possibilities and 
exercises a broader range, of options. For access to professional 
opportunities and participation in economic decision-making, the 
variable chosen is women's share of jobs classifies as adminis- 
trative or managerial and professional or technical. Administra- 
tive and managerial jobs lie closer to decision-making, but pro- 
fessional and technical jobs represent opportunities for career 
development. Women often acquire specialized higher education 
but are prevented by cultural or economic barriers from taking 
jobs that will use the valuable skills they gain. Their potential is 
thus underused. The third variable is access to political opportu- 
nities and participation in political decision-making. No gender- 
specific training is required to be a parliamentarian. Neither 
public speaking, nor the ability to represent the opinions of the 
electorate, nor the art of winning public confidence requires 
exclusively masculine traits. But politics remains an obstacle 
course for women. One of the best indicators of political 
participation would be women's share of representation in local 
bodies, such as municipal councils, but these data are rarely 
available. So the variable chosen for the GEM is representation 
in parliament, in both Upper and Lower Houses. The three 
dimensions are valued equally in constructing the Gender 
Empowerment Measure. In computing the index, the parameter 
of inequality aversion (e) chosen is 2, the same as that of 
Gender-related Development index. 


The GEM is not intended to be a prescriptive index, with the 
intent of setting universal cultural norms. What is crucial is not 
achieving a certain percentage representation in selected political 
and economic arenas, but providing equality of choices to both 
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women and men. The GEM examines outcomes in economic 
and political participation. Structural barriers to women's access 
to these arenas could cause these outcomes or they could be the 
result of choices by both women and men on their desired roles 
in society. This is a matter for the people of each country to 
determine for themselves. 


ш 


The regional groupings shown in Table 2.2 & 2.3 are derived 
from the original values of HDI, GDI and GEM as shown in 
Table 2.1. They differ markedly in all the three indices used 
namely HDI, GDI and GEM. The exceptions seem to be Sri 
Lanka and Iran in South Asia, Cambodia and Laos in Asean. Of 
these three indices, emphasis is more on the gender-related 
indices GDI and GEM, of which once again the GEM index is 
given top priority. GEM takes into account two crucial aspects 
of economic participation and decision making by women. The 
components that go to make the index are share in income, share 
in parliamentary seats and an index measuring participation ad- 
ministrative and managerial jobs and share of professional and 
technical posts. These are inadequate indicators to depict the 
high level of gender discrimination prevalent in less developed 
countries. However, even with such inadequate indices, the 
levels of GEM values are considerably low in South Asia (ex- 
cluding Sri Lanka and Maldives) relative to these in Asean. The 
broad picture is given but with the caution that since poverty 
levels are very high and persistent in South Asia the problems are 
aggravated by non-availability of data, so that drawing conclu- 
sions from the scant data is unwarranted. 


The rank correlations calculated between HDI-GDI shown 
in Table 4 reveal that in South Asia improvement in HDI is 
associated with improvement in GDI as is indicated by the 
positive and fairly high values of (0.52 and 0.42). For Asean it 
works out to be 0.73 and 0.56 respectively. The correlation 
between HDI-GEM reveals that improvement in HDI is not 
necessarily associated with improvement in GEM. This is re- 
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Table 2.2 
HDI, GDI and GEM Rankings in 1990/93 a Comparison 

Countries HDI GDI СЕМ HDI- HDI- GDI- Sum of 

rank rank rank GDI GEM GEM rank 
1.Afgha 9 8 0 1 9 8 25 
2.Bangla 6 6 0 3 3 18 
3.Bhutan 8 0 0 8 8 0 8 
4.India 5 - 5 1 0 -1 13 
5.1гап 2 2 4 0 -2 -2 6 
6.Maldives 3 3 1 0 2 2 9 
7.Мера! i 7 0 0 7 7 21 
8.Pak 4 5 6 -1 -2 -1 14 
9.Sri Lanka 1 1 2 0 -1 -1 3 
Зошћ Азја 
1.Іпаопеѕіа 6 6 5 0 1 1 18 
2.Malaysia 3 4 3 -l 0 I 11 
3.Phillipines 5 5 1 0 4 4 15 
4.Singapore 1 1 2 0 -1 -1 3 
5.Thailand 4 2 4 2 0 -2 8 
6.Brunei 2 3 0 -1 2 3 8 
7.Муаптаг 8 8 0 0 8 8 24 
8.Vietnam Ў 7 0 0 y 7 21 
9.Combodia 10 0 0 10 10 0 10 
10.Loas 9 9 6 0 3 3 27 
———— —PÀ— 


Asean 

түс > АПЕНИНИ 
vealed by the negative correlation (-0.50) in the first period, 
though positive but а week correlation in the second period 
(0.01) in South Asia. In Asean also the correlations between the 
HDI and GEM are positive but week 0.12 and 0.33 respectively 
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Table 2.3 


HDI, GDI and GEM Rankings in 1998 a Comparison 
акк SUR UST 
Countries HDI GDI GEM HDI- HDI- GDI- Sum of 

ranks rank rank GDI GEM GEM rank 


1.Afgha 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2.Bangla 8 7 3 1 5 4 18 
3.Bhutan 6 0 0 6 6 0 6 
4.India 4 4 5 0 -1 -1 13 
5.1гап 3 3 4 0 -1 -1 10 
6.Maldives 2 2 1 0 1 1 5 
7.Мера! 7 6 0 1 [i 6 13 
8.Рак 5 5 6 0 -1 -1 16 
9.Sri Lanka 1 1 2 0 -1 -1 4 
South Asia 

l.Indonesia 10 6 5 4 5 1 21 
2.Malaysia 3 3 3 0 0 0 9 
3.Phillipines 5 5 1 0 4 4 11 
4.Singapore 1 1 2 0 -1 -1 4 
5.Thailand 4 4 4 0 0 0 12 
6.Brunei 2 2 0 0 2 2 4 
7.Муаптаг 7 8 0 ы] 7 8 15 
8. Vietnam 6 7 0 -l 6 7 3 
9.Combodia 0 0 8 8 0 8 
10.Loas 9 9 6 3 3 24 


in both the periods. The GDI and GEM are negatively related in 
South Asia by —0.06 in the first period though positive but 
weekly related in the second period by 0.27. In Asean too the 
relationship was week in both periods shown by 0.46 in the first 
periods and 0.35 in the second period. 
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Table 4 


Correlations Between HDI, GDI AND GEM 


aaaaaħįĂ‏ ص 
South Asia Asean‏ 
تت 


Index 1990/93 1998 1990/93 1998 
HDI-GDI 0.516667 0.418182 0.727823 0.563636 
HDI-GEM -0.49801 0.008038 0.119523 0.329565 
GDI-GEM -0.05976 0.265259 0.459711 0.345641 
———M — P À—À 


The HDI, GDI and GEM indices clearly show that the South 
Asian economies (except Sri Lanka, Maldives) are very poor. 
The rankings both regional and global confirm this rather de- 
pressing fact. The policy measure is that all these countries must 
give more importance to policies that will improve the GEM and 
GDI along with measures to improve the HDI. Gender disparities 
have to be addressed and reduced considerably as this is a very 
important factor affecting the rankings of HDI and GDI. 
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SOCIAL COSTS AND BENEFITS 
OF WOMEN EMPOWERMENT : 
AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


G. RAMACHANDRUDU, B. GOVINDU, & 
(MRS.) G. KAMALAMMA. 


Introduction 


The women of Andhra Pradesh (AP) have attracted the 
attention of the social researchers during 1990's because of their 
successful social movement in 1993 against the evil of liquor 
consumption, which was actively participated by the women 
from poor families. Another remarkable event is the decline in 
Total Fertility Rate (TFR) from 4.6 in 1971 to 2.25 in 1998 in 
spite of their lower social status (for example female literacy rate 
in AP is 32.7 whereas it is 34.7 in Orissa, one of the poorest 
states in India.). It has been observed that the social movements 
will never stop if they are organized at the grassroots level until 
all the social evils are totally wiped out. Actually in AP, the 
literacy movement paved the way to the anti-liquor movement 
that prompted the savings movement (Podupu Laxmi) and that 
led to the success of DWCRA, which is reported to be the best in 
all India. All these social movements perhaps helped to change 
the perceptions of women about their families, ways of living, 
and the future of their children. The electronic media and the 
Dept. of Family Welfare took advantage of this to propagate the 
small family norm and the result is the large-scale acceptance of 
tubectomies (over 95% of the operations are tubectomies). This 
has led to the decline in the fertility rate almost closer to the 
replacement level of 2.1. However this fertility decline without 
the corresponding decline in the infant and mortality rates might 
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lead to the economic and demographic damages in the long run. 


The objectives of this paper are (a) to review the women 
empowerment programmes implemented by the successive gov- 
ernments, (5) to measure the impact of DWCRA program meant 
for women empowerment (c) to analyze the social costs of the 
social transition and (4) to offer policy suggestions. 


Women Empowerment Programmes—A Review 


Women in India are still a neglected lot, despite the assur- 
ance given in the constitution and commitment towards women 
empowerment. They are poorest of the poor receiving little 
education, low medical attention, lower value for their work, 
take the remainder of the food basket of the household; but still 
they are over burdened with all the domestic drudgery ranging 
from collecting firewood, drinking water and cooking in an 
adverse house environment. They are still subjected to frequent 
pregnancies resulting in pregnancy wastage and increasing risk 
of maternal mortality. With all these adverse circumstances at 
the domestic front, their contribution to the production in the 
firm as well as on the farm is in no way inferior to the men folk. 
In India, it was assumed that trickledown effect of rapid eco- 
nomic growth will improve the quality of life of the downtrodden 
and weaker sections of the population. It was realized that unless 
exclusive women development programs are initiated, women's 
development would not be possible. In India the era of develop- 
ment of Indian women was started with the appointment of a 
committee on the status of women in 1971 to examine the rights 
and status of women in the context of changing social and 
economic conditions in the country. Influenced by the declara- 
tion of the year 1975 as the International women's year and the 
decade of 1975-85 as the International women's decade, Govt. 
of India designed the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) for imple- 
menting certain policies and programmes to achieve advance- 
ment of women and to eliminate discrimination. 


The Sixth Plan (1980-85) was formulated against the back- 
ground of the report of the committee on the status of women in 
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India, ‘Towards Equality’. It was pointed out that the low status 
of women in large segments of Indian society cannot be raised 
without opening up opportunities of independent employment 
and income for them, as such Development of Women and 
Children in Rural Areas (РУСКА) was started as a pilot project 
in 50 districts in 1982-83 in the country. Sixth Plan strategy for 
women's development was three fold: education, employment 
and health. 


In the Seventh Plan (1985-90) the identification and promo- 
tion of beneficiary oriented programmes for women in different 
developmental sectors have been implemented in order to bring 
them into the main stream of national development. Further the 
plan proposed to increase the participation of women in IRDP, 
NREP, and RLEGP. 


The Eighth Plan (1992-97) makes a paradigm shift from 
*women development' to *women empowerment'. This has come 
a long way by way of moving from growth to growth with 
equity, from bureaucratic delivery of services to people's par- 
ticipation, from economic development to human development 
and from asset and services endowment to empowerment. 


The Ninth Plan (1997-2002) is attempting another experi- 
ment of shifting the focus from household based to community 
based programmes. Noting the success of DWCRA in A.P in 
organizing women for income generating activities and promot- 
ing the habit of saving, the World Bank is coming forward to 
implement poverty alleviation programmes through women's 
organizations at the grossroot level. 


A significant step in the political empowerment of women 
was the constitutional amendments of 73 and 74 of 1993, which 
provided for the reservation of 1/3 of the total seats for women 
in local bodies in both rural and urban areas. Andhra Pradesh is 
one of the pioneering states, which implemented the rule of 
reservation not only in the local bodies but also in the govern- 
ment jobs as well as in the admission in the schools and colleges. 
The Bill, providing reservation of 1/3 of seats in the Legislative 
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Assemblies and Parliament has been introduced recently in the 
Parliament, yet the consensus has not been arrived. 


About DWCRA 


Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA) was launched in India in 1982-83 as a pilot project in 
50 selected districts, selected on the basis of low literacy and 
infant mortality rate, with the primary objective of focusing 
attention on the women of rural families below poverty line with 
a view to provide them with opportunities of self employment on 
а sustainable basis for additional income. It encourages people to 
participate directly without any intermediaries in the develop- 
ment programmes. 


DWCRA encourages rural women to form into working 
groups to take up income generating activities by way of provid- 
ing financial assistance in the form of revolving fund. The main 
strategy behind the DWCRA scheme is group strategy as against 
family as a unit for assistance under IRDP. The women mem- 
bers of DWCRA form groups of 10 to 15 women each for taking 
ир economic activities suited to their skills, aptitude and the local 
conditions. The group strategy was adopted to motivate rural 
women to come together and break social bonds, which had 
denied them income generating and self-fulfilling opportunities. 
This DWCRA programme was implemented in a big way in the 
country as a whole from 1987-88 onwards through the District 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA) as the chief administrative 
machinery in planning, administering and monitoring at the dis- 
trict level. Later it was extended to urban areas with the name of 
Development of Women and Children in Urban Areas (DWCUA ). 
Recently these programmes have been merged into Swarnajayanti 
Grama Swarojgar Yojana (SGSY) 


In Andhra Pradesh, there are 1,15,051 DWCRA groups with 
a membership of 48.8 lakhs women, who have saved to the tune 
of Rs.400 crore and Government contribution is Rs.250 crore. 
Recently NABARD is assisting DWCRA in a big way. During 
1999-2000, NABARD assisted to about 75,000 DWCRA groups 
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and released Rs.88.63 crore for giving loans to the eligible 
women. 


Impact of DWCRA -Results of Sample Surveys: 


In order to measure the impact of DWCRA Programme on 
the social and economic status, a sample survey has been con- 
ducted by Dr.B.Govind as a part of his Doctoral Dissertation in 
Vizianagram district (Govind.B,1997) A sample of non DWCRA 
members with the same socio-economic background has been 
selected for comparison as the control group. Results of the 
impact are presented in this section. 


Impact on Income and Savings: Table 3.1 presents the impact 
on the income and savings of the households. Average monthly 
income and savings before DWCRA membership are Rs.640.36 
and Rs.10 respectively. They have increased to Rs.731.06 and 
Rs.15.53 in two years. The percentage increase in income and 
savings is 14 and 55, which clearly indicates that the thrust of 
DWCRA is savings initially. 


Impact on occupations: Table 3.2 presents a turn over table on 
the occupational shifts that brings out changes before and after 
the membership of DWCRA. There were 90% agricultural 
labourers earlier, now the percentage is brought down to 33%. 
The leading occupations of the scheme are petty business 
(34%)for which micro credit is provided to the members. 


Impact on child schooling: Table 3.3 presents the percentage 
of children going to school by age and sex among DWCRA and 
non-DWCRA households. It can be observed from the table that 


Table 3.1 
Economic Impact after Joining DWCRA 


Indicator Before After Percentage 
Increase 
Income per month (Rs.) 640.36 731.06 14.16 


Savings per month (Rs.) 10.00 15.53 55.30 
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Table 3.3 У 
Percentage of School going Children 


Ым—— 


Age-group Dwcra Non-Dwcra 
Male/Female Households Households 
0-4 

Male 54.54 33.33 
Female 20.00 11.11 

6-10 

Male 51.51 41.17 
Female 41.66 31.11 
11-14 

Male 37.50 30.6 
Female 25.00 11.11 


ы... 


Тога! 
Маје 47.05 27.53 
Еетаје 34.14 20.98 


_————————————— 


very large gender differentials exist in school going performance 
and they are narrowed as age increases. It is interesting to note 
that the differentials are lesser in the case of girls (34 and 21) 
than that of boys (47 and 28) though they are small. Perhaps the 
impact is more on the girl child than that of the boy. 


Impact on Family Planning: Table 3.4 presents the percentage 
of eligible women (135) using family planning methods. It can be 
observed from the table that the current contraceptive preva- 
lence rate is 73% among DWCRA and 47% among non-DWCRA 
women and all the non-DWCRA women are acceptors of tubec- 
tomies. Thus the focus of the DWCRA programme as far as 
family planning is concerned is to promote spacing methods and 
vasectomies though it has to pick-up further. 


The Evaluation study (Govindu, B, 1997) also brought out 
that the impact of DWCRA is better in the villages with better 
road connectivity, transport facilities and access to the ruling 
party; and women engaged in non-farm activities and better 
educated. 
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Table 3.4 


Knowledge and Practice of Family Planning 
و د‎ ВРШИ 2 وجا ا‎ 00٠05050505070 


Family Knowledge of Practice of 
Planning Family Planning Family Planning 
Methods Methods (%) Methods (%) 
Пуста Non- Пуста Non 
Пуста Пуста 
Маје 
sterilization 88.88 74.81 2.22 - 
Еетаје 
sterilization 99.25 91.11 66.66 46.66 
1.0.0. 17.03 6.60 - - 
Oral pill 37.03 24.44 2.22 - 
Condom 40.74 28.89 1.48 - 
= ЗЕЕ ا‎ quM eee NE 
Total women 135. 135 135 135 


Another Evaluation study by the Ministry of Panchayat Raj 
and Rural Development (1997-98) also found that there is re- 
markable impact of DWCRA on child schooling, child immuniza- 
tion, savings, income, and family planning. However the study 
noted that the illiteracy among women appears to be the obstacle 
for the progress of the program. 


An empirical analysis with district-wise data has been at- 
tempted here. A regression line has been estimated with a num- 
ber of selected independent explanatory variables explaining the 
variations in the percentage of achievement in financial targets. 
The data are drawn from the Statistical Abstract of Andhra 
Pradesh, Publications of the Commissionerate of Rural Develop- 
ment, Govt. of Andhra Pradesh. 


The model is as follows: 
Y=B+B, (X,)+B, (X,)+B, (X,)+B, (X,)+B, (X,)+B, (X,)+U 


Where Ү=%аре achievement in the financial targets given to 
the districts 
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X, = female literacy rate 

X, = road length per thousand population 

X, = number of bank branches per lakh population 

X, = % age of gross cropped area irrigated 

X, = % age of women in non agricultural occupations 

X, 7 dummy variable (1 for Andhra districts and 0 for 
others) 


The estimated regression line is as follows: 


Y= 58.542,56 X*+ 1.45 X, *-1.53 X,41.02 X 4232 Х,+2.42Х * 
(4.53) (2.35) (1.89) (1.76) (3.42) (3.87) 


В? =0.72, Е Value=6.44. 


The regression results clearly show that the DWCRA 
programme is achieving results in relatively developed districts 
(Andhra), with higher literacy rate (Х |), higher road connectivity 
(X,), and higher percentage of women in non-agricultural occu- 
pations (X,). The only variable, which has a negative sign, is the 
index of banking facilities and it is not significant. 


Social Costs of Women Empowerment 


In a pioneering study Easter Boserup(1970) presented em- 
pirical evidence that development can have a deleterious effect 
on the status of women. She pointed out that increased work 
participation worsens the condition of women instead of better. 
The New Home Economics models proposed by G.S.Becker and 
J.Mincer laid special emphasis on fertility, female labour partici- 
pation and marriage. The main principle of these models is to 
assign critical roles to the values of men and women’s time in 
the decision making process. These models proposed higher real 
wages for women’s work to reduce their propensity to be 
married and to increase their participation as wage and salaried 
employment. 


The Women Empowerment Process appears to have certain 
social costs. In a way the tubectomies (95 per cent FP ассер- 
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tors are women) liberated women from the drudgery of child 
bearing and rearing and laid strong foundation for women em- 
powerment. They have a lot of time at their disposal which they 
are utilizing for greater participation in community activities 
outside the house. However the burden of the family welfare 
appears to be resulting in their ill health. In A.P. 49 per cent of 
women have some reproductive health problems (largely RTI) 
when compared to АП India 39 per cent (NFHS-2). It is also 
observed that most of the tubectomy acceptors are ending with 
hysterectomy by an early age of 35 years. Also the percentage 
of ever-married women suffering from anemia is 50 in A.P., 
which is even higher than that of Rajasthan and U.P (49 per 
cent) and lower than that of Bihar (64%). 


Table 3.5 presents certain disturbing trends in women and 
child status in A.P. The age at marriage is hardly 15 years, 


Table 3.5 
Reproductive and Child Health Indicators, 1999-2000 
S.no. RCH Indicator All А.Р. Bihar 
India 

1 Total Fertility Rate 3.25 2.25 4.11 
2 Infant Mortality Rate 67.6 65.8 72.9 
3 Median Age at first marriage 16.4 14.9 15:1 
4 % of women age 15-49 with Anemia 51.8 49.8 63.6 
5 Female Literacy Rate 50.1 43.2 38.5 
6 % of children under age 5,who weighed 

less than 2500 grms. at birth 21.8 23.3 20.6 
7 % of children under age 2 ,who received 

the first breast milk within a day 54 456 537 

% of children dropped out of school 9.6 18.9 11.1 

% of children age 5-14 working for 

someone out side the family for pay 2.8 8.7 24 


10 — *eofchildren age 5-14 engaged in 
household chores 40.7 55.9 46.4 


Sources: (1) UNICEF-Multi Indicator Cluster Sample Survey-2, 1999-2000. 
(2) USAID, IIPS-National Family Health Survey-2, 1998-99. 
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which is even lower than that of Bihar as well as АП India. 
Weight of the child at birth is a crucial indicator of the child 
nutritional status. The percentage of children age 5, who weighed 
less that 2500 grms. at birth is higher in A.P.(23.3%) than that of 
even Bihar(20.6%). Child labour practice is very high in A.P. 
(8.7% for pay and 56% in household chores). School drop out 
rate is obviously higher in A.P.(19%) than that of Bihar(11%) 


The recent evidence from the National Family Health Survey 
(1998-99) shows that 24.3 per cent of wives experienced with 
beating or physical mistreatment since age 15 by their husband / 
other close relatives. This percentage of beating is higher in East 
Godavari, Krishna and Guntur (22.3 per cent) than that of 
Chittor, Cuddapah and Anantapur (9.3 per cent). This trend may 
be due to the socio-political transition influenced by moderniza- 
tion taking place in some of the coastal districts.(H.C.Srivastava 
and P. Murugesan, 2001) 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions emerge from our analysis: 


(а) DWCRA programme as in the case of any development 
program is better utilized by the people with better 
capabilities. Since the Government is channeling all the 
benefits like gas stoves and other economic benefits, 
naturally politicians enter in to the entire process and give 
that colour to the programme. 


(b) DWCRA program can be sustainable only if income gener- 
ating activities are started in every habitat by opening 
production cum training centres that work in lean seasons 
when there is no work for women. Marketing problems 
have to be looked after by the respective Government 
Departments. 


(c) For sustainable women empowerment, human develop- 
ment programmes have to be given priority. АП the girl 
children from poorer families have to be admitted into the 
residential schools and they should be given training in the 
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vocational occupations. All the poor women who accept 
family planning should be covered under health insurance 
scheme. 


(d) The women, children and the aged are the worst sufferers 
in the Western model of Social transition. The greatest 
strengths of Indian society are its institutions of marriage 
and family, which always acted as social safety and secu- 
rity nets. The modernization without appropriate social 
safety nets is bound to bring misery to these sections of the 
population. Appropriate legal and social intervention 
programmes should be implemented for achieving the goals 
set in the agenda of Beijing Conference on Women. 
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WOMEN DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
ECOLOGY: A NEW PARTNERSHIP 
PARADIGM 


A. RANGA REDDY 


Empowerment is defined as a redistribution of social power 
and control of resources in favour of women. Feminism as 
awareness of women's oppression and exploitation in society, at 
work and within the family and conscious action by men and 
women to change the situation. 


Indian Constitution article 14 confers equal rights and op- 
portunities on men and women in the political, economic and 
social spheres, articles 15 prohibits discrimination against any 
citizen on the grounds of sex, religion race, caste and article 15 
(3) empowers the state to make affirmative discrimination in 
favour of women. Similarly article 16 provides for equality of 
opportunities in the matter of public appointments for all citi- 
zens. Yet, another article 39 mentions that the state shall direct 
its policy towards providing to men and women equally the right 
to means of livelihood and equal pay for equal work. 


In the earlier phase of development planning, the concept of 
women's development was mainly welfare oriented. During the 
sixties, women education received priority along with the mea- 
sures to improve maternal and child health and nutrition ser- 
vices. During the seventies there was a definite shift in the 
approach from welfare to development which started 
recongnising women as participant of development. The eight- 
ies adopted a multidisciplinary approach with a special thrust on 
the three core sectors of health, education and employment 
recognising the role and contribution of women in development, 
the early nineties made a beginning in concentration on training 
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cum employment cum income generation programmes for 
women with the ultimate objectives of making them economi- 
cally independent and self-reliant. 


"It is necessary to guarantee that even if we meet targets for 
women in political power woman have the resources" said 
senator Benedita da Silva of Brazil, nothing that power is mascu- 
line white and rich. 


Values, norms, and social institutions may reinforce persis- 
tent in equalities between groups in society — as with gender - 
based prejudice throughout much of the world the caste system 
in India and race relations in South Arfica and the United states. 


Strong civil society organisations can promote the political 
empowerment of poor people, pressing the state to better serve 
their interests and increasing the effectiveness of anti-poverty 
programmes. This paper analyses women promotion through 
ecological paradigam 


I 
а. Gender inequality at Global level 


In equality among men and women is found Universal, but it 
is on fast decline in advanced countries comparing developing 
country like India. The Gender Development Index (GDI) 
measures achievement in basic capabilities, viz longevity knowl- 
edge and income, as in the case of the Human Development 
Index (HDI), it also takes into account inequality in achieve- 
ments between women and men. The greater the gender dispar- 
ity in basic capabilities, the lower is a country's GDI compared 
with its HDI. The GDI measured for 174 countries in 1997 and 
79 countries in 1970. The Gender Empowerment Measure 
(GEM) measures the participation of women Vis-a-vis men in 
economic, political and professional areas. The table 4.1 ex- 
plains GDI position of India. 


The table 4.1 proves that India's rank is very low both in 
Gender Development Index and also Gender Empowerment 
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Table 4.1 
Selected Indices of Gender Inequality 


Gender Development index Gender 
Empowerment 
Measure 
Countries Value Rank Value Value Rank 
1997 1970 1997 
India 0.525 112 0.250 0.240 95 
Canada 0.928 1 0.766 0.742 4 
Norway 0.927 2 0.719 0.810 1 
U.S.A 0.926 0.810 0.708 8 
U.K 0.917 0.702 0.614 16 
Singapore 0.883 22 0.519 0.512 32 
Philippines 0.736 65 0.455 0.480 45 
China 0.699 79 — 0.491 40 
Pakistan 0.472 116 0.196 0.176 101 
Source: 1. Human Development Report, 1999 


2. Statistical outline of India 1999-2000, p.269. 


Measure, comparing advanced states like Canada, Norway and 
USA. 


b. Competitiveness among Institutions 


Possibly, due to economic reforms 1991 alone government 
and its affiliated institutions comparing world institutions, got 
awareness and observed privatisation, right sizing of administra- 
tion. E-governance, E-commerce, work ethic, export led growth 
and globalisation. Competitiveness is defined as the "ability of a 
national economy to achieve sustained high rates of economic 
growth" on the basis of suitable policies, institutions and other 
economic characteristics. The competitiveness of 59 countries 
has been computed largely on the basis of different criteria 
grouped under eight factors, some of which and the overall rank 
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is shown here, based on The Global competitiveness Report 
1999, prepared by world Economic Forum. The table 4.2 
explains the competitiveness among nations, which infact, pushes 
the quality of women. 


Table 4.2 reveals that Singapore and USA were topped in 
many of the indicators out of 59 countries, whereas India is 
ranked very low. This shows competitiveness in all policies 
towards women is highly neglected. When coming down to 
India's selected indicators, to understand the position of women 
status, presented few indicators of education and employment. 


€. Women Education, Employment in India 


It is considered as the most effective women's weapon to 
cure all evils of the society. Higher the education among all 
women classes, provided employment levels, certainly leads a 
decent, decorum life styles in society. 


Table 4.2 
Indices of World Competitiveness 1999 


Sl. Indicators India Singapore USA UK Sweden Ci hina Malaysia 


No. 
Du our Emme c IUE re ere ли 
1. В 55 20 ПИЯ 3 29 


-Соттегсе 47 

2. Export Position 43 2 41 39 25 40 18 

3. Govt. Economic 43 1 46 13 40 12 15 
policies 

4. Financial Market 39 9 1 2 И 50 33 
Infrastructure 55 | 2 22 12 46 18 

6. Technology 38 9 LS PD 7 54 21 
absorption 

7. Work ethic 53 7 17 30 26 51 28 
Management 37 12 1 19 2 56 33 

9. International 49 9 26 14 13 36 39 
Relations 

10. Overall rank 52 | 2 8 19 32 16 


Source: Statistical ош пе of India 1999-2000, p. 271 
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Infact, there are women specific welfare schemes/ 
programmes that receive funds under the annual budgetary allo- 
cations such as Mahila Samridhi Yojana, Balika Samridhi Yojana, 
Working Women's hostels, Swashakthi project and other 
schemes - 29 identifiable women specific schemes that received 
Rs.856.64 crore allocation in 2000-01. Central Government 
budget as against Rs. 605.46 crore in 1999-2000 (RE). 


The table 4.3 provides a bird's eye view of education among 
girls. 


It exhibits that much of girl students prefer and stops 
education at graduate level. Next stage is that they are choosing 
either post graduation or technical courses. Of course, very 
lately computer courses. 


Table 4.3 


Enrolment of Girls in Education 
l——— ла ылы „сє ي‎ == 


Si. Levels 1990-91 1996-97 
No. Girls Total Girls Total 
n tone АН a a uos С 
1. Graduate (BA, B.Com, B.Sc) 11.40 32.97 18.20 48.7 
(34.7) (37.4) 
2. Postgraduate (MA, 1.16 3.54 1.65 5.41 
MCom, M.Sc) (32.8) (30.5) 
3. B.Ed/BT 0.40 0.92 0.50 1.16 
(44.2) (43.1) 
4. B.E/B.Sc/B.Arch 0.26 2.41 0.49 3.28 
(10.9) (14.9) 
5. M.B.B.S. 0.28 0.84 0.43 1.21 
(34.4) (35.4) 
6. Ph.D/ D.Sc D.Phil 0.10 0.33 0.12 0.41 
(26.2) (29.2) 
а 
Total 13160 4091 2139 6019 
(33.2) (35.5) 


e ан И иы 


Note — :Figures within the parenthesis indicate percentage to total 
Sources : Department of Education 
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d. Employment 


Educated girls certainly are to be absorbed in employment, 
then only many more households encourage the girls to go for 
education. The census study has shown different picture, which 
is presented in Table 4.4. 


Table 4.4 
Labour Force in the Census 1991 


Sector Female Percent- Males Percent- Total Percent- 
Actual age Actual age Actual аве 

Organised 3.78 4.2 22.95 10.2 26.73 8.5 

Unorganised 85.99 95.8 201.41 89.2 287.40 91.5 


Total 89.77 100.00 224.36 100.00 314.13 100.00 


Source: Census Data 1991 


Table 4.4 reveals that un-organised sector absorbed female 
heavily than organised. State has to take care of unorganised 
sector's growth and development meticulously. Employees 
Wage rates, working conditions, welfare aspects are to be pro- 
tected. Private industries are turning into sick but owners are in 
Prosperous position. Women employment is encouraged and 
Supported by state, which is found in Table 4.5. 


Table 4.5 finds that women prefers public sector rather than 
private. Still below 20 per cent of women are engaged in 
organised employment. The following table explains the lucra- 
tive administrative posts. 


Table 4.6 denotes that women prefers foreign services more 
than police services still women Position is quite meagre of 
below 10 per cent. It shows that state and society has not taken 
right steps to promote women in top posts. 
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Table 4.5 
Women in Organised Sector 1971-97 


Year Public Sector Private Sector Total 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 


1981 15.0 140.0 13.0 61.0 28..0 201.0 
(10.0) (90.0) (18.0) (82.0) (12.0) (88.0) 


1991 23.0 167.0 14.0 62.0 38.0 230.0 
(12.0) (88.0) (19.0) (81.0) (14.0) (86.0) 
1997 26.0 163.0 18.0 69.0 44.0 232.0 


(14.0) (86.0) (20.0) (80.0) (16.0) (84.0) 


Note : Figures in parenthesis are percentages 
Source : Ministry of Labour, GOI, New Delhi. 


Table 4.6 
Representations of Women in Premier Services 1987-1997 
Service Total 1987  Percent- Total 1997 Percent- 
Female age Female age 
Indian Administrative 4204 339 7.5 4991 512 10.2 
Service (IAS) 


IndianPoliceService 2418 21 0.9 3045 67 2.2 
(IPS) 


Indian Foreign Service 480 53 10.0 575 71 12.3 
(IFS) 


Total 7102 413 5.8 8611 650 7.5 
bio АЕ де ВВ оно ла omo s 
Source: Dept. of personnel, GOI, New Delhi. 


e. Women Participation in Legislation 


Due to male dominance in all political positions, men have 
not given rational thought even today in awarding 33 per cent 
reservation in parliament and state legislative assemblies. 


Table 4.7 envisages that both in Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha 
women position was around 10 per cent, shows sheer negli- 
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Table 7 
Representation of Women in Parliament 1952-1998 


Year Females Males Percent- Year Females Males Percent- 


age age 
1952 22 475 4.6 1952 15 201 7.4 
1980 28 514 5.4 1984 24 209 11.4 
1991 39 486 8.0 1990 24 221 10.8 
1996 39 501 8.0 1996 19 219 8.6 
1998 41 543 525 1998 18 218 8.2 


Source : Election Commission of India 


gence of women in apex legislation. Many of the Regional 
political parties are probably responsible not to promote women's 
33 per cent reservation bill in parliament, due to anticipation of 
decline of their positions. 


f. Ninth Plan's Nine Strategies 


Every effort will be made to create an enabling environment 
where women can freely exercise their rights both within and 
outside home, as equal partners along with men. Nine tips are 
taken into consideration to empower women. 


1. 33 percent of legislative reservation of seats in parliament 
and State Assemblies. 


2. An integrated approach towards in empowering women 
through convergence of existing services, resources, infra- 
structure and manpower in both women specific and women 
related sectors. 


3. Women's component plan to ensure that not less than 30 
per cent of funds / Benefits flow to women from other 
developmental factors. 
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4.  Self-help groups — mark the beginning of empowering 
women. 


5. High priority to reproductive child health care. 


6. To universalise the on-going supplementary feeding 
programme special nutrition programme and mid-days 
meals. 


7. To ensure easy and equal access to education for women 
and girls 


8. To equip women with necessary skills in the modern up 
coming trades 


9. To increase access to credit through setting up of "Devel- 
opment Bank for Women Entrepreneurs" in small and tiny 
sectors. 


Welfare and rehabilitative services will continue to be ex- 
tended for women in need of care and protection namely, the 
disabled / deserted widowed / destitute and women in difficult 
circumstances etc. Special programmes will be designed for 
both social and economic rehabilitation of devadasis, Basavis, 
Jogins, sex-workers, beggars etc. The plight of these young 
women and girls, who migrate to the cities in search of jobs and 
later become victims of various circumstance and social / moral 
danger, will receive special attention. 


g. Supporting Ecology 


In a unique attempt to empower widow's and deserted 
women, an Eka Nari Shakti Sangathan has been formed in 
Rajasthan with a view to bringing together the low income single 
women. The organisation includes widows and women deserted 


by their husbands, divorced women and those who have walked 
out due to above. 


Ecological aggression of developed countries against devel- 
oping countries is unfair. The gap in between rich and poor is 
increasing and more poor are living in absolute poverty condi- 
tions. Still sustainable development remained as development. 
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The developed world must avoid asking developing countries to 
pay for environmental deterioration. 


In respect of environment and natural resources, focus 
would be on community based natural resource management, 
often in 'very fragile ecosystem’ and food and water security. 
Research would be founded to improve the lives of poor and 
marginalised groups, especially those in the uplands and coastal 
areas, management of the resources and solving disputes over 
resource use. Research would also be designed to enhance local 
access and rights to biodiversity. 


While industrial investment in the west accorded 25 per cent 
for environment management, 75 per cent of the Governmental 
R&D investment. In India, a negligible percentage of about 
three per cent was for ecological security. This country neither 
had the resources to invest nor the discipline to adhere to laws or 
the capability to place environmental issues on a electoral plank. 
The Arvari sansad took oath on the banks of rivulet in Hamirpur 
on Jan. 26, 1999. It made a set of rules for the 70 villages urider 
the purview of the Arvari parliament. These pertained to sus- 
tainable cropping patterns, agricultural and animals husbanding 
practices. 


The crops that the parliament recommends are barley, Makka 
and bajra while in the lower reaches of the rivulet it is vegetables. 


The people of Saigata village, Bramhapuri taluk, Chandrapur 
district of Maharastra have regenerated 280 hectares of forest 
surrounding their village and what was once degraded land now 
harbours dense vegetation. This village, with a population of 
426 has a multi caste, multi-religion, tribal and non-tribal compo- 
sition. 


The direct concern of Indian women with environment 
protection can be traced back to 1731 A.D. when Amrita Bai of 
Khejaralli village of Jodhpur district of Rajasthan sacrificed her 
life for saving the trees of her village. She is the founder of the 
modern 'Chipko Movement'. In order to save the trees, she 
embraced the trees and was cut as per the orders of the then 
Maharaja. Her three daughters and later her husband came 
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forward and one by one 363 people were killed and the trees 
remained untouched because of villagers strong resistance. 


Conclusion 


GDI, GEM showed that India is founded in rock bottom. 
Under world competitiveness of 59 countries, India stood in all 
indicators at around 50. Central Government is operating 29 
identifiable schemes to uplift women in socio-economic and 
political ways. Women in premier services are found in around 
10 per cent, shows its mismatch. History has proved that once 
women is empowered the regeneration of ecology will be 
strengthened. 
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APPENDFX - I 
Selected Women Acts 


Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Acts, 1956, 1986. 
The Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1976. 
Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act 1971. 


Pre-natal Diagnostic Technique (Regulation and Prevention of Mis- 
use) Act 1994 


Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, 1986. 

Indecent Representation of Women (Prevention) Act 1986. 
Juvenile Justice Act, 1986. 

Child Labour Prohibition and Regulation Act 1986. 

Hindu Succession Act 1956. 

Persons with Disabilities Act (PDA) 1995. 


Preventions of Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
substance Act, 1988. 


Preventions of Beggary Acts (State Acts) 
The Child Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act 1986. 


APPENDIX-II 
Institutions, Schemes, Programmes for Women 


National Commission for women 1992. 

Parivarik Mahila Lok Adalats 

Mahila Samridhi Yojana, (MSY) 1993 

Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 1978 
Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment (TRYSEM) 
Nehru Rozgar Yojana (NRY) 

Jawahar Rojgar Yojana (ЈКҮ) 

Prime Minister's Rozgar Уојапа (PMRY) 

Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas (РУСКА) 
Indira Mahila Yojana (МУ). 1995. 

Support for Training and Employment (STEP) 

NORAD Training cum Employment cum Protection centre (TEPC) 
Socio-economic Programme ( SEP) 

Rastriya Mahila Kosh (RMK) 1993 


Council for Advancement of Pcople's Action and Rural Technology 
(CAPART) 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46: 


Women's Development Corporation 

Development Bank -for Women Entrepreneurs (DBWE) 
Child Survival and Safe Motherhood (CSSM) 
Universal Immunisation Programme (UIP) 
National Anaemia Prophlylaxis Programme (NAPP) 
lodine Dificiency Programme (IDD) 

National Resource Centre for Women 

Short Stay Homes (SSH) 

Swarna Jayanthi Shahari Rojgar Yojana 1997. 
Urban Basic Services for the Poor (UBSP) 

Mahila Courts 

Women's Industrial Training Institutes. 

Women in Agriculture 1993 

Women Milk Co-operative Societies 

Women Co-operative Socities (Non-credit) 

Girl child Protection Scheme. 

National Creche Fund (NCF). 

National Goltre Control Programme 1962. 
Intergrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) 
Universal Elementary Education (UEE) 

Total Literacy Programme (TLP) 

Non-formal Education (NFE). 

Khadi and Village Industries Commission (KVIC) 
Self Help Groups (SHGs) 

Urban Basic Services for the Poor (UBSP) 


Prime Minister's Integrated Urban Poverty Eradicated Programme 
(PMIUPEP) 


National Maternity Benefit Scheme (NMBS) 
National Old Age Pension Scheme (NOAPS) 
Early Child Care Education (ECCE) 

Women's Integrated learning for Life (WILL) 


National Institute of Public Co-operation and Child Development 
(NIPCD) 


Middle Level Training Centres (MLTCS) 
Anganwadi Workers Training Centres (АМТС). 


INDIAN WOMEN'S STATUS: 
RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PROSPECTIVE VIEWS 


K.S.S. UDUMAN MOHIDEEN 


Introduction 


Mahatma Gandhi had brought out the nature, role, and sig- 
nificance of women in the human societal set up in unequivocal 
terms as follows: 


"Women is a companion of man gifted with equal mental 
capacities, she has the right to participate in the minutest details 
of the activities of man; and she has the same right to freedom 
and liberation of man". 


The meaning and implication of the observation of the father 
of the nation not only holds good for the previous century but 
also for the present 21st Century since there has been no marked 
improvement over the status of the women particularly in the 
Indian scene. This paper attempts to throw light on the status of 
women and the possible ways of redressing their grievances at 
first and finally empowering them in the society. 


Status of Women in the Indian Social set-up Vedic Period 


During the Vedic Period, women in India had held equal 
positions with men, inheriting and possessing properties and 
participating in cultural activities, and state functions. The prin- 
ciple of "one to one relationship was in vogue in marital arrange- 
ment" and childless/childrenless widows were permitted to re- 
marry. In the subsequent Upanishad period, the equality be- 
tween two sexes continued. However, women had good amount 
of education and they were popular in sports also. There was a 
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gradual decline in the status of women from this period. Female 
births were not welcome and polygamy slowly had crept in the 
society. Women had lost their freedom even to choose their 
husbands. Arthasasthra had assigned only biological role for 
women in the society, that “Women are created for the sake of 
sons”. ў 


Traditional Family System 


The traditional family system with male domination had 
followed. After Aryan invasion, the Varna system had created 
four-fold classification of society, which also had determined a 
society of sexual division of labour. This was followed by the 
emergence of feudal system that kept the women in a subordi- 
nate position. As per the Manu Sasthra, the females must be 
under the father's protection in the childhood and early 
teenagehood; under the husband's care during the youth and 
adulthood; and under the protection of the sons in the old age. 
The Hindu philosophies’ development had further prohibited 
females from enjoying the rights of education, and property. 
The practice of “Sati”, 1.е., the widow going into the pyre of the 
deceased husband came into practice, 


Social Movements 


The colonial regime had reinforced “the existing patriarchal 
system”, while the British rule had created awareness of com- 
mon interest that saw two important movements (i) The social 
Reform Movement of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and (її) Mahatma 
Gandhi National Movement that helped to change laws on “Sati”; 
to prevent ill-treatment of widows, polygamy, child marriage, 
denial of rights including property and education, temple prosti- 
tution, and system of purdah; and to encourage widow re- 
marriage. 


Post-Independence Period 


Indian Constitution had guaranteed “equality” among all sec- 


tions of the society through suitable economic policy and social 
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welfare programmes. Even after 50 years of Independence, 
women of the nation, constituting around 50 per cent of the 
population have to face the problems of poverty, social discrimi- 
nation, violence, oppression, and marginalisation. 


Family and Women 


The family in India especially in Tamil Nadu is largely 
"patrilineal and patrilocal", i.e., the core of the family is consti- 
tuted by males and the women are brought as brides into the 
family. The joint family system is found among forward castes, 
while the same is found less among the poorer sections of the 
society for want of adequate resources to keep up kinship 
structures. In joint family system, wife is to spend more time 
with other women in the family than with her husband. The 
youngest brides are to shoulder heaviest household burden in the 
joint family system, The movement of married women is gener- 
ally restricted, while her contact with natal home is often dis- 
couraged. These are indications of the loss of freedom for 
women. 


Females - Unwanted 


The devaluation of women. commences at birth itself with 
the preference for male child to continue family succession as 
well as to perform the rites of lighting the parents funeral pyre. 
Besides, the males are looked upon as an economic support, 
while the females are considered as burdensome and economic 
liability. This is one of the reasons for higher female mortality 
rates! and also female infanticide is not uncommon in state of 
Tamil Nadu especially Salem and Namakkal districts. This 
reflects on the sex ratio. In Tamil Nadu, there was a steady 
decline in the gross sex ratio from 979 in 1971 to 957 in 1991?. 


Crimes Against Women 


The biological disadvantage of the women is that they are 
"physically weaker sex" and therefore the key issue is their 
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"safety" in the society. As a result, 999 per cent of them as 
defenseless and hence easily vulnerable to the matrix of the 
problems of economic and social nature. Here are some of the 
empirical evidences, which one could presume as the "tip of the 
ice-berg" of the nature and magnitude of the problems being 
faced by women in reality after 50 years of India's freedom. 
There were 176 dowry deaths reported in 1998 in Tamil Nadu as 
against 21 in Kerala and 2229 in Uttar Pradesh. The Crime cases 
reported against women in Chennai city for the last three years 
are presented in the following Table 5.1. 


As seen in the table 5.1, the crimes committed against 
women appears to be on the rise in the first four cases, while 
eve-teasing had come down considerably due to Tamil Nadu 
Government's stringent law on eve-teasing and raking in educa- 
tional institutions in 1997. However, these much had been the 
reported cases. “Modernity may have given women the voice to 
vent their feelings, but most of the crimes against women go 
unreported as victims do not wish to draw public attention, 
fearing social ostricisation”*. 


Table 5.1 


Details of Crimes Against Women in 
Chennai City 1998-2000 


S. No. Details 1998 1999 2000 

1 Dowry Death 21 22 22 

2 Dowry Harassment 55 61 112 
(440) 

3 Rape 32 29 34 
(362) (400) 

4 Molestation 40 49 47 

5 Eve-teasing 2279 804 585 
(4550) (2034) 


Source: (1) The Hindu, March 8, 2001, P. И. 
(2) Statistical Handbook of Tamil Nadu, 1999, p. 694. 
Note : Figures in brackets pertained to Tamil Nadu 
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Widows in Society 


The incidence of widowhood among females is greater than 
its counterparts of widower-hood among males. The former 
forms 8.8% of the female population in Tamil Nadu, while the 
latter constitutes only 2.0096 of the male population. This could 
be attributed to the ease with which widowers could remarry as 
contrary to widows in the society. 


The incidence of widowhood in rural areas has worked out 
to 996, while it is 8.296 in urban areas. In 1991, the total of 
widows in Tamil Nadu stood at 24.19 lakhs in which 6710 
widows were aged below 19 years, whose position is very 
vulnerable). A study conducted in seven states of India had 
revealed that 9196 of widows remained unmarried; 75% lived in 
their husbands' villages; 51% exercised rights over their hus- 
bands" lands revealing their plight. The incidence of widowhood 
in the southern states including Tamil Nadu had remained larger. 


Women — Economic Power and Decision-Making 


Generally women have little control over family income and 
expenditure and little or no command over family assets despite 
their economic contributions of both explicit and implicit nature. 
The position of the rural women is still miserable. They are 
under nourished, over worked, and still worse is degraded and 
disrespected in the family. 


The women are less-credit-worthy as they do not have any 
command over economic resources. 


Women and Employment 


Connected with economic power is employment, which is a 
source of income in the family. Indian women contribute 
substantially to the economic activities of the country. There 
had been increased female work participation as revealed by 
census data. In urban India, the female work participation rates 
of all workers (main and marginal) had gone up from 8.31% in 
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1981 to 9.91% in 1991, as compared with the declined, male 

work participation from 49.06% to 48.95% during the same 
АЙ 

period’. 


In rural areas, the relative share of the female workers was 
higher among landless agricultural labourers. Due to the existing 
social conditions, taboos and customs, low level of women's 
literacy, physical weakness, early marriage and childbearing, 
timidity, and male domination, there has been discrimination 
against women in the society. This is despite their higher sense 
of job involvement. 


A study by Kamaraj had found out the reasons for joining 
employment. They included (i) for livelihood, (ii) to get status 
(vi) financial independence, (iv) to have better life, and (v) to 
minimize husband’s burden and their respective shares had con- 
stituted 25.90%, 10,79%, 13.67%, 17.27%, and 32.37%. The 
study had concluded that female respondents had good opinion 
on organisational climate as compared with males, It also found 
that job involvement was more among women (bank) employees 
than among men. The study also brought forth that both job 
anxiety and job alienation were found considerably less among 
women employees as compared with their male counterparts. 
These findings will go to prove the economically fruitful contri- 
butions of women workers in the banking sector, 


Health and Nutritional States of Women 


Women’s discrimination is clearly seen with regard to their 
health and nutrition. Their health is intrinsically associated with 
her socio-economic conditions. Many women, belonging to 
"low and middle class families both in urban and rural areas, do 
not have hygienic environment. Degradation of environment had 
resulted in lack of clean water, scarcity of water, lack of 
'sewerage facilities, lack of storm water drainage facilities, and 
improper dwelling places. 


The gender ratio defined in terms of the number of females 
per 1000 males stood at 933 (951 for rural areas and 878 for 
urban areas). Ratio's in the age-group 0-4 years were 975; 5-9 
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years 940; and 10-14 year 816. “Demographers and social 
scientists attribute this mainly to social discrimination and 
neglect of females (girls) in the matter of health care". 


The health of married women is bound to suffer due to 
frequent pregnancies as their husbands wanted to have male 
issues and the unevenly spaced pregnancies often caused risks 
for the mother. Poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition, traditional way 
of medical treatment, and careless family planning operations 
and lack of post-operation care had all contributed to the suscep- 
tibility of the women to illness, Generally, women's illnesses are 
initially ignored, while medical help is restored to when the 
illness turned to be acute and serious, 


Domestic air pollution, firewood method of cooking in rural 
areas, and unclean atmosphere had caused chronic lung dis- 
eases, respiratory problems and even cancer in among the 
women, Disabled and aged women experience greater humilia- 
tion both at home and in society and for them health care 
happens to be unreachable one. 


Rural women workers as agricultural collies, beedi workers, 
carpet workers, and others in urban and semi-urban centres 
working as wage-earners in ginning factories, textile mills, kilns, 
brickwork’s, quarries and similar occupations are vulnerable to 
environmental pollution’s breathing troubles due to inhaling of 
dusts, fribres, and chemicals. This obviously affects their physi- 
cal and mental health. The fear of insecure position in life 
naturally make the women psychological damaged. 


Women’s Role in Democracy 


The social reform movement of the 19th Century and 
Gandhiji’s independence movement had paved way for the active 
role of women in politics. However, post-independence events 
did not bring about any dramatic change in the representation of 
women in political sphere. This can be corroborated with the 
following empirical evidences. 
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Table 5.2 
Women's Representation in the Indian 
Parliament 1952-1999, 
Sr.No Year Total Seats Males Elected Femles Elected 
availale 
1 1952 489 - - 
2 1957 494 467 27 
(100) (94.53) (5.47) 
3 1962 494 459 35 
(100) (92.91) (7.09) 
4 1967 520 490 30 
(100) (94.23) (5.77) 
5 1971 520 499 21 
(100) (95.96) (4.04) 
6 1977 542 523 19 
(100) (96.50) (3.50) 
7 1980 542 514 28 
(100) (94.83) (5.17) 
8 1984 542 500 42 
(100) (92.25) (7.75) 
9 1989 529 502 27 
(100) (94.90) (5.10) 
10 1991 521 492 39 
(100) (92.51) (7.49) 
11 1996 543 504 39 
(100) (92.08) (7.18) 
12 1998 543 500 43 
(100) (92.08) (7.92) 
13 1999 543 508 35 
(100) (93.55) (6.45) 


Source: The Times of India, New Delhi, September 14, 1999 
Note  : (1) Genderwise data Гог 1952 not available 
(2) Figures in brackets represent row-wise percentages. 


6 Empowerment of Women and Ecological Development 


In spite of India being a land of customs and compassions, a 
combination of old and new ideologies, and a country of vibrant 
women's movement and emergence of women's wings in politi- 
cal parties, women's representation's in the parliamentary demo- 
cratic process in the last 50 years had remained in single digit 
percentages only with its maximum of 7.92% in 1998 and the 
minimum of 3.50% in 1977 (Table 5.2). The women's герге- 
sentation in the State Assemblies were not encouraging across 
the country. For instance, the percentage of women in Tamil 
Nadu Assembly rose from less than 4% in 1984 to 13.25% in 
1991 and dropped to 4.70% in 1996.? (However, due to 73га and 
74th Constitutional Amendment, the female representation in the 
Tamil Nadu State had worked out to 33.41%)!0. What one could 
think about this phenomenon? 


This happens to be the situation of women in the indepen- 
dent India despite Indian plan strategies for women's progress. 


To review, the early period of the strategy for women's 
development was “Welfare Oriented". During sixties, women's 
education had received priority along with measures to improve 
maternal and child health and their nutrition. During the seven- 
ties, there was а shift in the approach from “Welfare” to “Devel- 
opment", recognizing women as participant the development 
process. In eighties, a multi-disciplinary, approach was followed 
with thrust on "health, education, and employment". In the 
Nineties, there was further shift to empowerment with focus on 
employment and income generating programmes for women 
with the objective of making them economically independent. 


Policy Suggestions 


The current Ninth Plan commits itself to “empower women" 
through the following major strategies: early finalisation and 
adoption of the "National Policy for Empowerment of Women’; 
expedite action to legislate reservation of not less than 1/3 seats 
for women in the Parliament and in the State Legislative Assem- 
blies to ensure adequate representation of women in decision- 
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making; adopt and integrated approach towards empowering 
women through effective convergence of existing services, re- 
sources, infrastructure and manpower in both women specific 
and women related sectors; adopt a special strategies ‘Women’s 
Component Plan' to ensure not less than 30 per cent of funds/ 
benefits flow to women from other developmental sectors, orga- 
nize women into self-help groups to mark the beginning of a 
major process of empowering women; accord high priority to 
reproductive child health-care; universalize the on-going supple- 
mentary feeding programmes viz. — Special Nutrition and Mid- 
Day Meals; ensure easy and equal access to education for 
women and girls through the commitments of the Special Action 
Plan of 1998; initiate steps to eliminate gender bias in all educa- 
tional programmes; institute plans for free education for girls 
upto college level, including professional courses; equip women 
with necessary skills in modern upcoming trades which could 
keep them gainfully engaged besides making them economically 
independent and self-reliant; and increase access to credit through 
setting up of a Development Bank for Women Entrepreneurs in 
small and tiny sector. 


Human development is a combination of the development of 
human capabilities and the development of opportunities for 
people to use the capacities created. The development of women 
lies in the fact that “if human development is not engendered, it 
is endangered”.!! 


1. Тһе prime issue is lack of awareness of women about 
themselves and their rights. Awareness creation could be 
achieved through cent per cent literacy, total elimination of 
school drop-outs among girls, constant electronic media 
publicity coverage of the Rights of the Women as had 
emerged from the Forth World Conference on Women in 
Beijing during 1995.12 


Awareness creation especially among the females might be 
used to avoid wide gaps in the ages of men and women that 
could check male domination as well as to understand the 
statutes of the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1978. Aware- 
ness campaign could be done by Panchayati Raj institutions 
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and also through school curriculum. 


Ensuring effective inheritance rights for women would go 
checking the evils of dowry system in the society. Tamil 
Nadu Government's Hindu Succession Act of 1989 is a 
point to note, while it is sad to mention that the parents will 
away all properties in favour of sons. Laws will have to be 
enacted in protecting the inheritance rights of the women. 


All India Legislation should be made along the Declaration 
lines of the Maharastra Government of a new policy for 
women by which the wife becomes a joint owner of the 
properties and assets earned by her husband. 


Gender-aware statistics of the transfer, enjoyment, and 
title to landed properties should be published by the Gov- 
ernment Departments annually for empowering the women. 


The importance of women can be periodically reminded in 
the society through the media especially electronics by 
exactly presenting the women’s household contributions to 
the economy annually and database of the economy in this 
regard has to be widened, updated, and made realistic. 


Dowry related deaths, harassment of women, rapes, eve- 
teasing, and other ways of cruel treatment to women 
should be sternly dealt with by providing more teeth to the 
existing laws. 


The empowerment of women means “economic empower- 
ment”. Economic independence, employment opportuni- 
ties, and possession of property will improve the worth of 
the women in the society. Schemes of income generating 
programmes should be created through the organisation 
integration of resources. Such programmes will offer sup- 
port to the plight of the widows in the society. 


Policy decisions can be taken by the Government in grant- 
ing titles of deed in favour of the women in the society 
rather than men. 


The worth of the women can be enhanced by providing 
women with credit in their economic activities and make 
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their creditworthy. Planned efforts should be taken to 
involve women "in the local and external markets and they 
should be provided market-related information. 


Programmes should be initiated and effectively implemented 
in building up entrepreneurship capacity in among women 
and there is need for an integrated approach involving 
Credit Institutions and Panchayati Raj institutions and 
thereby bringing women closer to resources at the village 
level. 


Preference can be given to women in employment oppor- 
tunities and certain jobs can be reserved for them. 


Medical awareness campaign can be organised to avoid 
marriage among close relatives, to provide them with know- 
ledge of the methods of contraception, and of inclusion of 
information in school curriculum so that information bar- 
rier can be broken. Efforts should be taken to the effective 
functioning of PHCs in the rural areas with larger allocation 
of resources for procurement of medicines and declaring 
minimum service in rural area as medical practitioners 
mandatory for promotion/transfer/higher studies in the 
medical service including permission for foreign visits. 


Education of girls is the pre-requisite for poverty allevia- 
tion in among the women because poverty has strong links 
with the illiteracy of girl children. Concerted efforts should 
be taken for girls education and also explore the possibili- 
ties of making free education for girls upto college level. It 
can be fruitfully exploited in women's education. 


Electoral reforms can be broughtforth without any further 
loss of time reserving 33.33% of the seats in Parliament 
4nd State Legislatures as that of Panchayati Raj institutions 
in the country for achieving “equality between male and 
female", for ensuring women in the decision-making demo- 
cratic process of the Country, and for involving the fe- 
males of the country in the resource utilization process and 
pattern in the country. 


LU Empowerment of Women and Ecological Development 
Conclusion 


Finally, creation of awareness among the females means 
"economic awareness, social awareness, political awareness, 
cultural awareness, and environmental awareness". Policy deci- 
sions towards the realization of justifiable goals on the grounds 
of ‘equality and social justice" for the betterment of the women 
of the Indian society, in my perception, is not to be called as 
“Empowerment of Women”, but is an essential requirement, first 
of all, for making the level playing ground for the feminine 
gender. Time alone has to answer. 
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NABARD'S INITIATIVES IN WOMEN 
EMPOWERMENT 


E. SHANMUGAM 


Introduction 


The role of rural women in economic activities was brought 
into the limelight by the World Conference on "Agrarian Re- 
forms and Rural Development" in 1979. The Conference pledged 
equal participation for women along with men in social, eco- 
nomical and political process of rural development. As per 
World Bank (1991) report about 54% of rural women are en- 
gaged in marginal occupations to supplement family income. 
The rural women's work is charactertised by low wages, low 
productivity and unpaid employment. Government of India 
during 1980s laid more stress on family welfare programmes, 
social upliftment etc. and during 1990s more stress was given on 
political. empowerment. In order to enter 21st Century with 
renewed vigour now more stress is laid on economic empower- 
ment of rural women through generation of wage employment 
through micro-credit and micro enterprises and development of 
women entrepreneurs for acquiring skills in financial, managerial 
and marketing areas. Significantly, the year 2000-01 has been 
declared as "Women Empowerment Year" by Government of 
India. f 


Women Development — Nabard's Experience 


+ Women need credit and credit plus services 


+ Need for strengthening institutional capabilities to deal with 
gender issues in credit and support services 
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+ Gender planning and maintenance of gender disaggregated 
data are of utmost importance and need to be built up on an 
on-going basis 


+ Women related action research projects and area 
programmes to be supported 


e Support for conducting skill training, skill upgradation, 
REDPs and other economic training for rural poor women 
assume significance in the context of women empower- 
ment 

+ Supplementary and alternative models for effective credit 


delivery system for women need to be encouraged and 
supported 


+ NABARD’s SHG linkage programme vouchsafe the Group 
approach as an effective intervention for women develop- 
ment. Group approach facilitates 


* Larger outreach 

* Reduces transaction costs for banks 

* Group savings act as collateral 

* Peer pressure ensures timely repayment 


+ Use of second tier financial intermediaries such as VAs, 
NGOs yields better results. 


Nabard's Initiatives 


*  NABARD’s refinance and promotional schemes are 'gen- 
der neutral’ i.e. both men and women are equally eligible 
for assistance under various schemes of NABARD. 
NABARD has initiated the following steps to increase the 
flow of credit to rural women. 


• Зе! up a Women's cell at its Head Office, Mumbai and 
posted nodal officers in each Regional Office to ensure 
focussed attention on gender issues in credit and support 
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services and also to evolve suitable policies апа 
programmes for rural women. 


Held a "National Consultation on Gender Issues in Credit in 
the Rural Non-farm Sector" in association with SNDT 
Women's University, Mumbai, in September 1992 and the 
recommendations were widely circulated and action points 
followed up. 


Set up a "Standing Advisory Committee on Gender Issues 
in Credit and Support Services" to guide the Bank on 
policies and programmes pertaining to rural women. 


Evolved exclusive schemes for women such as (i) Assis- 
tance to Rural Women in Non-farm Development 
(ARWIND) (ii) Assistance for Marketing of Non-farm 
products of Rural Women (МАНМА) (iii) Support in the 
form of grant assistance for setting up "Women Develop- 
ment Cells" by RRBs/Cooperative Banks. 


Initiated an Action Research project through AWAKE, Ban- 
galore for improving the skill of women engaged in 
handloom and handicraft activities in two districts of 
Karnataka. 


Initiated women's micro enterprise study in Gujarat and 
Tamilnadu through ICECD, Ahmedabad 


Produced two video films on Women Entrepreneurship and 
institutional support (Nayi Manzil, Naya Avasar and Sahyog 
se Safalta) 


Provides bulk lending to NGOs/VAs for on-lending to 


women's micro/household enterprises through the self- 
help group linkage programme or otherwise. 


Sanctions a number of promotional schemes for rural 
women for skill training, upgradation, entrepreneurship 
development, mother units, common facility centres etc. 


Holds gender sensitisation meets for banks, Government 
and NGO staff at district and state level. 
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4.0 NABARD's Exclusive Schemes for Women 


A. Assistance to Rural Women in Non-farm 
Development (ARWIND) 


Objective 


Encouraging lending to rural women, preferably organised in 
groups and supported by VAs/NGOs, Women Development Cor- 
porations, KVIC/KVIB, Cooperative societies, Trusts etc. The 
scheme has both credit and grant components. И is envisaged 
that women groups organised or sponsored by a suitable agency 
could avail of bank credit normally not exceeding Rs.50,000/- 
per woman member for an individual activity or a group activity, 
with 100% refinance support from NABARD. So far 88 schemes 
have been sanctioned to NGOs in 15 states, involving grant- 
cum-revolving fund assistance of over Rs.246.86 lakhs benefit- 
ing over 8000 women. 


Salient Features 


NABARD considers need-based grant assistance subject to 
availability of promotional funds, to meet the sponsoring agency's 
expenditure for organisation of groups, sensitisation, training 
and other related expenditures. In case the sponsoring agency 
provides services such as supply of raw materials, quality con- 
trol, marketing etc., such services undertaken by it, are also 
eligible for financial assistance under NABARD's credit-linked 
promotional schemes, viz., Mother units/Common Service Cen- 
tres. 


Mother Unit 
Concept 


To encourage manufacturing/ processing units, industries/ 
export houses, marketing organisations of repute, VAs/ NGOs/ 
Non-profit organisations and public undertakings, etc..to 
ancillarise and sub-contract their requirement of their produc- 
поп/ components/ sub-assembly or supply orders among small/ 
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tiny units located in rural areas. 


Items eligible for grant assistance 


iii. 


vi. 


Production design, drawings and quality control/testing 


Salary of one or two professionals for organising and 
supervising the satellite units for a limited period. 


Compensation for a limited period towards expenses that 
may be necessary to be incurred in connection with provi- 
sion of inputs to and collection of products from far flung 
satellite units in rural areas 


Cost of machinery/equipments for quality control and pack- 
aging 

Margin for working capital to enable procurement of raw 
material/marketing of finished products 


Cash losses for the first three years, on merits of each 
case. 


Common Service Centres 


Concept 


To improve the competitiveness and bargaining power of the 


cluster units through the establishment of a support system that 
facilitates their operations on an economic scale, besides orient- 
ing their production and productivity towards the changing 
market preferences. 


Items eligible for grant assistance 


Preliminary/pre-operative expenses including market sur- 
уеуз, etc. 


Organisational/administrative expenses including salary of 
one or two professionals for a limited period. 


Expenses on design development and quality control 
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iv. Where the CSC is engaged in supply of raw material/ 
marketing of products, margin required for working capital 


v. Cash losses of the CSC for a maximum period of five 
years, on merits of each case. 


B. Assistance For Marketing of Non-farm Products 
of Rural Women (MAHIMA) 


Objective 


Extending credit and credit linked promotional assistance to 
agencies dealing with marketing of non-farm products of rural 
women with a view to giving a fillip to their efforts for creating 
a “niche” or “pro-women” market. So far, NABARD has sup- 
ported eight schemes to eight agencies involving promotional 
grant assistance of Rs.28.93 lakhs. 


Type of Assistance 
Credit by way of refinance: 100% refinance upto Rs. 10 
lakh, Promotional grant or RFA 


Promotional Assistance will 
broadly cover activities such as 


¢ Initial market survey, feasibility/product study engaging 
marketing consultants 


+ Capacity building; 

* quality control/testing equipment; 
+ Technology upgradation; 

¢ Advertising; 

*  Branding/labelling; 

e Packaging; 

¢ Preparation of catalogues; 


+  Organisation/participation in exhibitions/sales/fairs, 
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۰ Common marketing activities; 

E Sales outlets, mobile vans; 

+ Training programmes on marketing; 

*  Orientation/business promotion, skill development; 
E Data building/documentation; 


* Any other promotional activity connected with marketing 
of products of rural women 


Ceiling on Quantum of promotional assistance : 25% of the 
project outlay of Rs.10 lakh i.e. Rs.2.50 lakh or 25% of the 
minimum sales turnover, whichever is lower. 


Loan Assistance : Through banks upto Rs. 10 lakh by way of 
refinance and 100% refinance support 


Ratio of grant to refinance : 1:3 


Soft loan assistance to agencies for margin money : Interest 
free loan. Bank will levy a service charge of 396. 


Agency's stake in the Project : It is expected that the VAs/ 
NGOs and other project proponents will be willing to contribute 
atleast 10-15% of the project outlay by way of their share 
therein. 


C. Women’s Self-help Groups 


Illiteracy, poor health and social deprivation compound the 
limitations of the poor whose only asset is often their labour. 
There seemed to be no hope for them. But now, a novel strategy 
developed and promoted by NABARD is all set to change the 
destiny of millions. NGOs and Banks interact with such people, 
especially women from such families, to form small homog- 
enous groups. These small groups are encouraged to meet 
frequently and collect small thrift amounts from the members. 
They are taught simple accounting methods so that they maintain 
their own accounts. Although individually these poor could 
never have enough savings to open a bank account, the pooled 
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savings help them open a formal bank account in the name of the 
group. This is the first step to have link with the formal banking 
system. The groups meet often and use the pooled thrift to give 
small loans to members to help meet their small emergent needs. 
This saves them from usurious debt traps. And thus begins their 
empowerment throughout group dynamics, decision making and 
funds management. Gradually, the pooled thrift grows and soon 
they are ready to receive external funds in multiples of groups' 
savings. The transparent decisions taken in group meetings 
build peer pressure and ensure proper use of funds. Members 
take up both traditional and nontraditional activities, individually 
ог in groups. And their incomes rise. These Self Help Groups 
(SHGs) also take social action like building common pathways 
and cleaning village tanks or wells and participate in literacy, 
child care and health related programmes. All this builds up their 
confidence, skills and entrepreneurship and they begin their 
March to become a part of the social and economic mainstream. 
RBI has included lending to SHGs by banks as a normal lending 
activity under priority sector. 


With over 1.9 million poor households accessing banking 
services including micro-credit through their 114 thousand Self 
Help Groups (SHGs), the SHG-bank linkage programme has 
come of age. The year 1999-2000 witnessed a fourfold jump in 
the outreach of the SHG-bank linkage programme, both in physi- 
cal and financial terms, Today, over 700 NGOs and 7500 
branches of 226 banks are associated with the programme. 


The Hon’ble Union Finance Minister in his Budget Speech 
for the year 2000-2001, announced the creation of a micro 
Finance Development Fund in NABARD with a start up contri- 
bution of Rs.1000 million from RBI, NABARD, banks and 
others. NABARD has already contributed Rs.400 million from 
out of its resources and created the Fund. NABARD has been 
asked to ensure linkages of 1,00,000 SHGs during 2001-02. 


Highlights of SHG Linkage 


Cumulatively, the number of SHGs credit-linked to the 
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banks aggregated 114775 as оп 31 March 2000 (32995 аз 
on 31 March 1999). 


. Bank loans aggregating Rs. 1359 million were disbursed 
during 1999-2000. Refinance of Rs.981 million was drawn 
by banks from NABARD during the year. 


° More than 85 per cent of the groups credit-linked were 
exclusively of women members. 


. Cumulative disbursement of bank loans stood at Rs.1930 
million as on 31 March 2000. Refinance of Rs. 1501 
million has been drawn by banks against 94,645 SHGs 
credit-linked. 


. The bank loan averages around Rs.1000 per family, which 
shows that extremely poor families have been supported 
through micro-credit. 


• 40 commercial banks, 165 RRBs and 61 cooperative banks 
are now associated with the SHG-bank linkage programme. 


. Of the 40 commercial banks which participated, 13 were 
private sector banks. 


E The SHG-bank linkage programme covered 362 districts in 
24 States and UTs. 


• On time repayment of bank loans issued to the SHGs was 
above 95 per cent. 


. NABARD has provided, upto 31 March 2000, Revolving 
Fund Assistance (RFA) of Rs.59 million to 22 NGOS, SHG 
Federations and credit unions for on-lending to SHGs and 
to build their financial intermediation capacities. 


. Over 3500 bank officials including faculty members of 
training establishments of banks were trained by NABARD 
in mF during 1999-2000. 


. Cumulatively, 11000 bank officers and 191 faculty mem- 
bers of training colleges of banks were trained by NABARD 
as on I March 2000. 
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۰ About 2300 participants from lesser experienced NGOs in 
mF were trained in 75 programmes by NABARD in asso- 
ciation with experienced NGOs during the year. 


Impact of mF — Evaluation Study 


Has the SHG bank linkage programme lightened the burden 
of life for the average member of an SHG in any way ? Is the 
rural household any better, by gaining access to microFinance? 
A recent study by NABARD which covered 560 SHG member 
households from 223 SHGs spread over 11 States showed 
positive results. There have been perceptible and wholesome 
changes in the living standards of the SHG members, in terms of 
ownership of assets, increase in savings and borrowing capac- 
ity, income generating activities and in income levels. Some of 
the major findings of the study are presented here. 


• Member households: Landless agricultural labourers 
(31%); marginal farmers (23%); small farmers (29%); and 
others (17%). 


• Average value of assets per household which included 
livestock, consumer durables, etc. increased by 72.3% 
from Rs.6843 in per-SHG stage to Rs. 11793 in post-SHG 
stage. 


* About 58 per cent of the households reported increase in 
assets. 


* Housing conditions generally improved with a shift in the 
ownership from kuchha (mud walls, thatched roofs) to 
pucca (brick walls, tiled roofs) housing. 


* Almost all of the members saving habit in the post-SHG 


situation as against only 2396 of households who had this 
habit earlier. 


• Average annual savings per household registered over three- 
fold increase from Rs.460 to Rs. 1444. 


Е 
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The average borrowings/year/household increased from 
Rs.4282 to Rs.8341/-. 


The share of consumption loans declined from 50% to 
25%. About 70% of loans taken in post -SHG situation 
were for income generating purposes. 


Annualised interest rates on loans from SHGs to members 
were in the 12 to 24% range. 


Overall loan repayments improved from 84% to 94% be- 
tween the two periods with an impressive improvement of 
29 percentage points in the repayment of loans to banks. 


Average net income/household increased from Rs.20,177 
to Rs.26889, or by about 33%. 


About 43 per cent of the incremental income generated 
was from non-farm sector (NFS) activities followed by 
farm (28%) and off-farm (21%) activities. 


About 74 per cent of the sample members had income 
below Rs. 22,500 in pre-SHG situation. During the post- 
SHG period, the proportion came down to 57 per cent 
reflecting improvement in the incomes of about 17 per cent 
of the households. 


Employment increased by 18% from 318 mandays to 375 
mandays per household between pre- and post-SHG situa- 
tions. 


The involvement in the group significantly contributed in 
improving the self-confidence of the members. The feeling 
of self-worth and communication with others improved 
after association with the SHGS. 


The members were relatively more assertive in confronting 
social evils and problem situations. As a result, there was a 
fall in the incidence of family violence. 
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Women's Stake In Bank's Credit 


A recent study on the access of rural women to 
institutional credit based on 174 women borrowers in two 
blocks, viz., Bachrawan and Harcharandpur of Rae Bareli 
district of Uttar Pradesh revealed that less than 0.5 per 
cent of the female population, though there was no 
significant difference in terms of average amount of loan 
extended to men (Rs.10,381) and women (Rs.9,494) 
borrowers. About 76 per cent of the respondents indicated 
that "bridging of the officials’ was the major impediment 
in their access to bank credit. The harassment meted out 
by the concerned officials and ‘lack of information" 
about the bank schemes were also identified as important 
constraints, In fact, 42 per cent of women borrowers were 
not even aware of the various terms of lendings as 
prescribed by the banks. More than three-fourth did not 
know about the security/collateral they had offered to the 
bank for obtaining loans. 


The study also revealed that the women from the non- 
farm sector had better access to the banks than the women 
working in the farm sector. However, 87 per cent of the 
sample loans disbursed by RRBs, commercial banks, 
PACS and ARDBs were to landless and small and 
marginal women farmers. Of the sample loans, 74 per 
cent was disbursed for the purpose of animal husbandry 
and another 17 per cent for crop cultivation. About 83 
per cent of respondents indicated that the male members 
in the family were using the credit, though the bank loan 
was availed of by the women. Moreover, 33 per cent 
partially misutilised which were largely concentrated in 
business and trade. Such misutilised loans were mostly 
extended by Ribs followed by the commercial banks, in 
ARDBs and the PACS. 
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D. Women's Clubs under Указ Volunteer 
Vahini (VVV) Programme 


Salient Features 


NABARD encourages banks to form informal groups of 
farmers, artisans etc. under Vikas Volunteer Vahini (VVV) 
programme for propagating principle of *Development through 
Credit" inculcating repayment ethics and promoting people's 
participation in the process of development. The assistance is 
available on selective basis for launching clubs under VVV 
programme for rural women, farmers, artisans, etc., at the rate 
of Rs.1500/- per club per year towards maintenance expenses to 
the designated Service Area Bank for five years. Clubs are 
formed for building up mutually beneficial relationships between 
banks and borrowers, farmers etc., in the village covered by the 
clubs. Such clubs, if run in association with VAs/NGOs, the 
VAs/NGOs are entitled for additional administrative grant to the 
extent of Rs.2000/- per club per annum for a period of five 
years. NABARD also extends maintenance expenses at the rate 
of Rs.1500/- per annum for five years to the clubs maintained by 
VAs/NGOs. Various training programmes have been designed 
for the benefit of rural women folk in the club areas which 
include training in farm/non-farm, service activities, income 
generating activities, women development programmes etc., with 
the help of designated banks, VAs/NGOs. 


E. Setting Up of Women Development Cells (WDCS) 
by RRBS /SCBS/DCCBS/Scardbs 


Objective 


To provide promotional assistance to SCBs/DCCBs/ 
SCARDBs and RRBs for setting up “Women Development Cells’ 
to pay focussed attention for the economic empowerment of 
rural women through improved and increased flow of credit to 
them through “Relationship banking” and formulation of appro- 
priate operational strategies therefor. 
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Upto February 2001 NABARD has assisted in establishing 83 
Women Development Cells in 56 RRBs and 27 Cooperative 
Banks throughout the country of which 10 WDCs (06 in RRBs 
and 04 in DCCBs) are established in Andhra Pradesh. 


Salient features of the scheme 


Purpose 


The '"WDCs' will be constituted by the banks concerned 
with one or two lady officers to deal with project preparation, 
appraisal, monitoring, evaluation exclusively for women's eco- 
nomic’ development and other related aspects. The lady officer 
should be a bank employee or a deputationist from sponsor bank 
(in case of RRBs) or Government Department (in case of 
Coop.banks) and should have graduate or post-graduate qualifi- 
cations preferably in social science, management, rural develop- 
ment, with experience in project formulation, appraisal, financ- 
ing and monitoring and should have been specifically earmarked 
for the purpose. NABARD would arrange sensitisation training 
for such officers. The banks concerned should agree to main- 
tain the cell on a long-term basis even after NABARD’s assis- 
tance ceases after the expiry of three years. 


Quantum of assistance 


NABARD's assistance will be in the form of 'grant' to cover 
50% of the salary comprising pay and allowances of the desig- 
nated lady officer(s) plus additional expenditure not exceeding 
10% towards supporting staff/or overheads, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Rs.1,00,000/- per cell per annum. The balance expendi- 
ture will have to be met by the banks concerned. 


Duration of NABARD's Assistance 


The assistance from NABARD will be for a period of 3 years 
from the date of sanction of the WDC. 
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Awards 


The National Bank had instituted in collaboration with the 
Institute of Marketing and Management (IMM, New Delhi), 
awards to encourage successful women entrepreneurs. At a 
function organised in New Delhi on 14 August 1999, four 
successful women entrepreneurs representing four zones of the 
country were given the awards for the year 1999, 


Study on Micro Enterprises by Women 


A study commissioned by the National Bank on credit flow 
and its utilisation by rural women in micro enterprises through 
ICECD, Ahmedabad, covering two states, viz., Tamil Nadu and 
Gujarat was completed during the year. The report highlighted 
the need for gearing up the sensitisation efforts at various levels 
and adoption of region-specific and long range plans for promot- 
ing women's individual and group enterprises in a systematic 
manner. 


5. Strategy For Gender Equality by 
Institutional Agencies 


Under various credit and promotional programmes, NABARD 
strive to ensure the following: 


• Incorporation of gender concerns in the corporate policies 
of governments, banks and others 


• Building up of an efficient financial system 


• Gender planning and maintenance of gender desegregated 
data 


• Removal of barriers of credit to women 
• Provision of easy and timely credit 
• Treating poor women as risk free bankable clients 


• Provision of linkages along with credit 
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Identification of appropriate economic activities for women 


Support to supplementary, innovative and alternative credit 
delivery systems 


Promotion of women SHGS and linkage with formal bank- 
ing system 


Use of second-tier financial intermediaries such as VAS, 
NGOS, etc. 


Formulation of long-range plans 
Support to area programmes for women 
Implementation of action research projects 


Support to women related studies 


Policy for Women-Government of Andhra Pradesh 


The Government of Andhra Pradesh have launched *Action 


Plan for Women:2000 AD" in the month of August 1994. 


33.3% reservation of seats in Panchayat Raj Institutions 
and urban bodies 


30% reservation in jobs in Governmeht and Public Sector 
Undertakings 


Minimum 30% coverage under loaning programme by 
weaker section finance corporations, viz., SC/ST/BC/Physi- 
cally Handicapped/Minorities State Finance С orporation and 
Khadi and Village Industries Board 


Entrustment of fair price shops to Women (vacancies and 
all new shops) 


Assignment of individual or joint land and house site pattas 
Purchase of agricultural land in the name of SC/ST Women 
Equal property rights for daughters and sons 


Establishment of Women Police Stations, Family Courts, 
Women Protection Cell and Mahila Courts 
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• Residential schools for girls 


• Collegiate Homes, home for the Aged Women, Service 
Homes, State Homes, Rescue Home, Children Homes (Girls) 
Working Women's Hostels and District Training-cum-Pro- 
duction Complexes 


е Formation of ОМСКА Groups, Thrift and Credit Groups in 
a massive scale in all the districts 


е Reservation of seats for women іп PACS and other Coop- 
erative Societies 


= 30% reservation of seats in Professional courses like MBBS 
and Engineering and in universities 


• Free education upto graduate level in Government Institu- 
tions 


To review and monitor the implementation of the Action 
Plan, the following Committees were formed at the State 
Level 


• High Power Review Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Chief Minister 


Ls Programme Implementation committee under the Chair- 
manship of Chief Secretary. 


Recent Developments t 


The empowerment of women is one of the primary objective 
of the 9th Five Year Plan. The 9th Plan recognises the need for 
conducive credit policy to increase women’s access to credit. 
With a view to enhancing the access of women to credit and 
financial sources of the formal credit system, Goverment of 
India and RBI have announced a 14 point action plan for imple- 
mentation by the public sector banks which includes, inter-alia, 
redefining of bank policy/long term plan setting up Women Cell 
and designating an officer in each branch exclusively to handle 
flow of credit to women, simplification of existing procedural 
formality, orientation of bank staff on gender concern, publicity 
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campaigns for creating awareness about credit facility, entrepre- 
neurship development programme for women, motivational strat- 
egy to enthuse bank staff to achieve targets for women, a proper 
data collection and monitoring system, involving non-govern- 
mental Organisation, SHGs and women cooperatives and setting 
up Mahila Rural Cooperative banks for assisting women in semi- 
urban and rural areas. RBI has already issued instructions to 
Public Sector banks in this regard. 


The Task Ahead 


SHG linkage programme has so far succeeded in bringing 
services at the door steps of about 1.9 million poor households. 
Approximately, 60 million households in the country are poor 
and need improved access to banking services. NABARD has 
set for itself the Corporate Mission to reach microfinance ser- 
vices to one million SHGs or about 20 million poor households 
by the year 2008. This translates to about 100 million rural poor 
or l/3rd of the total poor in the country. The task involves 
creation of a massive rural microfinance infrastructure for SHGs, 
federations of SHGs, and other associate intermediations аза 
sub-system of the formal banking structure. NABARD is also 
seized of the need for transition of the SHG members as micro- 
entrepreneurs with gainful employment opportunities for sus- 
tainable income generation. Empowerment of the women will be 
truly meaningful if their economic upliftment is also ensured side 
by side to enable the poor women lead a decent, prosperous and 
respectful life. 
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EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 
IN SAARC: A SELECTIVE 
ASSESSMENT 


T. NIRMALA DEVI 


Empowerment of women has emerged as one the major 
issues of development after the International Conference on 
Population and Development at Cairo and Women's Conference 
at Beijing, and gender equality has been considered as one of the 
essential components of human development in recent years. 
Gender disparity varies among countries depending upon the 
socio-economic context, which prevails significantly in the 
SAARC (South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation) 
region due to the limited efforts of the countries — Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka — to 
equalize the opportunities between males and females. The 
patriarchal societies of SAARC countries have been influenced 
by the feudal culture and the age-old image of women keeps her 
illiterate, economically unrecognized, socially inferior and legally 
helpless and their image in public life have been negatively 
influenced due to their unvalued and undervalued work in eco- 
nomic terms'. Although a modest socio-economic growth was 
visible in the SAARC countries in the last decade, the problem of 
gender disparity remains persisting, besides poverty. Despite 
the fact that empowering women through investing in their 
capabilities makes greater strides in the economic growth and 
the overall development of the countries, these governments 
have not made any serious efforts towards women's upliftment. 
However, in the recent past, there has been a positive move — a 
slow change in the mental attitudes and awareness of the eco- 
nomic activity rates of females — in the societies and govern- 
ments of the region. They have started recognizing the impor- 
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tance of encouraging women to acquire economic opportunities 
and even establishing some departments in the governments for 
their progress. Along the sidelines, non-government organiza- 
tions (NGOs) are also striving vigorously for women's cause 
especially in the rural sector in these societies. Viewed against 
this background, this paper aims at increasing the attention 
drawn in favour of the economic empowerment of women in the 
SAARC countries and also highlights the need for gender — 


focused policies and makes a case for a greater social invest- 
ment in women. 


Status of Women 


In the SAARC, region women are continuously relegated to a 
Secondary position as they live and work under disadvantaged 
conditions due to the predominantly agrarian structure of these 
economies. The problems facing women in these countries are 
enormous — viz., low levels of literacy, poor enrolment in 
Schools coupled with high drop outs, lack of vocational and 
technical training, marketing, and credit facilities, low health and 
nutritional status, low economic activity rates, poor political 
participation and less involvement in policy making apart from 
the prevailing customs, traditions and social taboos, as shown in 
the following Tables. Table 7.1 presents the female male dispar- 
ity in health and literacy fields; and the share of females in the 
total Tabour force. An overall improvement in life expectancy at 
birth was registered in these countries from 1985 to 1998 in both 
males and females. Though female life expectancy was higher 
than males in the latter year with the exception of Maldives, the 
life expectancy in the former year was lower in females till 
recently, defying the fact that women five longer than men due 
to biological norms reflecting the low nutritional status and the 
inadequate health facilities available to them. There was a wide, 
variation between Sri Lankan women and the rest in SAARC 
owing to the proper extension of health services to the people in 
the former particularly in rural areas. This country has a better 
quality of life in the entire developing world even when its 
income levels are lower. Adult literacy of females was also 
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substantially low in the SAARC countries barring Sri Lanka and 
Maldives, despite its significant contribution to the decline in 
infant mortality, high acceptance of family welfare, fertility 
decline, delayed age at marriage, better hygienic conditions and 
above all women's status in society. The female literacy was 
less than half of male literacy — though both were at low levels 
— in Bangladesh, Nepal and Pakistan and was a little over half in 
India in 1990. Notwithstanding the considerable improvement in 
the female literacy from 1990 to 1998, the female male gap was 
still high in these countries including India. Sri Lanka with least 
gender disparity and Maldives with gender equality in adult 
literacy stand as better examples not only in the SAARC region 
but also in the entire Asia. Low Labour participation rates of 
females in the region reflect the lack of education and training 
along with the socio-cultural factors that restrict the entry of 
women into Labour market. A modest increase in the female 
labour force was noticed only in Sri Lanka and Pakistan from 
1980 to 1999. The relatively high rates in Bangladesh and Nepal 
were attributed to the significant proportion of women in agri- 
culture and allied activities. Interestingly, the rate in India 
witnessed a slowing down from 1980 to 1999 perhaps due to the 
problem of enumeration. 


Table 7.2 provides the gender gap in school enrolment and in 
the economic participation rates. The gender inequality was 
high in Nepal, moderate in Bhutan, Bangladesh and India at the 
primary school enrolment ratios whereas gender equality pre- 
vailed in Sri Lanka and Maldives (not shown in the Table). The 
gap expanded at the secondary school enrolment in Bangladesh, 
while the females out-performed the males in Sri Lanka in these 
ratios owing to the implementation of universal education of 
women besides free education at all levels by its government 
since its independence. At the tertiary level, the number of 
female students as well as their share in science enrolment was 
only considerable in Sri Lanka and India. The adult female 
economic activity rate was two-fifths of males in Pakistan, less 
than half in India, and a well over half in Sri Lanka where as it 
was more than three-fifths in Maldives and Bangladesh followed 
by a well over three-fifths share of males in Nepal and Bhutan 
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because of the predominance of non-formal agricultural and 
animal husbandry activities. 


Labour Participation of Women 


A majority of women in the SAARC region are not in the 
mainstream of development as the economic participation rates 
of females are at substantially lower levels reflecting a certain 
extent the methodological problems aside from other social 
factors. Higher activity rates of women are generally associated 
with higher levels of industrialization and the consequent changes 
in the social division of labour and emancipation of women from 
the fetters of customs and traditions. Women's participation in 
the Labour force has been increasing in recent years both as a 
proportion of female population and as a proportion of labour 
force, but at a slow rate. There still exists the problem of lower 
female participation and its variation across countries. The in- 
dustry-wise distribution of female workers, as seen from Table 
7.3, revealed that women are crowded in one industry — agri- 
culture and allied activities. This industry accounted for a higher 
proportion of females than males in Bangladesh, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. However, there was a less concentration of workers in 
agriculture in Sri Lanka. Community, social and personal ser- 

‘vices also registered a sizable proportion of females in these 
countries, particularly in the latter two. The work participation 
was more or less similar in variation in males and females in 
these countries and females are less engaged in trade and service 
industries than males. One-fifth of female employment was 
recorded in manufacturing industry in Sri Lanka particularly in 
the garments and weaving apparel industries while a modest 
share was noticed in Pakistan and Sri Lanka. In Bangladesh, 
Pakistan and Nepal a high proportion of female workers are in 
the industries where the work is substandard and repetitive in 
contrast to the increasing employment in export processing 
zones in Sri Lanka, Maldives and India. The share of women in 
manufacturing sector was low in India in which a relatively well 
established manufacturing sector exists and concentration of 
women was in industries considered as women-specific in Nepal 
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(not shown in the Table 7.3. Segregating women into certain 
activities in the informal sector, especially to low paid nature of 
work, is a common characteristic of these countries. The 
available fragmentary evidence further indicate that women's 
participation in the labour market had increased to certain extent 
from the latter 1980s as a result of male labour migration to the 
Gulf countries?. 


As per ILO statistics, there is no consistency between the 
age groups and economic activity rates of females in SAARC 
countries. As the age advances from 15-19 years to 40-49 
years, the activity rates register an increase, and from 45-49 
years onwards a gradual decline is seen in general as in the case 
of Sri Lanka. In contrast to the above trend, peak activity rates 
of females are registered in the early forties in Pakistan and low 
rates in the young age group, reflecting not only the religious 
restrictions on young women to work outside, but the relative 
freedom enjoyed by females after completing child bearing and 
rearing duties. The rest of the countries exhibit an erratic trend. 
The high activity rates registered in the children's age group in 
Nepal? is a worrisome feature. 


Political and Economic Empowerment: 


The indicators of economic empowerment of women in the 
SAARC region in Table 7.4, also reveal a poor picture, irrespec- 
tive of the paucity of data in half of the member countries. Low 
participation of females as administrators and managers in these 
countries barring Sri Lanka; and limited number of female pro- 
fessionals and technical workers — little over one-third in 
Bangladesh; a well over one-fourth in Sri Lanka; one-fourth in 
Pakistan, and one-fifth in India — a less than one-tenth of 
parliament seats occupied by women; and the lower share of 
women in government at all levels with the exception of Maldives 
and Sri Lanka to certain extent indicated that much has to be 
done to elevate the economic and political status of women in the 
region. 
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A complex set of factors is responsible for a significantly 
low status of women in the region. From the above Tables 7.1 
to 7.4, it is inferred that Sri Lankan women аге much ahead of 
other women in SAARC as revealed by a number of indicators. 
The country stands as a remarkable example of very rapid social 
development through its accelerated demographic transition, a 
low population growth of 1.2 per cent which was achieved 
through a combination of universal education of women, later 
age at marriage and smaller families.* By introducing extensive 
social infrastructure in the rural areas and reducing the need for 
heavy investments in the urban sector, the country had vastly 
increased the opportunities for women mainly through educa- 
tion. Similarly the provision and extension of free health ser- 
vices through door delivery and supply of food at heavily subsi- 
dized prices and various other poverty alleviation schemes and 
women's welfare programmes have led to the achievement of a 
relatively high social status of women in this country. Maldives 
also showed a modest performance in women's progress and it 
appears that its uneven geographic nature overshadowed the 
impact of Islam on women's status in society as evidence shows 
that Islam has a negative correlation with women's education 
and employment. In this country, the female literacy is not only 
fully on par with males but more than half of women workers 
are in non-agricultural activities and over one-fourth in profes- 
sional and administrative categories. On health and nutritional 
front also, these women have better access to services in con- 
trast to the rest of SAARC countries. The performance of 
Indian women goes unnoticed with the exception of primary 
enrolment and life expectancy. The ‘trickle down effect’ in the 
earlier decades failed in this country because of the absence of 
built-in-mechanism in the system due to which the provision of 
equal opportunities were not visible. As a result, a majority of 
women, especially in the rural sector, was denied of the oppor- 
tunities of education, provision of better health and nutrition and 
employment in the formal sector. The above indicators show 
that India is in no way better than the rest of the SAARC 
countries in terms of women's empowerment. But in some 
states in India, viz., Kerala with its high level of female literacy 
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and low population growth provides an outstanding example in 
the country by indicating a reasonable status enjoyed by women. 


Conclusion 


The success stories of Sri Lanka and Maldives to a certain 
extent, and Kerala in India which displayed a relatively higher 
level of women's status through community and state participa- 
tion in extending the opportunities of education, health and work 
to the females showed a strong commitment of these govern- 
ments to women's welfare programmes, irrespective of lower 
income levels. The record of achievements in the field of 
literacy, health care and better quality of life in the above 
countries gave a pride of place in the SAARC region. The policy 
orientation of these governments toward social welfare in gen- 
eral and women's upliftment in specific is noteworthy in the 
entire low-income countries. The active role played by NGOs in 
the SAARC countries in uplifting the socio-economic status of 
women, especially in Bangladesh, is also noteworthy. 


Unless a concerted effort to realize the status of women 
through a regional dialogue under SAARC umbrella as well as the 
national level is made, much to be desired will be left out. 
Therefore, considerable public intervention is required to facili- 
tate acceleration in school enrolment and labour force participa- 
tion of females. 


The social rate of return on investment is high in the case of 
females, as is evinced by a number of studies, which makes a 
case for greater social investment in women in their health, 
nutrition, education and training, on account of efficiency. 
Though verbal commitment is made on women's progress in the 
countries of the region, concerted action is required on a com- 
prehensive national policy for the development and empower- 
ment of women covering an aspects of human development. 
Thus, the governments should lend more support to the gender- 
focused policies in these countries in view of the socio-eco- 
nomic benefits to be accrued. The governments should also 
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strive vigorously for women's cause in these societies and 
commit themselves strongly to provide women equal standing on 
par with men by supply the potential and opportunity needed to 
uplift their status. 
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П. WOMEN EMPOWERMENT THROUGH 
EDUCATION, HEALTH 


WOMEN EMPOWERMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


S. CHINNAMMAI 


Gender inequality is now receiving greater attention. Women 
and children represent 67.796 of country's total population. The 
Government is keen to ensure that women are empowered both 
economically and socially and they become equal partners in 
national development along with men!. 


In many countries, girls and women have less access to 
schooling and lower completion rates than to boys and men. 
There are many reasons for this lower participation of females in 
schooling. Some are restrictions associated with socio-cultural 
matters, which prevent the enrolment of girls in the formal 
primary school system, especially when there is an absence of 
female teachers. Lower school participation for girls compared 
to boys also occurs as a result of a view point that stresses that 
since most girls are destined to become housewives and 
mothers, there is no need (or value to be gained) for them to 
attend and achieve success at school. 


According to the census report of recent years, the sex ratio 
stands at 933 females per 1000 males. The literacy rate is 
46.86% for males as compared to 24.8296 for females. The 
female work participation rate is 13.9% while the male work 
participation rate is 51.62%. 


The Eighth Plan saw the setting up of various commissions 
and formulation of policies to uplift the status of women in 
practically every area needed for their empowerment. One of 
the primary objectives of the Ninth Plan is *Empowerment of 
Women" and that every effort will be made to create an enabling 
environment where women can freely exercise their rights both 
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within and outside the home as equal partners along with men. 
This will be done through early finalization and adoption of the 
"National Policy for Empowerment of Women" which lays down 
definite goals, targets and policy prescriptions along with a well 
defined Gender Development Index to monitor the impact of its 
implementation in raising the status of women periodically.? 


Educationally, women constitute one of the most deprived 
and long neglected of society. The deprivation gets acute with 
their poverty and socio-economic backwardness. By sheet 
force of traditions, cultural and historical circumstances they 
have been ignored and deprived of the opportunities for partici- 
pating and sharing the benefits of development. 


AII Nations have attained greatness by playing proper respect 
to women. [п fact the status of women in Society is the 
indicator of a national overall development. Swami Vivekananda 
said that there is no hope of rise for the family or country where 
there is no esteem for women, where they live in sadness. For 
this reason they have to be raised first. This can only be possible 
by educating them, because education improves the earning 
potential and productivity of women and helps them organized 
for asserting their rights. The training for rural/urban/tribal 
women can enable them to become literate through functional 
literacy classes. Well-planned training can help in acquiring 
literacy, skills and education that can ultimately bring about 
women development. 


Purpose of the study 


Social customs and practices that have struck deep roots 
and are sought to be justified by citing religious sanctions have 
resulted in deprivation of disadvantage to and discrimination 
against women. In matters related to economic development, 
women continue to be marginalised both in policy formulation 
and programme implementation. 


As a result women are handicapped by unequal access to 
political, social and economic resources. This in turn has 
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resulted in low levels of female literacy, high levels of infant 
mortality and poor nutritional record. The continually declining 
sex ratio is not only disturbing for demographic purposes but 
also it reflects the status of the girl child. So education is a 
major instrument for bringing changes in women status in the 
society. In this context this paper is to show that women have a 
separate identity, they can establish their own entity in the 
society if they want to. To show that women must be made 
conscious of the extent of their own power and the depth of 
their capacity through education, they must use their strength 
and only then they will learn to respect themselves. They have 
“empowered” themselves.[Table 8.1] 


Women's education lags far behind the education of men 
leading to negative repercussions on the country's overall devel- 
opment and will not on its own change the situation. In recent 
years, progressive educators have been promoting the "empow- 
erment" approach to education to benefit the disadvantaged in 
general and women in particular. 


The term “empowerment” however, has been a “non-starter” 
in Asia and the Pacific. Many traditional societies have reacted 
negatively towards any programme or project that is based on 
the empowerment approach. According to PAZ, “Empower- 
ment" is simply the ability of direct and control one's own life"^. 


АП over the world, the social and economic improvement 
resulting from women's access to education has been monu- 
mental. The value of such benefits, many of which have yet to 
be tapped, can only be appreciated if it is translated into mon- 
etary terms. The World Bank studies involving 20 countries in 
the region gave a conclusive support of women's education. The 
studies indicated that the country with a lower female enrolment 
rate would have worse indicators of social welfare. In other 
words, a country that neglects female education will spend a 
great deal more to achieve a level of social well being similar to 
Во: а country which has been supportive of female едиса- 
tion". 
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In Asia and the Pacific, a number of cultural factors con- 
tinue to hinder the full participation of girls and women in 
education. Social attitudes denigrating baby girls are still preva- 
lent. Daughters are considered ‘transient’ family members, 
waiting to be married off and to serve the families of their 
husbands. The immediate benefits of keeping young girls at 
home to carryout domestic chores, such as gathering cowdung 
and fodder, fetching water and minding younger siblings make it 
difficult for parents to appreciate the benefits of investing in 
their education. This is especially significant, considering the 
longer working hours kept by the girls, compared with the boys 
in all countries in the region. In several countries, their working 
hours are even longer than those of adult males. Faced with 
economic constraint, the parents are most likely to leave the girls 
out of school. They grow up to be uneducated and untrained 
women, unable to handle the double responsibility of looking 
after the welfare of the family and of bringing in income to 
support the family not to mention contributing to the progress of 
their society. Women constitute half of the world's food grow- 
ers. Also an increasing number of women around the world are 
the sole income-earners of families. 


A World Bank Publication shows that in Asia there is a 
considerable disparity between boys and girls in terms of pri- 
mary school enrolment, this being 77.4% for boys and 59.3% 
for 21155. A considerable disparity exists between primary 
enrolment of boys and primary enrolment of girls in many Asian 
and Pacific countries. It is to be noted that the countries with 
the widest gap in gross enrolment ratios by sex are also those 
with low overall enrolment rates. 


In some countries where equality between men and women 
is recognized as being important and where efforts are made to 
effect it, the disparity between the gross enrolment rates of 
males and females is not that great. In China for example, in 
1988 the total enrolment of Primary School age boys (ages 7 to 
11) was 97.5% while those of girls was a close 95.05%. How- 
ever, in depressed areas (such as Gansu) boys' enrolment is 
93% while that for girls is 87%. The China study also points out 
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that 70% of the dropouts at the primary school level are girls, 
and that the average level of education achieved by girls is much 
lower than that of boys’, Among the main reasons given to 
explain this situation is the age-old tradition of boy preference. 
In Iran it is reported that 78% of the 6 to 10 years of age were 
attending school in 1989. The enrolment rate of boys is 8396 and 
that of girls 74%%. The Vietnam study also says that women 
enjoy educational equality with men; the disparity in Primary 
School enrolment rates in that country between girls and boys 
being very slim in that girls represent 47.5% of the total enrol- 
ment, 


In the case of Myanmar, the sample survey of non-enrol- 
ment conducted by the Department of Basic Education (DBE), 
Ministry of Education, Myanmar, covering 8000 households and 
over 12,200 children in eight randomly selected townships in 
four divisions and one state is generalizable to the whole country 
and the country’s experience with regard to gender-wise dispar- 
ity is unique. The survey inter-alia found out that amongst 
children in the 5-9 years age group the overall rate of non- 
enrolment is 38.6%, however, the non-enrolment rate is higher 
among boys (40.1%) than girls (37%). It is interesting to note 
that the major explanation given for non-enrolment is "no money 
for school expenses"!?. 


The Indian study states that “їп general" the status of women 
in Indian society has been unequal vis-à-vis men. As а sequel to 
this, girls suffer from certain social, economic and educational 
disadvantages when compared to boys. The girl child in India 
generally suffers from certain age old beliefs and prejudices 
such as being perceived as being some one who is less useful to 
the family in the long run, and hence less important than her male 
siblings. As a result, she is often denied equal access to the 
sharing of opportunities whether they are material or educa- 
tional. As an educationally disadvantaged group, the girls consti- 
tute about 48% of the child population, educational disadvantage 
amongst girls being visibly greater in rural areas and amongst 
certain sections of the society. The disadvantages suffered by 
girls are relatively less in urban areas, in certain tribal areas, and 
amongst the educated! . 
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In several societies where the gender gap in education is 
wide, [Table 8.2] the argument seems to be those women and 
girls are already subsumed under the general target population. 
Even, when education is accessible, it is up to women and girls 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. What seems to be 
forgotten is that young girls do not choose to deprive themselves 
of schooling. The decision is always that of their parents who 


Table 8.2 


Distribution of Population by Educational Level (Per cent) 
Цо оо Di pi iie Lo s eU COL TOL ш d 


Educational 1971 1981 1991 

level Female Male Female Male Female Маје 
пути qu ym eed ie бый ae ASRS EE а 
Illiterate 81.30 60.60 75.20 53.10 67.83 47.25 


Literate without 6.8 12.20 8.60 14.40 8.94 12.53 


educational level 


Primary 7.10 1370 8.10 13.60 10.09 1437 
Middle 3.00 7.50 4.20 840 655 11.19 
Matriculate/Secondary1.50 4.90 2.30 созат 
Higher secondary - - 8.80 2.00 139 318 
Intermediate/Pre 

University 

Non-technical - 0.10 - - 0.06 0.10 
diploma or 


certificate not 
equal to degree 


Technical diploma - 0.10 0.10 030 01 040 
or certificate not 
equal to degree 
Graduate and above 0.30 0.90 0.70 2.10 144 3.40 
All levels 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Беса ыш (ЖАШАШЫ, C MER LAN a А m. == чети 
Source: Registrar General, India, Census of India, Social and Cultural 
Tables (1971 and 1981) 
Note: The figures for 1981 exclude Assam where the census could not 
be conducted 
The figures for 1991 excludes J & K where census could not be 
conducted 
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actually prefer to keep their daughters at home to carry out 
domestic chores, and to spend the family's limited resources on 
their sons. The female adults on the other hand are often 
overloaded with the double responsibility of working alongside 
the men in the field and running the households. Their working 
hours are from the time they wake up until the time they go to 
sleep. Over exhaustion and lack of leisure time leave adult 
women with no option but to forsake training and educational 
programmes being unaware of the benefits of education or 
viewing it as too distant and remote to make it their first priority. 
Even for women who would like to participate in educational 
programmes, the decision to actually attend is often not entirely 
their own. Their father or their husbands, if they are married, 
decide if they can participate. The men's negative attitudes 
towards the education of their daughters or their wife reflect 
their deep-rooted fear that education will lead women to become 
independent and “un-controllable” they may start “demanding” 
too much. This fear of the so-called "negative" effects of 
education may be looked at from another angle. Besides its 
economic and social benefits, access to education is the inherent 
right of all citizens, male or female. “The equal rights of women 
and men to assets and resources and the need for equitable 
distribution of the benefits of development must be perceived 
not only in terms of gender equality, but as issues of basic 
human rights and distributive social justice. The individual has 
fundamental rights to justice, to access to education, employ- 
ment and services and to opportunities for upward mobility. 
Women need to be conscientized through programmes to be 
aware of their rights to seek them and to safeguard their au- 
tonomy as individuals to control their own lives as in marriage 
reproduction and in their livelihood". 


The Central Government's direct commitment to expanding 
primary education for women this coming year is to the tune of 
Rs.160 crores. There is admittedly an urgent need to expand 
primary education and keep all children, girls and boys in school, 
there is no denying that girl's education continues to need special 
attention. To achieve the 6?6 of GDP level spending on educa- 
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tion, the Planning Commission has set up an expert committee to 
access the current status of expenditure оп education. In 
addition, the Plan allocation оп education has been increased 
from Rs.3350 crores in 1997-98 (RE) to Rs.4245 crores in 
1998-99 (BE). 


Organizing women into self-help groups marks the begin- 
ning of a major process of empowering women. The institutions 
thus developed will provide a permanent forum for articulating 
their needs and contributing to development. Deliberate strate- 
gies will be initiated to provide equal access to women particu- 
larly in the areas of health, education, information, life long 
learning for self development, vocational skills, employment and 
income generating opportunities, land, property including that 
through inheritance, resources, credit, etc., for this purpose. 
Newly elected women chairpersons of panchayats and the local 
bodies will be sensitized through the newly launched special 
training package to take the lead in ensuring that the funds and 
benefits flow towards the empowerment of women and the girl 
child. 


While modern education of men began with the passing of 
East India Company Act of 1813, female education suffered 
from state neglect on account of the Company's strict policy of 
social and religious neutrality and the prevailing norms of strict 
privacy and segregation of women. Women's education in India 
developed largely through private effort up to the time of inde- 
pendence. Secondary and higher education of women was 
confined almost exclusively to urban areas, a phenomenon that is 
still with us after more than 50 years. [Table 8.3] In 1947, girls 
formed only 23.496 of the total enrolment of 17,750,263 in 
218,165 educational institutions; 26.7% at the primary stage; 
18% at the middle stage; 12.896 in high school; 10.4% in 
universities and colleges of general education; and 6.6% in 
colleges of professional education. Besides the male/female gap, 
the system was marked by sharp regional, rural-urban and inter- 
group disparities. Female literacy rate was 696 compared to 
23% for males (Report of National Committee on Women's 
Education, 1959). 
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Table 8.3 


Number of Girls per 100 Boys enrolled 
in School and College 
ا > س‎ 


Year Primary Middle Secondary Colleges & 
(I-V) (V-VII) (IX-X) Universities 
Classes Classes Classes Jor general 
education 

1950-51 39 18 16 11 
1955-56 44 25 21 14 
1960-61 48 32 23 21 
1965-66 57 37 30 25 
1970-71 60 41 35 27 
1975-76 62 46 39 39 
1979-80 62 48 41 42 
1980-81 63 49 44 42 
1981-82 63 49 43 46 
1982-83 64 51 41 46 
1983-84 64 51 43 46 
1984-85 65 52 49 
1985-86 67 54 44 51 
1986-87 69 54 46 51 
1987-88 69 55 47 46@ 
1988-89 70 55 50 46@ 
1989-90 70 56 50 48@ 
1990-91 71 58 50 50@ 
1991-92 72 62 52 48@ 
1992-93 72 61 51 50@ 
1993-94Р 75 65 55 50@ 
1994-95Р 75 64 55 52@ 
1995-96Р 76 64 57 56@ 
1996-97Р 77 66 59 56@ 


аш ACIE IL Pi m ui 

Source: Department of Eduation, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, New Delhi 

P Provisional , 

(a Excludes professional, technical and special courses 
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Presently, India has the second largest educational system in 
the world after China, with 6,26,737 primary, 1,90,166 upper 
primary, 79,648 high schools, 28,487 higher secondary schools, 
7,494 colleges for general education, 540 engineering colleges, 
755 medical colleges, 818 colleges of teacher training, 1066 
polytechnics, 4,171 ТТГ$, 1,319 teacher training schools and 
308 universities, institutions of national importance and research 
institutions. In addition, there are, 2,90,000 non-formal centre 
(NFE) for out-of-school children in the age group 6-14 years 
and a massive volunteer-based literacy programme for adults in 
the age group 15-35 years. There are 111 million children 
enrolled in the primary grades Classes I-V, 40.4 million in 
classes VI-VIII, 18.5 million in Classes IX-X and 6.98 million 
students in higher secondary institutions. There are more than 
six million students enrolled in institutions of higher learning, 
girls from 43.5% at the primary level, 40.5% at the middle stage, 
37.8% at the higher/higher secondary stage and 38.8% in higher 
education (1998-99)!^, The system, however, still continues to 
be characterized by sharp regional and inter-group disparities. 
The national policies are now designed to reach out to girls and 
children from disadvantaged groups, especially those living in 
rural and remote areas. 


At the college/university level, women's enrolment had also 
increased steadily from 1.69 million (32.3%) in 1991-92 to 2.12 
million (35.8%) in 1995-96. In the science courses, girls consti- 
tuted about 35.5% of the total students enrolled in 1995-96. In 
the MBBS course in the same year 34.50% of the total students 
enrolled were girls and in Engineering and Architecture courses, 
14.25% were girls. Teacher training was the most popular 
professional course for girls where they constituted 48.47% of 
those enrolled. The total number of girls in the professional 
courses was 0.95%lakh in 1995-965. [Table 8.4] Keeping in 
view the continued backwardness of female education, a Na- 
tional Committee on Women’s Education (1958-59) made 185 
recommendations of far reaching consequence for promoting 
education of girls at all levels and in all types, including out-of- 
school girls and women. Consequent to this, a National Council 
of Women’s Education (NCWE) was set up, which in turn 
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Table 8.4 


Number of Females per 100 Males in University 
Education Disciplines 


Year Arts Science Commerce Engineering Medicine 
1950-51 15.4 A 0.5 0.3 18.5 
1955-56 14.9 y 0.7 0.2 18.9 
1960-61 22.3 X 1.1 0.4 25.6 
1965-66 36.9 = 4.9 2.2 29.4 
1970-71 50.2 21.0 6.2 3.8 25.3 
1975-76 44.7 27.1 9.9 5.2 22.0 
1979-80 61.0 38.3 15.8 6.8 40.4 
1980-81 59.7 38.9 18.5 6.8 40.4 
1981-82 64.1 41.4 21.2 6.8 43.1 
1982-83 63.0 41.6 22.9 6.8 46.1 
1983-84 62.3 42.1 24.1 7.6 47.7 
1984-85 66.8 45.8 25.9 8.6 51.4 
1985-86 66.7 47.9 28.1 9.2 53.5 
1986-87 65.6 47.5 29.2 8.4 43.4 
1987-88 64.1 44.3 27.9 8.64 48.4* 
1988-89 63.9 47.1 28.5 8.6+ 48.6+ 
1989-90 63.3 56.8 30.0 11.9+ 52.6+ 
1990-91 65.5 58.3 31.6 12.2+ 52.1+ 
1991-92 65.3 45.7 33.8 9.5+ 53.3+ 
1992-93 64.7 48.0 35.9 11.9 52.4 
1993-94P — 64.7 49.1 36.5 12.5 57.5 
1994-95P — 65.5 50.1 38.9 15.1 51.2 
1995-96P 70.3 56.8 40.8 16.6 521 
1996-97P 70.7 54.2 41.4 17.4 54.8 


Source: Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, New Delhi 


+ : Only for degree level, not post-graduate 
P : Provisional 
Note : Arts and Science figures аге combined for the years 1955-56, 


1960-61 and 1956-66. 
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constituted two very important committees, viz., the 
Bhaktavatsalam Committee to investigate the causes of lack of 
public support for girl's education, particularly in rural areas, 
and to suggest measures to secure public co-operation, and the 
Hansa Mehta Committee, which recommended co-education as a 
general pattern with transitional provision for separate schools 
for girls at the middle stage and common curricula for boys and 
girls with home science as a common core subject for both boys 
and girls at the elementary stage. The first comprehensive Edu- 
cation Commission (1964-66) paid special attention to the edu- 
cation of girls and endorsed the recommendation of earlier 
committees. 


The first National Policy on Education (1968) emphasized 
equal education opportunities for women in order that they might 
become agents of social transformation. A major shift occurred 
after the adoption of the National Policy on Education (NPE) in 
1986 and its Programe of Action (revised in 1992), which saw 
removal of educational disparities as a key issue and gave educa- 
tion the mandate to work for women's equality and empower- 
ment. India reaffirmed its commitment to education for all at the 
Jomtien World Conference on Education for All in 1990, with 
renewed emphasis on universalization of elementary education, a 
constitutional commitment (Article 45, Directive Principles of 
State Policy), and on adult education by setting up a National 


Table 8.5 
Disparities in Literacy Rate 1991 
Urban male 81.0996 
Urban Female 64.05% 
Rural male 57.87% 
Rural female 30.62% 
Schedule Caste male 49.9196 
Schedule Caste female 23.76% 
Scheduled Tribe male 40.65% 
Schedule Tribe female 18.19% 
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Literacy Mission in 1988 contemporaneous with the SAARC 
Decade of the Girl Child (1991-2000). The Ninth Five Year Plan 
continues to see education of girls and women's empowerment 
as crucial to national development. A major conceptual shift has 
been noticed in the last decade in the approach to education of 
girls and women. Investment in female education is now being 
seen as a development imperative rather than a plain moral issue. 


According to the 1991 Census, female literacy is 39.29% 
compared to 64.21% for males. Rural-urban and inter-group 
disparities are sharp. The rural-urban divide is the sharpest 
among females themselves. Urban females are twice as well-off 
in literacy. Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe females are at 
the bottom of the heap in Table 8.5. 


The programme of Nutritional Support to Primary Education 
which was launched in 1995 in 40 low female literacy blocks 
provided special programme to the enrolment, retention and 
attendance of girls. 


In Table 8.6 the overall literacy rate has gone up from 52% 
in 1991 to 62% in 1997. Female literacy has improved by 11% 
points compared to a 996 points increase in the case of male 
during 1991-97. Female literacy at 50% is still much lower than 
the male literacy rate of 73%. For further classification, refer 
Table 8.7. 


Education has, as we know, all along been considered the 
most powerful instrument for empowering women. It assures a 
special priority in the Ninth Plan. Efforts will be target oriented 
in fulfilling the goal of “Education for Women’s Equality” as laid 
down in the National Policy of Education 1986 and revised in 
1992. Special attention will be paid to the low literacy female 
pockets and to women and the girl children belonging to the 
socially disadvantaged groups i.e. SC/ST, OBC, minorities, dis- 
abled etc. as they still lag behind with the lowest literacy rates 
between 5-10% while the national female literacy rate is 39.3% 
in 1991. 


Universal Primary Education continues to be a priority in the 
Ninth Plan and simultaneously efforts will be made to ensure 
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both easy and equal access to education for women and girls. 
Steps will be initiated to eliminate gender discrimination in the 
admissions, remove gender bias and stereotypes in the curricular 
text books and learning material, create a gender-sensitive edu- 
cational system, promote gender sensitization of teachers on a 
regular basis, appoint more women teachers at the primary level 
(atleast 50%), reduce drop-out rates and increase enrolment and 
retention of girls through special incentives and improve the 
quality of education facilitating life long learning through corre- 
spondence courses, distance learning and self-study of the for- 
mal system of schooling. 


Vocationalization of secondary education and vocational train- 
ing for women will receive higher priority as one of the ultimate 
goals of empowering women is to make them economically 
independent and self reliant. The existing network of National 
Vocational Training Centre (NVTC) ,Regional Vocational Train- 
ing Centre (RVTCs), Pre-vocational Training Centres (PVTCs), 
Industrial Training Institutions (ITIs) and Craft Training Centres 
(CTCs) will be further strengthened with necessary improve- 
ments in the infrastructure facilities or introduction of up-com- 
ing trades, hostels etc. Part time short courses will be started to 
meet the timings of women and girls. Emerging areas of 
technical education will also be introduced which have high 
employment potential like bio-engineering, bio-technology, fab- 
ric designing, etc. 


Due to faster growth of girls’ educational participation, and 
persistent efforts, enrolment of girls at the elementary stage has 
grown steadily over the last five decades. The number of girls at 
the primary stage has gone up from 5.38 million in 1950-51 to 
48.3 million in 1998-99.The number of girls at the middle stage 
has increased from 0.53% million in 1950-51 to 16.3 million in 
1998-99.Between 1990-91 and 1998-99, the strong girl-child 
focus of EFA programmes and proactive state policies have led 
to a spurt in the growth of education of girls to a very noticeable 
extent. In absolute terms enrolment of girls during this period at 
the primary level has increased by 7.8596 million compared to 
that of boys, whose numbers have increased by 5.75% million. 
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At the upper primary stage, the increase for girls is 3.81 million 
compared to 2.52 million for boys. In fact, the growth rates for 
girls have always been higher than those for boys, with both 
starting from a much lower base. This is an account of sus- 
tained state efforts to promote education of girls as an important 
part of planned development. The percentage of girls to the total 
has shown a steady increase since independence at all levels of 
education. Between 1950-51 and 1998-99, the percentage share 
of girls among the children enrolled at the primary stage went up 
from 28% to 44% and from 16% to 41% at the middle stage; 
from 13.3% to 37.8% at the secondary/higher secondary level 
and from 10% to 38.8% in higher education. According to the 
latest figures, there is very little male-female difference in the 
promotion rate or the dropout rate; only girls take on an average 
a year longer to complete five years of primary schooling com- 
pared to boys. [Table: 8.8] 


Education of out-of-school girl is a major chunk of girls in 
the age group of 10-18. With respect to the UEE, the estimated 
out of school children in the age group 6-14 years were more 
than 40 million in 1997-98.: Of these 6796 were girls. In 
absolute terms, a total of 27 million girls were out of school, 11 
million in the primary age group and 16 million in the upper 
primary age group. The bulks were rural. 


Accessing post-primary education for girls from remote 
rural areas and disadvantaged groups, illiteracy and lack of 
primary and middle level education is a major hurdle for women 
to access secondary level general, technical and vocational 
programmes. This is more critical in the case of rural girls, 
where even middle school facilities are not available within the 
village. Need has to be these for specialized focus on enrolment 
and retention of SC, ST and OBC and educationally backward 
minorities. 


At the secondary level, participation of girls is low in science 
and mathematics courses because of lack of facilities in girls’ 
schools for teaching these subjects. Shortage of science teach- 
ers is also a big problem. Lack of adequate foundation in science 
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Table 8.8 


Drop out Rate (per cent) at Different Stages 
of School Education 


Year Primary Middle Secondary 
(1-И Classes) (I-VIII Classes) (I-X Classes) 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
1960-61 70.93 61.74 hi 2 2 " 
1965-66 7049 63.17 * 8 * . 
1970-71 70.92 64.48 83.40 74.60 d T 
1975-76 66.18 60.21 82.80 74.30 ? , 
1980-81 62.50 56.20 79.40 6800 8660 79.80 
1981-82 57.30 51.10 77.70 6850 86.81 7944 
1982-83 56.30 49.40 7496 66.04 8624 78.21 
1983-84 53.96 47.83 75.27 6610 84.79 76.41 
1988-89 49.69 46.74 68.31 59.38 79.46 72.68 
1989-90 50.35 46.50 68.75 61.00 77.72 70.99 
1990-91 46.00 40.10 65.13 59.12 76.96 67.50 
1991-92 44.30 40.30 62.40 56.10 75.87 68.55 
1992-93P 43.20 40.07 60.06 5399 74.69 68.15 
1993-94P 39.05 36.07 56.78 | 49.95 74.54 6841 
1994-95Р 37.79 35.18 56.53 50.02 73.78 67.15 
1995-96P 41.31 37.92 61.70 54.99 74.07 66.36 
1996-97P 39.37 38.35 51.89 52.77 66.82 73.04 
ee a, 


Source: Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Education in India (Various years) 


Note : Total dropout during a course (stage) has been taken as рег cent 
of intake in the first course (stage) 
Р : Provisional 


$ : Not available 
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and mathematics also keep girls away from non-traditional 
courses and agriculture. The problem is very acute in rural 
areas. A national programme of strengthening teaching of sci- 
ence and mathematics in all girls’ school, along with a scheme to 
meet shortage of science and mathematics teachers in girls' 
school is a must. Special focus is required to improve access of 
girls to secondary and technical education in rural areas. Provi- 
sion of guidance and counselling services for girls also needs 
special attention. 


Improvement of quality in state and state-aided schools and 
curricular reforms is necessary to make education more mean- 
ingful and relevant. Most of the training institutions imparting 
skill training are located in urban areas. In rural areas there is a 
general lack of facilities for non-traditional skill courses. There 
are limited job opportunities in rural areas. The attitude of public 
and private employers even in urban areas is not to accept female 
employees. 


The National Council for Women's Education, which had 
been functioning till the 1970s, needs to be revived and made the 
hub for holistic planning of education and development of women 
and girls. It has been realized that women's development can not 
be achieved as long as the largest minority of the country i.e. 
women remain illiterate. Eradication of illiterates amongst them 
is therefor a matter of prime concern to the nation. The training 
for rural/urban/tribal women can enable them to become literate 
through functional literacy classes. Well-planned training can 
help in acquiring literacy, skills and education, which can ulti- 
mately bring about women development. 


Mrs. Narayanan said that in the conference jointly organized 
by the National Commission for Women (NCW), Department of 
Women and Child Development and Central Social Welfare Board, 
that the women need to be empowered to take their rightful place 
on an equal footing with men. "They needed to be liberated from 
discrimination and exploitation". The girl child realized she has 
no right for education, desired and the good things in life. 
Before she grows up, she is sent to work in the city and at home, 
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is taught to cook food. Before she blossoms into a woman, she 
is taught to please her future husband and in-laws. A demanding 
husband makes her life miserable for her at her in-laws. To 
make matters worse, she is beaten or burnt to death for more 
and more dowry ^. 


If women are strong enough they can defy all the hurdles put 
to them religious and social constrains. In the end, she will win 
the battle, Women are basically strong. If they really want they 
can write their own destiny. Women stand united, women 
march forward and you have nothing to lose but your charm. 
Experts on women’s education agree that women's education 
should encompass the following components, enhancing their 
productive functions including the introduction of time and 
labour saving devices and the sharing of household responsibili- 
ties between women and men' improving their productive work 
by introducing new and appropriate technology, allowing them 
to work in areas traditionally reserved for men such as the 
installation and maintenance of water pumps, the application of 
fertilizers and pesticides’ and improving their mental abilities 
such as the ability to think logically, to solve problems and to 
raise questions on pertinent matters in their life. АП these will 
help to raise their self-reliance, self-confidence and self-esteem. 


A women is beautiful and perhaps, the prettiest creation of 
God. We must definitely admire her but we should never forget 
that she is а human being and not public property. In most 
villages, women are tortured under the pretext of dowry or a 
modest protest raised against the male members of the family. If 
the existing state of affairs continues, no village can develop. 
First and foremost, we should put an end to this discriminatory 
attitude. Women should be given equal rights of freedom. For 
the benefit.of men in the country, a woman is a mother, daugh- 
ter, wife, sister and above all, a sensitive companion. Right from 
her childhood, the girl child faces unfavorable circumstance. 
From the minute she is born, she is considered a burden espe- 
cially in a poor family, without any reason. The poverty stricken 
parents have to save every paise for their daughter's dowry. 
She is not sent to school though her brothers to attend school. 
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In recent years, there has been a growing recognition of women's 
enormous contribution to development. This has raised the 
consciousness of policy makers and planners who issue policies 
in favour of women's education. Education has a significant 
role to play in enhancing women's individual growth and their 
participation in development. The challenge before us is whether 
there is enough to provide on education that will make a differ- 
ence in real terms. This is all the more important in light of our 
interpretation of education as measuring "education for justice 
and peace" 


Evidence abounds that investing in women's education is 
beneficial to any country's development and experiences con- 
firm the multiplicity of benefits to society when girls and women 
have access to meaningful education. The benefits include 
better health for all family members, lower infant mortality rates, 
longer life expecting for men and women, improved hygiene and 
nutrition parties, better educated children, enhanced producti- 
vity, improved participation in community life and nation build- 
ing. With or without the term "empowerment" education, which 
helps the target population develop their ability to direct and 
control their own lives economically, socially, politically and 
otherwise, is the only kind of education that makes sense. 


There are many challenges that confront us on the path to 
gender equality and empowerment. First, we have to change 
those social norms and attitudes that results in glaring inequali- 
ties in the access to and distribution of resources be it land 
equation, health care or credit. Secondly, we have to fight 
violence, be it physical or mental against women. If we can 
achieve these goals, we shall succeed in removing barriers and 
opening the doors to a world of Opportunities for women. We 
will be able to restore to them the social status and dignity which 
are rightfully theirs. But Government alone cannot achieve these 
goals. To succeed we need the active involvement of all women 
and men community based organization, voluntary associations, 
panchayati raj and institutions. Indeed, in the entire nation we 
need to bring issues of gender equality and women’s empower- 
ment to the forefront of public consciousness". 


5. 


и. 
12. 


15. 
16. 
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LITERACY : GATEWAY ТО 
WOMEN EMPOWERMENT 


K.PADMANABHAN 


Introduction 


Change is the unchanging law of nature. From the old stone 
a age to the digital age or from the bullock cart age to the space 
age, three groups of people are involved, they are: those who 
make things happen, those who watch things happen and those 
who do not know what things are happening. There are few 
women in our society who could make things happen, notably 
contemporary women like great singers — Lata Mangeshkar and 
M.S. Subulakshmi, police officers like Ms.Kiran Bedi and Ms. 
Thilagavathi, Governers like Justice Ms. Fathima Beevi, politi- 
cians like Mrs. Sonia Gandhi, sports persons like Ms. P.T .Usha 
and Ms. Karnam Malleswari etc. There are many women who 
watch things happen. Many of them do not know and are not 


concerned with any of the change taking place in and around 
them . 


Women as Silent Builders 


If the women's contribution to development, in terms value 
addition, contribution to gross domestic product, home making, 
shaping future citizens, are taken into account, they can be 
considered as builders of the society. Their service to the society 
can be compared to the roots of a tree. They have been doing 
their work silently and perfectly.' 
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Emancipation of Women 


Women are become assertive and they seek to establish their 
due place in the society. By mobilising their force, women are 
marching towards the goal of freedom and to unshackle the 
bondage of misery. The women group gathered and they have 
formed a movement which cannot be snubbed by gender domi- 
nance. Women are emancipated today than ever before.? 


Literacy for Empowerment 


Literacy has been defined as the ability to acquire the three 
Rs- reading , writing and arithmetic.’ Literacy is also considered 
as the threshold to education and development. The relation 
between literacy and development has been questioned because 
of the existence of some kind of paradox. All those who prosper 
in wealth are not literate. For example, there are people, who 
inherited property or fortunes from their ancestors, who are 
prosperous despite illiteracy. Many business people are prosper- 
ous even though they have not learned the three Rs. The people 
who pursue certain traditional trades like carpenters, black- 
smiths, weavers etc., are not literate. They learned their trade by 
following their parents/ guardian's occupation. It makes it clear 
that literacy is one of the contributing factors for socio-eco- 
nomic development.? 


The literacy has gained importance only recently with the 
introduction of industrialisation, technological advancement, a 
gration, knowledge revolution, higher standard of living еїс.° 
Though one's own prosperity is not associated ni literacy, 
one's empowerment depends on the level of literacy.’ 


Literacy and poverty 


Most of the people, below the poverty line, are illiterate." 
The landless labourers in agriculture, child labourers in the 
unorganised sector and the women in the informal sector are 
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found to be illiterate.? Lack of knowledge and skill among these 
illiterate women have made them to earn very low income.!? 


Literacy Reduces Dependence 


In India, where large scale discrimination, disparity and 
inequality prevail in the society, literacy is the source of empow- 
erment, enlightenment and emancipation. The literacy will not 
only eradicate ignorance, submissiveness, enslavement but also 
it will change the attitude of women and it will enable them to 
think positively and develop the capability to manage oneself. It 
will develop self confidence among the learners and reduce 
dependence on others.!! 


Learn to Put Signature 


Mrs. Rajammal, 65 years old, learned to write her name in 
Tamil. It was a news in the village because she discarded the 
practice of using thumb impression. Mrs.Rajammal is now bold, 
assertive and she is willing to learn more, for, she could under- 
stand the power behind the Signature. She questioned the ortho- 
dox society which kept her in darkness so long a period. She 
even refused to give bribe to the post-man who brings old age 
pension to the aged, widowed and destitute women. The signa- 
ture is her mighty weapon with Which she secured self confi- 
dence and positive thinking. She decided to follow whatever is 
good for her, and the society to which she belongs. 


Women Self- Help Group 


The aim of the self help group is to provide an organisation 
to the small and marginal women farmers and to create aware- 
ness among them about the production conditions, marketing 
situations, exploitation by middlemen, indebtedness among them 
etc, 
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Women March to Banks 


The women farmers were independent and bold enough to 
80 to banks to open accounts, approach government officials in 
the agriculture and Horticulture Departments and panchayat 
union offices. Women belonging to the SHG are more prompt in 
repaying loans borrowed from banks. Therefore, banks are 
willing to grant loans to women belonging to SHG. 
Mrs.Rosamma, a palm leaf maker, hardly earned enough income 
for her family, after becoming a member of SHG, Rosamma 
learned the habit of saving with the banks and the bank has come 
forward to grant her loan to purchase hybrid cows. With the 
help of bank finance, Rosamma is able to establish a cattle farm 
with three jersey cows besides she started procuring and selling 
milk to the neighbours. Mrs. Rosamma is become a model to 
other women in the village. 


All Women Police Stations 


Many victims of male atrocities were afraid of going to 
police station because they felt that they were not safe. The all 
women police stations are a great relief to women who undergo 
silent suffering for a long time. The complaints filed by women 
in the all women police stations are on the increase. The new 
laws on the arrest and detention of women directed the women 
police to involve in these matters and male police have nothing to 
do. 


All Women Banks 


It should be appropriate to start all women banks in both 
urban and rural areas. Such banks would create a cordial rela- 
tionship and it would pave the way for rendering better service. 
In many families, women are the custodians of cash, but they 
seldom invest it so as to earn good income. The traditional banks 
have not opened its door to women, as a result, women's cash 
failed to flow to banks and vice-versa. On the other hand all 
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women banks will attract women and turned them into potential 
customers of the banks. 


Women Entrepreneurs 


More and more educated women are become self employed 
rather than seeking jobs. The women entrepreneurs are active in 
the areas of garment making, coir making, knitting, painting, 
fashion making, interior decoration, beauty parlour, pickle mak- 
ing, soft drinks making, gems cutting, agarbathi making etc. A 
self employed women is more honoured than the job seekers. 
They give importance to justice, duty, integrity and unity in the 
family and the society. The Society in turn has to provide all 
facilities to women entrepreneurs in the form of finance, train- 
ing, partnership etc., in order to utilise their managerial qualities. 


Conclusion 


Women are not only the symbol of wealth and prosperity of 
а society but they are the mirrors of the society to which they 
belong. The twentieth century has witnessed the emancipation 
of women in various walks of life like singing, sports, politics, 
administration etc. They are the silent builders of the society. 
The women movements are the outcome of their awareness to 
seek, secure and protect their rights. The illiterate women could 
not achieve anything. Therefore, literacy is the only source of 
their empowerment. Most of the illiterate women are living in 
poverty. But literacy reduces their dependence. Even to learn to 
put signature is considered to be a source of empowerment 
because it enhanced their self image and their self confidence. 
Women self help groups are women organisations aimed at 
creating awareness among women. The members of SHG are 
bold enough to open account in the banks, approach officials in 
the Govt. departments. All women Police stations have been 
rendering great help to women. So the women could approach 
the police station fearlessly. It is high time to open all women 
bank as it will pave the way for linking the families with the 
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banks. Women entrepreneurs аге а new generation managers 
who are capable of managing business and public affairs by 
themselves. They should be encouraged, supported and inspired 
in order to bring out their best for the society as a whole. 
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EMPOWERING WOMEN IN 
PARTNERSHIP WITH MEN: AN 
OVERVIEW OF EDUCATION 


D.D. PANDEY 


Women, comprising largest section of the population, and 
better known as half of the humanity, have long been neglected 
in their role as beneficiaries in the process of development. 
Though they contribute 2/3rd of the world's work hours, they 
earn only 1/3rd of the total income and owns less than 1/10th of 
the world's resources. The women experiences multifold, subtle 
and open forms of discrimination throughout her life and the 
deep rooted socio-cultural and traditional practices compounded 
with undemocratic value system further make it difficult for her 
to overcome the handicaps posed by the unequal status. It is still 
often considered a disadvantage to be born as a female. Gender 
discrimination thus today, is one of the most prevading forms of 
deprivation. 


Education has now been recognised as a human right with 
immense power to transform and on which foundation rest the 
cornerstones of freedom and democracy. Although it has fur- 
ther been identified as one of the most vital element in achieving 
sustainable human development by way of its capacity of com- 
bating poverty, empowering women, safeguarding children from 
exploitative and hazardous labour, protecting the environment 
and controlling population growth, yet the state of the world's 
children report 1999 points out that vast majority of 130 million 
children in the developing world are denied the educational right 
— almost two thirds of them are girls. An estimated 855 million 
people — nearly one sixth of humanity — will be functionally 
illiterate on the eve of the millennium — majority of them women 
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(UNICEF 1998). This is а violation of rights and loss of potential 
and productivity which the world can no longer tolerate. There 
have been a global efforts during the last four decades to 
understand the magnitude of this problem of discrimination and 
to restore the equalizing status of women, with that of men. In 
order to eliminate the obstacles coming in the way of enjoying by 
women equal status with the men, the United Nations General 
Assembly declared the International Year of Women in 1975 
followed by International Women decade from 1975-85. During 
the decade three world conferences were organised , first was at 
Mexico in 1975 in which Mexico Plan of action concentrating 
the efforts in 14 key sectors including education was devised. 
The second conference in series was organised at Copenhagen in 
1980 on the occasion of Mid point decade of the Women with 
the purpose to review and evaluate the progress. In the third 
world conference held at Nairobi , Kenya in 1985 the achieve- 
ments of the UN decade for women were finally reviewed and 
the Forward Looking Strategies (FLS) were designed for the 
advancement of women. In this conference, besides declaring 
education as the basis for improving the status of women, the 
participating Governments were agreed to encourage the elimi- 
nation of the discriminatory gender stereotypes from educational 
material, to redesign text books to presents positive image of 
women and to include women studies in the curriculum. In 
1981, the convention on the Elimination of АП forms of discrimi- 
nation against women entered into force calling for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination against women and for their equal rights in 
education. 


Further in pursuance of the decision taken in the meeting of 
the Heads of States of South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation ( SAARC) two ministerial and official level meetings 
were organised in the year of 1986. Although in the meetings it 
was agreed upon that considerable progress has been achieved in 
social sectors affecting women, however greater attention is still 
required to be focussed on critical areas including low level of 
literacy, poor enrolment in schools coupled with high drop out 
rate and lack of vocational and technical training etc. 
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The last decade of the 20th century has seen the emergence 
of gender as one of the basic issues of human progress. The 
world summit on children which was held in 1990 at New York 
set goals not only for health and nutrition but for education as 
well in the coming years. The world declaration of Education 
for all, adopted in 1990 at Jomtien, Thiland had made 
universalising access and promoting equality as one of its main 
objectives. UN Convention on Rights of the Child was adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1989 and India ratified the convention 
in 1992. The convention draws attention towards four sets of 
rights of the child i.e. Survival, Protection, Participation and 
Development. The developmental right of the child includes right 
to education, support for early childhood education and alike. 
The representatives of the Governments of nine most populous 
nations in the developing world (Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan) during the E- 9 
education summit held at New Delhi in 1993 pledged to achieve 
the goal of universal primary education by the year 2000. The 
fourth world conference on women held at Beijing in 1995 called 
for the elimination of discrimination in education at all levels for 
the creation of gender sensitive education system and for equal 
educational and training opportunities for women. The critical 
importance of girls education was also emphasized. The 
participants of the International Conference on Population and 
Development held at Cairo in 1994 called for the provision of 
universal aceess to primary education with a particular emphasis 
to girls education. The participating states of World Summit for 
Social Development held at Copenhagen in 1995 commited 
themselves to foster the social integration with a particular 
emphasis on girls education. The participating Governments of 
International Conference on Child Labour held at Oslo in 1997 
declared all those work that interferes with the child education 
unacceptable and created time bound programmes for 
compulsory basic education, with again providing emphasis on 
female education. Furthermore on the pattern of the UN, the 
SAARC declared.1990 as thet year of the girl child and 1991- 
2000 as the decade of the girl child. During this dacade it has 
been proposed to ensure the participation of the girl child in 
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nutrition, health and education and reach girls with basic services 
for their survival and development. The Women rights got 
reaffirmed as a central element in the overall global Human 
Rights Agenda in the 1993 World Conference on Human Rights. 
The relations between demographic issues and the advancement 
of women through education as advocated and researched by 
Caldwell 1979, Boume and Walker 1991, United Nations 1987 
got further agreed upon in the 1994 International Conference on 
Population and Development. 


The World Summit held in 1996 at Trinidad and Tobago was 
the first conference of the ministers responsible for women 
affairs in the commonwealth countries. The next meeting was 
held at Edinburgh in 1997 and the recent sixth meeting was held 
in India in the month of April 2000. During these conferences it 
was reiterated upon that in spite of making the best efforts by 
way of launching various schemes/programmes to bring the 
Women at par with men in various sectors including education, 
the status of women varies from country to country and even 
within a country. 


Women Education and Development 


Women education serves as an essential input in the overall 
process of development. It has the power to put a firm stop to 
the rising population. (Neelima, 2000). Education, which act as 
a multi linked variable in a country's statistical profile, has not 
only its base in promoting economic progress and nutritional 
status but has a range of other indices also including mortality, 
fertility, and life expectancy rates. There is an unmistakable 
correlation between gender education and fertility, mortality rate 
and maternal deaths. A ten per cent point increase in girls 
primary enrolment can be expected to decrease the Infant Mor- 
tality by 4.1 deaths per thousand and a similar rise in the girls 
secondary enrolment by another 5.6 deaths per thousand. ( Anne 
and King 1995). This mean correct in Pakistan, for example, that 
an extra year of schooling for an additional 1000 girls would 
ultimately prevent roughly 60 infant deaths. Each extra year of 
schooling for girls can also translate into a reduction in fertility 
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rates as well as maternal deaths in childbirth. In Brazil, illiterate 
women have an average of 6.5 children whereas those with 
secondary education have 2.5 children. In the southern state of 
Kerala, where literacy is universal, the IMR is lowest in the 
entire developing world and the fertility rate is the lowest in India 
( UNESCO 1995 ). The female education has the power to serve 
as best contraceptive because educated women have greater 
involvement in reproductive decisions (Dyson and Moore 1983, 
Cain 1998). 


Women Education : International Perspective 


If we analyse the status of women education in different 
regions of the world, we will find that poor quality of education 
provided in most of the countries as well as social and economic 
circumestances of many students has led to high rates of repeti- 
tion and drop out rate. The result is that about half of the 
students in Latin America do not attain basic literacy — even 
after six years of schooling. (UNICEF 1997). Regionally, the 
rates of progress of women education has the variation. In the 
South Asian countries nearly two thirds of women are illiterate, 
compared with about one third of men. The gap between girls 
and boys primary enrolment rates is over 10 percentage point. 
In East Asian and Pacific countries the gender gap in initial 
primary enrolment is virtually closed but completion is still a 
problem area with gaps of 10 percent or more in several coun- 
tries. Although discrimination against girls and boys is a prob- 
lem in the Latin America and Caribbean countries the girls 
primary enrolment has been on a par with boys for decades and 
girls secondary enrolment, 51 per cent tops boys, 47 per cent. 
The women literacy rate is 85 per cent and over three quarters of 
primary school teachers are female, the rates higher than any 
other developing region. Only about three quarters of the 
primary school age girls are enrolled in Middle East and North 
African countries and the gap between both the sexes is more 
than 10 percentage point. So far as the countries of Sub Saharan 
African region are concerned the gap is being narrowing down 
considerably with girls primary attendance rate now 57 per cent 
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and boys 61 per cent. The overall world rate of female gross 
Primary School enrolment ratio for the years 1990-96 is as low 
as 94 as against of 104 for boys. Again the PSER for girls is as 
lower as 93 for female as against of 105 for male in developing 
countries and 60 for girls as against of 76 for boys in least 
developed countries. 


Women Education In India: A Historical Perspective 


Although during the vedic period the men and women were 
used to be treated as equal but in the post vedic period the 
women was given the subordinate status of men and thus she 
was expected to be controlled as a daughter, wife and mother by 
her father, husband and son respectively. 


The Muslim rulers added further input in the deteriorating 
status of women. Besides disallowing the women for their 
development and declaring them unfit in the name of religion for 
any ofthe social, political and religious participation, the muslim 
rulers debarred the women even from receiving education as 
well. 


Although education in India started receiving some attention 
under British rule with the Charter Act of 1813 and obtained full 
recognition in the famous Macaulays Minute of 1835, education 
of women in India still remained absent from the Indian Society. 
After passing the Woods Despatch in 1854 by East India Com- 
pany containing Educational Development Programme, a special 
reference was made of education and employment of women 
and as a result Government assumed direct responsibility for 
making women literate. Some progress of Women education 
particularly at first stage of education that is primary level, was 
reported only in respect of a separate school for girls. Some 
women were also imparted training for appointment as teachers 
in girls school. 


1881-1902 


For the first time two Indian women graduated in 1883 and 
enrolment of female in schools gone up atleast three times from 
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1882 to 1902. Similarly the enrolment of girls in secondary 
schools during these two decades increased almost five times. 
The people began to recognise the importance of education for 
women resulting cracking down the social taboos of stopping 
girls education under the weight of social amelioration. While in 
1882, only one girt out of 3 was studying in mixed school, the 
ratio went up to one out of two in 1902, bidding a farewell to the 
malice of age old prejudice against coeducation, at least in the 
primary schools. 


1902-1922 


During the two decades of 1902-1912 and 1912-22, the 
entire sector of women education got further accelerated by 
discharging active role by the government in this sector on the 
one hand and impact of freedom movement on the other. Fur- 
ther Lord Curzon supported the case of women education and 
the similar policy was enunciated by Government Resolution on 
Education Policy. During this period the growth of women 
education was noticed at all stages of education. The girls 
education in primary schools recorded a four times unpre- 
cedented increase in between 1902 and 1922. The increase in 
secondary education too was almost four times during this 
period. The enrolment in colleges also increased six times 
during these two decades. The enrolment of girls in professional 
courses like medicine and teaching came to be 197 and 67 
respectively in 1921-22. The excellent passing out results in 
examination particularly at collegiate level exploded the myth of 
inferiority of women. The landmark in this period was the 
establishment of Indian Women University in 1916 at Bombay 
which is now known as SNDT women's university catering to 
the needs of higher education of nearly ten thousand women 
every year. Technical and vocational schools also showed a 
record increase of five times during this period 1922-1947. 


The women education got further flip during the period from 
1922-1947 as a combined results of increasing awareness among 
women injected by Social Reformers like Raja Rammohan Roy , 
Mahatma Gandhi's Movement, establishment of АП India 
Women's Conference (1926) and rise in the mean average age of 
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marriage of women. The significant event of this period was the 
emphasis laid down on women education by the Hartong Com- 
mittee stating that education should not only be the priviledge of 
one sex but equally the right of both the sexes and that the 
women education would be expanded further for the advance- 
ment of education in India. Visible progress of women educa- 
tion was witnessed during this period. The enrolment of girls in 
primary schools moved up as many as three times from 1946-47 
and enrolment in secondary schools also increased manifold. 
Higher education too reported impressive gain. In spite of all 
this expansion , the enrolment of girls accounted only 2.4 per 
cent of their population. 


Post-Independent India 


India has come a long way since dawn of independence so 
far as various aspects of women education is concerned . The 
girls enrolment in schools has increased greatly and consistently 
at all levels. At the primary stage girls enrolment has increased 
nine fold from 5.4 million in 1950-51 to 46.4 million in 1993-94 
and at the upper primary /middle stage over thirty fold from 0.5 
million in 1950-51 to 15.7 million in 1993-94. Atthe high /higher 
secondary stage it increased from 0.2 million to 8.1 million over 
the same period. A substantial increase in school enrolment at 
the higher level indicate improvement in girls education which is 
very significant for their all round development status. Not only 
has girls school enrolment has increased, but the percentage of 
girls in total enrolment has also improved at all stages over the 
years. Between 1950-51, and 1992-93, the percentage of enrol- 
ment of girls rose from 28.1% to 42.9% at the primary stage, 
from 16.1% to 39.3% at the middle / upper primary stage , from 
14.3% to 34.6% at higher/ higher secondary stage. These trends 
show a fairly rapid advance at all levels. Despite all these 
impressive achievements according to the latest available educa- 
tional statistics for the year 1999-2000 , the enrolment of girls in 
classes I-V consists only 82 per cent as against 100 per cent in 
case of boys. Thus it is clear that the enrolment rate of the girls 
will have to be increased if the gap has to be bridged at par with 
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Sources : Calculated from the Human Development Report, 1994 
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boys at least at the primary stage of education. The quantum of 
gap in case of middle education ( Classes V-VII ) is still much 
higher, when we see that only 49 per cent of girls in the age 
group of 11-14 years have been covered as against of the 
coverage of 65 per cent in case of boys. 


Enrolment is generally regarded as a main indicator for 
measuring the educational progress but it hides other factors 
which hamper the development and becomes a cause of slow 
progress. The enrolment statistics do not indicate whether all 
children in a school register in fact attend the school for a short 
time. As stated by the Education Commission the task of univer- 
sal education begins when children are enrolled in class I and it is 
completed only when they are successfully retained till they 
complete class VIII. Though school enrolment ratios have been 
rising, high rate of dropuots particularly of girls still continues to 
be a major problem. . During 1993-94 , little more than 1/3 
(39%) of number of girls enrolling at the primary stage dropped 
out before completing primary level , about more than half of 
them (about 57%) dropped out before completing upper primary 
levels and of the remaining 43% who reached the high/ higher 
secondary stage, another 10% dropped out before completing 
the school stage. Thus only about 32% of girls entering the 
primary stage reach at the end of schooling. 


In spite of the expansion that has taken place in the formal 
education system, a vast majority of Indian women remained 
outside the reach of education and are illiterate. Despite inten- 
sive efforts of the state during the last four decades to improve 
the literacy levels, the achievements is still not yet been 
completelely satisfasctory. Although the literacy level has shown 
substantial increase from 16.67 in 1951 to 52.21 in 1991, but the 
sex differential in literacy however has been consistent and 
pronounced. Over the four decades (1951-91) female literacy 
although has gone up five times i,e from 7.93 in 1951 to 39.29 in 
1991 but still the literacy differential between females and males 
is 39.29 and 64.13 respectively. During the decade 1981-91 in 
particular female literacy increased at a relatively faster rate 
(9.6%) than male literacy (7.5%) 
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In the post independence period, the number of female 
students in higher education has immensely increased. The 
percentage of female students to total students was nearly 12 in 
1950-51 which has increased to 33.80 in 1994-95. The recom- 
mendation of Kothari Commission to increase the percentage of 
female students up to 33 has now been come into reality. 
According to the data available, there are sixteen states and union 
Territories where the percentage of female students is above 33. 
These are Kerala (52%), Goa (50%), Pondicherry ( 45 % ), Delhi 
(44% ),Manipur (42%), Tamilnadu (39% ), Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Jammu and Kashmir (39% each ), Himachal Pradesh, Haryana 
(38%), Maharashtra (35%), West Bengal, Tripura and Sikkim, 
Karnataka (34 % each). Notwithstanding these disparities it is 
clear that the proportion of women enrolment is being bridged at 
a fast rate. Their performance levels have also been highly 
satisfactory. 


The participation of female students in technical and profes- 
sional streams has also shown marked increase from 0.3 per 
cent in 1950-51 to 7.7 per cent in 1986-89 and 13.1 per cent in 
1993-94, 


Women Education in National Documents 


The educational scenario after independence, witnessed 
conscious efforts to bring improvement in the status of women 
education by way of formation and composition of many 
commissions and committees from time to time. 


Just after independence, in the year of 1948-49 the Union 
Government constituted University Education Commission to 
recommend the various measures required to be taken to over- 
haul the educational structure of the country. While giving the 
boost to women education, the commission opined that educat- 
ing a boy is the education of an individual but educating a girl is 
the education of the whole family. The education of women 
therefore has influence on the prosperity of the nation. The 
commission recommended that education of women should be in 
conformity of their special requirements. It further suggested 
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that women should have maximum facilities for education spe- 
cially in home economics and home management. 


The secondary Education Commission which is also known 
as Mudaliar Commission ( 1952-53) disliked the idea of impart- 
ing different kind of education to boys and girls. The core 
recommendation of the commission was to provide equality for 
boys and girls in every sphere of life by utilising education as an 
major instrument. 


The Govt of India appointed a committee in 1958 under the 
chairmanship of Smt Durgabai Deshmukh to suggest inter-alia 
the special measures necessary to make up the lee-way in 
women education at primary and secondary levels. The commit- 
tee submitted its report in 1959 and made number of recommen- 
dations. It suggested that the education of women should be 
treated as a special problem for some years to come and that 
special programmes should be developed to expand the educa- 
tion of girls at all stages. It also recommended that a special 
machinery to look after these programmes should be created 
both at the Centre and at the state. In order to secure women 
teachers for primary schools, particularly for rural areas, the 
committee recommended that condensed courses for adults 
women should be organised on large scale as many as possible 
and that hostels should be attached to the secondary schools to 
provide facilities for secondary education to girls from rural 
areas. The committee also suggested that programmes offering 
special inducements to girls (such as gifts of free books or 
clothing or the grant of attendance scholarships) should be 
included in the Five Year Plans and that special facilities should 
be provided in order to persuade women to become teachers, 
especially in rural areas. 


In 1963 a committee was appointed under the chairmanship 
of the then chief minister of Tamilnadu by the National Council 
of Women Education. The committee which was known as 
Committee on Girls Education and Public Cooperation was given 
the task of looking into the causes of lack of public support for 
girls education . The committee came out with the : commenda- 
tions of establishing primary schools in every habitation of 300 
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people and middle and secondary schools in a radius of 3-5 
miles, provision of mid day meals, free text books and uniforms, 
relaxing age limits for women teachers and central assistance for 
school buildings for improving the status of girls education. 


A national committee under chairmanship of Smt Hansa 
Mehta was appointed in 1964 to study the differentials of cur- 
ricula for girls and boys. The committee recommended that in 
view of the fact that education has to be imparted keeping in 
mind the individual capacities, aptitudes and interests, there 
seem to be no need to diffrentiate curricula on the basis of sex. 


Education Commission (1964-66) which was headed by 
Prof D.S.Kothari while endorsing the views of National Commit- 
tee on Women education, Committee on Girls Education and 
Public Cooperation and committee on differentiation of curricula 
for boys and girls further recommended the need to launch 
special provisions, programmes and incentives and schemes to 
promote the women education. Commission furthermore stressed 
the need for opening of such avenues so that women can 
simultaneously pursue their career opportunities while discharg- 
ing the domestic responsibilities. 


The first National Policy Resolution adopted by the parlia- 
ment in 1968 marked a significant step in the history of educa- 
tion in Post-Independent India. It broadly gave the main prin- 
ciples on which the National Education System was to be based. 
The major view adopted in the resolution was to provide the 
equalization of educational opportunities for both boys and girls 
not only on the grounds of social justice but also to accelerate 
the process of social transformation. The most notable practical 
development was the acceptance of a common structure of 
education throughout the country and the introduction of the 
10+2+3 system by most states. In the School Curricula , in 
addition to laying down a common scheme of studies for boys 
and girls, Science and Mathematics were incorporated as com- 
pulsory subjects and work experience assigned a place of impor- 
tance. After adopting 1968 policy, more than 90% of the 
country's rural habitation achieved the schooling facilities within 
a radius of one kilometer. While these achievements were 
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impressive themselves, the general formulations incorporated in 
the 1968 policy did not, however get translated into a detailed 
strategy of implementation. As a result, problems of access, 
quality, quantity, utility and financial outlay, accumulated over 
the years, had assumed such massive proportions which re- 
quired to be tackled with the utmost urgency. The constitutional 
Amendment of 1976 , which included education in the concur- 
rent list was a far reaching step whose implications required a 
new sharing of responsibility between the Union Government 
and the states in respect of this vital area of national life. 
Education was put in the concurrent list with a view to give 
Centre adequate powers to implement the nationally accepted 
goals. 


Another notable development in the country was the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Status of Women in India (CSWI) 
by the Government in 1971 under the chairmanship of Phulrenu 
Guha to undertake a comprehensive review of all the questions 
relating to the rights and status of women. The committee focus 
was on diagnosis of social trends and response to the principle 
of equality, with a view to identifying more effective strategies 
for its realization. The committee submitted its report—Towards 
Equality - in 1974 , at the beginning of the International Women 
Decade. The major recommendations of the committee included 
general education up to class X followed with little provision for 
sex differentiation in Work Experience at middle and Sec level, 
providing primary school within a walking distance, coeducation 
at all stages of education, mixed teaching staff at coeducational 
schools, providing emphasis on job oriented work experience 
and making hostel facilities and scholarships etc as an in built 
mechanism for improving the status of women education. 


A major outcome of the CSWI report came out with the 
formulation of National Plan of Action 1976 which identified the 
core areas of health, family planning, nutrition, education, em- 
ployment, legislation and social welfare for formulating and 
implementing action programmes for women and called for 
planned interventions to improve the conditions of women in 
India. 
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The National Policy on Education (1986) proved a landmark 
in the approach to the Women Education. It addressed for the 
first time the basic issues of Women Equality." In the section 
titled Education for Women Equality the policy states that Edu- 
cation will be used as an agent of'basic change in the status of 
women. In order to neutralize the accumulated distortions of the 
past, there will be a well conceived edge in favour of Women 
The National Education System will play a positive, interven- 
tionist role in the empowerment of Women. И will foster the 
development of new values through redesigned curricula, text- 
books, training and orientation of teachers, decision makers and 
administrators. While taking the stock of the situation of lower 
enrolment and high drop out among girls , the NPE 1986 recom- 
mended number of correctional measures required to be taken to 
bring more and more girls to schools. In order to get the 
recommendations of the NPE in practice, the POA identified 
three areas of special attention namely review of school cur- 
ricula and text books to remove sexist bias besides promoting 
values of equality among sexes, reorientation of teachers to 
promote feeling of equality and increasing the coverage of women 
and women issues in research and training activities. The 
removal of women illiteracy and obstacles inhibiting their access 
to and retention in, elementary education was given overriding 
priority through provision of special support services, setting of 
time targets and effective monitoring. Besides focussing upon 
to gear the entire education system to play a positive interven- 
tionist role in empowerment of women and to encourage the 
educational institutions to take up active programmes to enhance 
women status and further women development in all sectors, it 
strengthenes the commitments and gives priority to universal 
enrolment, reduction of disparities, universalisation to effective 
access to schooling, expansion of early childhood education 
activities and universalisation of elementary education with 
focus on girl child. 


It was the year of 1990 when GOI appointed the National 
Policy on Education Review Committee (NPERC) under the 
chair of Prof Acharya Ramamurthi. It stressed the formulation 
of an integrated interventionist approach which should address 
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all the factors contributing negatively to the women education 
like negative attitude of teachers and parents towards women 
education, gender stereotypes both in official and hidden cur- 
riculum, poor representation of women in the position of author- 
ity, power and alike. 


In 1991 the Central Advisory Board on Education CABE (a 
body comprising the various Union and State Govt Ministers, 
selected educationist, individuals associated with various seg- 
ments of economy and NGOs) appointed another committee 
under the chair of Mr N.Janardhan Reddy, the then Chief minis- 
ter and Education Minister of Govt of Andhra Pradesh with the 
terms and reference to review and critically analyse the NPE 
1986 and NPERC. Though committee agreed with the NPERCs 
more emphasis on the importance of Women education than 
NPE, but the committee still found the NPE policy framework to 
be adequate. 


Although in short the recommendations of various commit- 
tees and commissions have putforth a multidimensional ap- 
proach covering process and input variables into account but 
still we need a more powerful and strong strategy to remove the 
constraints coming in the way of equalization of educational 
opportunities for girls and boys. 


Women Education in Five Year Plans 


The first five year plan (1951-56) passed without integrating 
women into developmental process.The planners and policy 
makers relied on trickle down theories of development whereby 
it was assumed that the prosperity in one sector, in one class, or 
growth at macro level would spread gradually to others. Conse- 
quent upon such development ideology, women were not made 
participant and beneficiaries in India's planned development. 
Planning benefitted women only incidentally and residually, and 
often bypassed some of their special requirements. Since they 
were not seen equal claimants with men,the gains did not flitter 
down to the vast multitude of women who remained shackled 
and servile. 
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The Second Five Year Plan (1956-61 ) was closely linked 
with the overall approach of the intensive agricultural develop- 
ment. The welfare approach to women issues persisted. The 
plan recognised the need for the organisation of women as 
workers. It also perceived the social prejudices/disabilities they 
suffered.The plan stated that women should be protected against 
injurious work, should receive maternity benefits and chreches 
for children. It also suggested the provision for training to 
enable women to compete for higher jobs. 


The Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) pinpointed female edu- 
cation as a major welfare strategy. In social welfare, the largest 
Share was provided for expanding rural welfare services and 
condensed courses for education. 


The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) continued the empha- 
sis on women education. High priority was accorded to Immu- 
nization of Pre School children and supplementary feeding for 
children, expactant and nursing mothers. 


The Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) emphasised the need to 
train women in need of income and protection. It also recom- 
mended a programme of functional literacy to equip women with 
skills and knowledge to perform the functions of house wife. 


In Sixth Five Year plan (1980-85 ) a variety of programmes 
were taken up under different sectors of development to amelio- 
rate the working conditions of women and to raise their social 
and economic status. The plan for the first time in India's 
history contained a chapter on Women and Development. It 
conceived of a multi pronged Strategy encompassing educational 
advancement besides other factors as an Strong tool essential for 
women development 


The Seventh Five Year Plan (1986-91) operationalised the 
concern for empowerment articulated by the International de- 
cade for Women. For the first time, the emphasis was qualita- 
tive, focussing on confidence among women, generating aware- 
ness about their rights and privileges and training them for 
economic activity and empowerment. The plan emphasized the 
need to open new avenues of work for women and perceive 
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them as a crucial resource for the development of the country. 
It wanted to give added input to the ideas and efforts initiated 
during the proceeding plan. 


The Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97) promised to ensure that 
the benefits of development from different sectors do not by 
.pass women and thus special programmes were implemented to 
complement the general development programmes. The flow of 
benefits to women in the core sectors of education, health and 
employment were monitored very closely. The approach of the 
eighth plan which regards women as equal partners in develop- 
ment process marks a progress from the goal of development to 
that of empowerment of women. 


The Ninth Five Year Plan (1998-2002) has identified the 
urgent need to review and synthesise all the existing policies and 
programmes designed for the empowerment of women. While 
taking note of the persistent discrimination against the female 
education , concerted efforts have been put into action to elimi- 
nate all forms of discrimination and violation of the rights of the 
child by undertaking strong measures including punitive ones. 
Long term measures have also been initiated to put an end to all 
forms of discrimination against female education through pro- 
viding incentives. 


In order to meet the increasing and challenging needs of 
women, there has been a progressive increase in the plan outlays 
over the last four developmental decades. The outlay of four 
crores in the first plan (1951-56) has gone up to over Rs 2000 
crores. A close look at the performance during the first to eighth 
plan reveals a mixed record of achievements. It is natural that the 
change from the position of utter degradation of women through- 
out history to a position of equality barely within five decades of 
India's independence is not a simple case of progress. In the 
earlier phase of developmental planning the concept of women 
development was mainly Welfare oriented. During the Sixties, 
women education received priority . During the Seventies, there 
was a definite shift in the approach from welfare to Develop- 
ment, which started recognising women as participants of devel- 
opment. The Eighties adopted a multidisciplinary approach with 
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a special thrust on the core sector of education Ninetjes 
recognised the contribution made by Women in Development 
and accordingly several policies and programmes were put into 
action for improving her status. (Planning Commission 1997. 


Attitude Towards Womens Education 


Public Report on basic Education in India (PROBE) in asso- 
ciation of centre for development Economics conducted a sur- 
vey in 1996 in selected states namely Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh,Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh as these 
states accounts for 40 per cent of India's population and more 
than half of all out of school children. The findings.of the survey 
revealed that in contrast of the supposed indifferent attitude of 
parents towards education, most of the parents (80 per cent) 
aspires for their children education and thus favours the view of 
compulsory education but their aspirations gives very unequal 
attention to boys and girls. To illustrate the proportion of parents 
who stated that education is not important for girls is as high'as 
10 per cent compared with only one per cent in case of boys. An 
overwhelming majority of parents want their sons to study 
beyond (often well beyond) class 8th, but many parents have по 
Such expectations for their-daughters. One specific réason for 
this (aside from the general problem of lack of parental ambition 
for female education) is that parents are often reluctant to let 
their daughters study outside the village, Another specific reason 
for this is that, in most of the circumstances, a well educated 
daughter is.harder to marry. 53 і 


Apart from these various demand side factors responsible 
for depriving the girls to take benefits of education, there are 
numerous supply side factors also those keep the girls either at 
home, locked in subsistence chores—or so isolated in the class- • 
room that they become discouraged and drop outs. Fortens of 
millions of girl children, education is beyond Teach because they ' 
are full time workers, many.toiling in hazardous and exploitative 
forms of child labour. For others, there are simply be no school 
‘for them to attend, or if there’ is, it fails to ensure their right to 
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education. There are very.few qualified teachers and in most 
cases the child family is not be able to afford the fees. The 
schools are far from home and lacking books and supplies. The 
girls are generally shunted into less challenging areas of study 
and undervalued by teachers by male classmates and by the 
general school culture. The classrooms in rural aréas tend to be 
roughly constructed. In number of countries overcrowding is 
also common specially in early grades. A teacher in Bangladesh 
has as many as 67 pupils, in Equatorial Guinea there may be as 
many as 90. Still many of children do not have access. (UNESCO 
UNICEF Pilot Survey).The delivery of*educational process has 
also.been poorly organised from overall management of school 
system to the way lessons are taught in the classroom. The 
decreasing enrolment rates at both primary and secondary levels 
in Central and Eastern Europe and the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent states, where education was once paramount, are .dra- 
matic testimony to this. - у 


Existing Programmes’ for Promoting Women Education 


After recognising the importance of demand and supply side 
interventions to improve the girls participation in ‘the overall 
process of women education, number of educational programmes 4 
in both sides have been initiated. The major. demand side inter- 
ventions to accelerate the process of women education so far 
includes programmes for awareness generation among girls and 
women and various incentivé schemes which reduce the direct 
‘cost of education such as hostel facilities, uniforms, textbooks, 
stipends, attendance allowance and alike. ‘Considering the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the problems of women education, ' 
numerous meticulously supply side interventions have also been 
designed focusing upon gender sensitization of the educational 
system and its functionaries so that gender concerns are re- 
flected in all the educational programmes, more particularly in 
the areas of basic and vocational education., 


Special innovative initiatives have been attempted to provide 
replicable models of enhancing girls and women involvement in 
literacy and education. Among the miost suécessful is Mahila 
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Samakhya which literally means men and women equality through 
education. It is conceived as a women empowerment process 
which does not aims to deliver services but seeks to bring about 
changes in women perspectives about themselves and that of 
society in regard to women traditional roles. It endevours to 
create an environment for women to seek knowledge and infor- 
mation in order to make informed choices and create 
circumstances in which women can learn at their own pace MS 
has expanded its coverage in UP, Karnataka,Gujarat A.P., Bihar, 
МР, Assam and Kerala through the support of DPEP. 


The University Grants Commission has created posts of Part 
Time Research Associateship for Women in Science and 
Humanities, including Social Sciences, Engineering and Tech- 
nology. 


The District Primary Education Programme has been taken 
up in 149 districts of 14 states , all of which are educationally 
less developed, with low levels of female literacy. A gender 
perspective has been incorporated in all aspects of planning and 
implementation and is an integral part of the programme. 
Programme goals focuses on reduction of gender disparities in 
education, retention and achievement of girls, particularly those 
from socially and economically disadvantaged groups. Interven- 
tion for girls education initiated under the programme includes 
flexible school timings to accommodate girls needs, residential 
schools, gender sensitive curricula and text books, recruitment 
of women teachers, improved school buildings with toilets for 
girls, educational incentives and gender sensitization for teachers 
and project managers. 


It is being ensured by the Government that at least 1/3rd of 
the students in Navodaya Vidyalayas which are fully residential 
in nature and in Kendriya Vidyalayas are girls particularly of the 
deprived sections of the society. 


The University Grants Commission has set up 22 centres in 
universities and 11 cells of women studies in selected colleges. 


Another intervention is in the form of non formal education 
programme. Under the scheme ninety per cent assistance 1S 
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being given for non formal centres exclusively for girls.The 
scheme has been recently revised so as to provide more facilities 
for educating girls. 


The Early Childhood Education Scheme (ECCE) was started 
in 1982 as a distinct strategy to reduce the drop out rate and to 
improve the rate of retention of children in the age group of 3-6 
years in primary schools.The scheme is being implemented in 
nine educationally backward states viz Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal. 


One of the most important intervention is the recruitment of 
more female teachers. The educational statistics shows that 
now more than 43 per cent of the primary school teachers are 
Women as compared to 15 per cent in 1950-51. Under the 
Operation Blackboard scheme 59 per cent of the teachers ap- 
pointed were women. 


Strategies like open schools, creche Services, vocational 
training etc are being adopted to improve the status of female 
education. Today, there are 76 National Child Labour Projects 
of the Ministry of Labour are operating in the country, covering 
1.5 lakh children withdrawn from work from areas of high 
concentration in ten states/ UTs. For the welfare of these 
children special schools have been set up to provide basic 
services including education. 


Department of women and child development has launched 
Balika Samridhi Yojana scheme in 1997 to raise the status of girl 
child born in families of BPL. Under the scheme the mother of a 
new born girl child receives a grant of Rs 500/ and an amount of 
Rs 4522/ invested in a postal financial instrument for education 
of the girl child and to make her economically independent. The 
Scheme has further provision of scholarship for her school 
education as well, The scholarship amounting Rs 300/ for class 1 
to Rs 1000/ for class X is to be deposited in the name of the girl 
child as a postal/bank investment. 


The scheme of condensed course for Educational and Voca- 
tional Training for needy women in rural, hilly and tribal areas is 
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in operation since 1958. Under this scheme of CSWB, NGOs are 
given grants to enable women of the age of 15 years to pass 
matriculation, middle and primary level examinations and get 
vocational training. 


Under the NORAD scheme grants are being given to NGOs 
to implement vocational training programmes for women. 


Adolescent Girls scheme which was designed in 1991-92 to 
use ICDS Infrastructure provides family life education to school 
drop outs and attempts to raise their health and nutritional status. 


Epilogue 


It is clear from the foregoing account that the less participa- 
tion of girls in educational process, is in essence, the problems 
of deep rooted cultural, traditional and undemocratic value sys- 
tem attached with the girl child. In fact, in the preamble and 
some other part of the constitution and extant legislation, women 
have been formally treated as an independent citizen and thus 
have equal rights to men in every sphere of life but the sorry 
state of affair is that they have always been relegated to a 
secondary role vis-a-vis men. Even after five decades of con- 
tinuing efforts, women condition continues to be miserable and 
into a grim existence. Notwithstanding above , an interesting 
trend is that the female education which very well open the 
doors for Women Empowerment has now been taken over as 
political, international and developmental character in place of 
viewing it as essentially а social and cultural phenomena. As a 
result of this , various global and national spectacular develop- 
ments specially during the past few decades have turned the 
attitude of society towards women education and women own 
perception towards their status in the society. 


Of course , the commitment to ensure the education to all 
children by implementing Education for All is the combined 
responsibility of National and Local Governments, but within 
this encompassing obligation, many partners like NGOs, Social 
Organisations, Mahila Mandals, Panchayati Raj Institutions, 
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Community Leaders and alike can play a pivotal role in pulling 
together all the input, process and output educational devices 
(offering child centred learning in the classrooms, rooting out 
the gender bias in transaction of education process, designing 
stimulating programmes for girls during early years, undertaking 
school mapping exercises etc) into a coherent, flexible and 
gender sensitised educational system. 


Further, although on the one side, numerous meticulously 
well designed demand side interventional programmes over the 
years have shown their remarkable achievements (by way of 
increasing the realisation for importance of education, better 
understanding of rights and responsibilities, greater awareness 
and gender sensitisation) but on the other there is still seems to 
be an justified need to suitably modify and strengthen the supply 
Side intervention programmes in the form of improving their 
qualitative, structural and meaningful aspects besides taking into 
care their transactional and managerial process. 
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IMPACT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
AND HEALTH FACTORS ON 
CHILD MORTALITY RATE 

OF PONDICHERRY 


REVATHI N., V. RAMANY AND D. DHARMASAMVARTANY 


Introduction 


Indication of the level of welfare enjoyed by children in large 
parts of the country is the amount of care they receive from their 
parents, educational facilities and indiscrimination between male 
and female children. Unfortunately, in developing countries, the 
welfare of children is very low thereby resulting in high deaths 
of young children. Child mortality is defined as the ratio of 
number of deaths of children below five years to total births. In 
India, it is observed that the child mortality pattern has declined 
over the years which is attributed mainly to the control of 
epidemics and famines. The level of child mortality is deter- 
mined by the health status, educational level, income and wealth 
possessed by the parents. Among them mother's role in the 
survival of children is high. Hence, if maternal morbidity is 
reduced, there is high chance of reducing child mortality consi- 
derably. 


Considering the Union Territory of Pondicherry, it is one of 
the smallest union territories among the others with a total 
population of 8,07,785 according to 1991 census. Out of this, 
6,08,338 of them reside in Pondicherry region. With respect to 
the level of education, the percentage of literate to total popula- 
поп stood а! 73.35 per cent according to 1991 census which 
shows that there is a negative impact on the death of children, 
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Regarding child mortality rate, there has been wide fluctuations 
since nineties. The observations by the Local Administration 
Department in 1998 regarding child mortality was 18.7 (age 
group 1-4) and 29.1 (age group 5-14) per thousand population 
(Government of Pondicherry, 1999). The decline is attributed to 
the impact of health care practices in solving various child 
diseases like tetanus diarrhoea, typhoid, jaundice, whooping 
cough and measles, respiratory diseases and reducing the mater- 
nal deaths. Besides, the immunization programme has been very 
effective in the region. It is observed that in 1999, 30,164 
children were given direct BCG vaccination (Government of 
Pondicherry).! 


In the above context, let us examine the earlier literature 
pertaining to child mortality which will help us to identify the gap 
of the study. Brager Mohan Otta? (1992) has analysed the 
impact of maternal education on the health of the child. The data 
was collected from Kendrapara, a sub-divisional town in Orissa. 
The results indicated that maternal education is inversely related 
to fatalism and the health status of child tends to raise with an 
increase in the level of education of mother in all income groups. 


Ali Ahmed Howlader? et. al. (1995) examined the factors 
which influence the health of mother's and children in the city 
slums. A two stage cluster sampling technique was used to 
collect data from 2,156 slums in Dhaka. Various socio- 
economic and health factors were considered for the analysis. 
The indicators used for morbidity and mortality among women 
and children include mothers suffering from any disease, type of 
sickness, place of seeking treatment, children suffering from 
any disease, deaths of children and age, place and cause of 
death. Logistic regression analysis was employed to identify the 
factors that are related to the health of women and their children. 
The variables assumed to influence maternal and child health are 
current contraceptive use status, place of delivery of last child, 
income of the household, health worker visiting the respondent, 
total number of children born alive, age of the respondent, 
education, vaccination during last pregnancy, type of birth assis- 
tance during last pregnancy, age of the youngest child and 
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immunization. Of these, the lack of access to immunization of 
pregnant women and delivery of babies by untrained birth assis- 
tance contributed to poor maternal and child health status in the 
city slums. Hence improvement has to be made to remove the 
obstacles for improving their health. 


K.C. Bhuyan* (1995) has examined the socio-economic fac- 
tors influencing child mortality in Bangladesh. Various socio- 
economic characteristics were considered and the information 
were collected from 1,250 couples in Bangladesh. A multiple 
regression analysis was carried out to examine the objective. 
The analysis revealed that 67 per cent had not experienced any 
child loss while 40.8 per cent had lost all children, Further, it 
was observed that fertility have a positive impact in increasing 
the level of child mortality while the occupation of the father, the 
duration of breast-feeding and economic status have a retarding 
effect. Therefore, it was suggested that efforts has to be made 
to enable parents to deal more effectively with the health care of 
their own families through increasing the level of formal educa- 
tion, specially that of women and disseminating information on 
health care. 


A.G. Khan? et. al (1997) had examined the factors associ- 
ated with the utilisation of reproductive health services in rural 
Maharashtra. The data was drawn from a baseline survey of 
four districts of Maharashtra conducted by the International 
Institute for Population Sciences in 1991, and sponsored jointly 
by the Government of India and UNFPA. A two-stage stratified 
random sampling was adopted and various dependent and inde- 
pendent factors were considered. Logistic regression analysis 
was employed to study the influence of the factors on the 
utilisation of reproductive health services and chi-square test 
was adopted to identify their association. The results suggests 
that the view of the respondents and their family members on 
reproductive health services, the number of children ever born, 
and the husband's education has a significant influence on 
women's utilisation of reproductive health services. 


On the above background, the present analysis is a similar 
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attempt to investigate the association of socio-economic and 
health factors with child mortality pattern in the Union Territory 
of Pondicherry. The rest of the paper is as follows. After brief 
introduction, section I deals with the methodology of the study. 
Section II deals with empirical results and discussion and finally 
the concluding remarks is presented in Section III. 


Section I Methodology 


The present data was collected in-person with the aid of a 
structured questionnaire in a small village called Ramanathapuram 
situated on the banks of Ousteri. A random sample of 100 
households was selected out of a total population of 8000 and 
information for all the selected variables were ascertained from 
the women respondent only during the second week of Februrary 
1999. Besides, the general data regarding the population of the 
area, organisation of the health centre and other necessary 
informations were collected from the Preventive and Social 
Medical Department in JIPMER. Chi-square test was employed 
to identify the association between socio-economic and health 
factors and child mortality Since women’s health plays a major 
role on the health status of children, the interview is restricted to 
women respondents. 


The socioeconomic factors considered include family size, 
age of the respondent, educational qualification of the respon- - 
dent, work status of the respondent, income of the household, 
religion, age at marriage, caste, type of house, area of house, 
source of drinking water, disposal of solid waste, toilet facility, 
source of lighting and cooking fuel. Under the health or demo- 
graphic variables, number of pregnancies, vaccination during 
pregnancy, health problems during pregnancy, birth spacing, 
contraceptive use status, visit by community health workers, 
distance of primary health centre and child care facility were 
considered. 


Section П Results and Discussion 
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The results of chi-square is presented in Appendix I. The 
application of chi-square test shows that in case of socio- 
economic variable, age of the respondent (11.121) has a signifi- 
cant association with death of children because 60 per cent of 
the respondents in the area has either no education or the level of 
education was only 1-5 class which drastically affects child 
mortality. The association between type of house (4.81) and 
child mortality is also significant which is on par with the 
theoretical association. In other words, roofed house is not a 
proper place for shelter during rainy season as water gets 
stagnated because of poor drainage system and thereby lead to 
the growth of mosquitoes and other germs which causes child 
death. The association with income of the household (10.87) is 
significant thereby indicating that as income increases, people 
will have the capacity to provide enough food and shelter for 
their children, protect them from ailments causing mortality and 
provide nutritious food for the women of the household to take 
care of her health during and after pregnancy. The family size, 
education of mother, work status of mother, religion, age at 
marriage, area of the house, source of drinking water, toilet 
facilities, source of lighting, disposal of solid waste and source 
of cooking fuel is not associated significantly because the area of 
study is well equipped with the above variables, Besides, major- 
ity of the respondents are unemployed which makes them pro- 
vide the necessary care for their children with restriction of their 
production at home. Since at home, facilities is good, health 
risks faced by women is low. 


Under the health variables, number of pregnancies is signifi- 
cantly associated with child mortality indicating that more the 
number of pregnancies, higher the chance of occurrence of 
child death. Further, the number of abortions, desire for male 
child and so on are indirectly responsible for the significant 
association. The association between child mortality and child 
care facilities is significant because majority of the care is 
provided by the mothers alone. Apart from this, the place of 
residence, utilisation of untrained dais and so on are indirectly 
responsible for the association." Vaccination during pregnancy, 
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problems during pregnancy, contraceptive use status, birth spac- 
ing, visit by community health workers, and distance of primary 
health centre are insignificantly associated with child mortality 
because the health centre in the study area are performing its 
functions efficiently. 


Section III Concluding Remarks 


The present article attempts to identify the vital factors 
associated with child mortality in the union territory of 
Pondicherry. Data was collected through scheduled question- 
naire from 100 women in Ramanathapuram area in Pondicherry. 
The respondents were selected randomly. Chi-square test was 
employed to identify the association of child mortality with 
socioeconomic and health variables. 


The chi-square results revealed that age of the respondent, 
income of the household, type of house, number of pregnancies 
and child care facility are significantly associated with death of 
children. With respect to the literacy level in general, educa- 
tional opportunities especially for women need to be increased 
thereby enabling them to make good use of the available health 
services. Health education has to be promoted among the people 
so that risk of child death can be reduced. Besides, effective 
implementation of family planning methods would enhance the 
health status of women thereby increasing the health status of 
the children considerably. Thus, the present findings call for 
proper formulation and implementation of various policies spe- 
cially with concentration on the health of women because mater- 
nal and child health are very closely related. 
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APPENDIX I 


Percentage Distribuiton of Households where child mortality has occurred 
across the selected socio-economic and health characteristics 


Socio-Economic Per cent Chi-Square Table Value 
and Demographic Distribuiton ар LSS COUR gr 
Characteristics (№= 100) 0.10 0.05 0.01 
Age of the 

respondent 

18-23 9.4 (22) 11.121** 7.78 9.49 13.28 
23-28 11.6 (43) 

28-33 3.6 (28) 

33-38 50.0 (6) 

38-43 0.0 (1) 

Family Size 

2 500 (2) 4.131 7.78 9.49 13.28 
3 7.7 (39) 

4 10.8 (37) 

5 15.0 (20) 

6 0.0 (2) 
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Socio-Economic Per сет 


and Demographic Distribuiton 


Characteristics (№= 100) 
Education of 

Mother 

No schooling IEL (36) 
(1-5) Class 19.1 (21) 
(6-12) Class 7.3 (4!) 
College & above 0.0 (2) 
Work Status of 

Mother 

Agricultural 

Labourers 7.1 (28) 
Non-agricultural 

Labourers 50.0 (2) 
Unemployed 11.4 (70) 
Income of the 

Household 

0.500 50.0 (4) 
500-1000 13.6 (22) 
1000-1500 8.8 (34) 
1500-2000 20.0 (15) 
above 2000 0.0 (25) 
Religion 

Hindu 11.5 (96) 
Others 0.0 (4) 
Age at Marriage 

12-16 27:3 — (11) 
17-21 9.6 (73) 
22-26 7.1 (14) 
27-32 00 (2) 


Chi-Square 


2.211 


3.551 


10.87** 


0.512 


3.59 


Table Value 
010 0.05 
6.25 7.81 
4.61 5.99 
7.18 9.49 
4.61 5.99 
6.25 7.81 
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0.01 


11.34 


9.21 


13.28 


9,21 


11.34 
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Socio-Economic Per cent Chi-Square Table Value 

and Demographic Distribuiton 

Characteristics _ (N=100) 0.10 0.05 0.01 
—— لل ل‎ 
Types of House 

Roofed House 15.3 (72) 4.81** 2.71 3.84 6.63 
Others 0.0 (28) 

Area of the House 

100-300 10.5 (76) 0.433 4.61 5.99 .9.21 
300-500 13.6 (22) 

above 500 00 (2) 

Source of 


drinking water 

Only Municipal 

tap 44 (23) 7.24 9.24 1.07 15.09 
Only Street pipe 5.9 (34) 

Only Neighbour 

hood tap 143 (7) 

Only Borewell 33.3 (9) 


Municipal tap & 
Street pipe 15.4 (26) 


Others 0.0 (1) 

Toilet facilities 

Open fields 11.8 (85) 3.07 4.61 5.99 9.21 
Private 0.0 (12) 

Both 33:3. 3) 

Source of Lighting 

Only oil lamp 20.8 (24) 4.55 6.25 781 11.34 
Only Regular 

electricity 6.5 (31) 

Oil lamp & 


regular electricity 12.1 (33) 
Others 0.0 (12) 
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Socio-Economic Per cent Chi-Square Table Value 

and Demographic Distribuiton 

Characteristics (№= 100) 0.10 005 0.01 
Disposal of soild 

Waste 

Common place & 

Open place 13.6 (44) 3.08 4.61 5.99 921 
Common place 

Open 13.9 (36) 

Place & no fixed 

Place 

Others 0.0 (20) 

Source of cooking 

fuel 

Only Kerosene 33.3 (3) 2.01 6.25 7.81 11.34 
Only firewood 86 (35) 

Only gas 00 (2) 

Kerosene & 

firewood 11.7 (60) 

Number of Pregnancies 

1 42 (24) 26.36* 7.78 949 13.28 
2 24 (42) 

3 13.9 (23) 

4 50.0 (8) 

5 677 (3) 

Vaccination during 

Pregnancy 

Given FE (99) 0.121 2.71 3.84 6.63 
Not given 0.0 (1) 

Problems during 

Pregnancy 

Excessive pain 33.3 (9) 6.88 9.24 11.07 15.09 


Nausca 6.7 (30) 
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Socio-Economic — Per cent Chi-Square Table Value 
and Demographic Distribuiton 
Characteristics: (М=100) 0.10 0.05 0.01 


———————— MM — 
Caesarean 20.0 (5) 


Any two 

problems 14.3 (21) 

No problem 6.1 (33) 

Others 00 (2) 

Contraceptive 

Use status 

User 12.2 (49) 0.16 2.71 3.84 6.63 
Non-user 98 (51) 

Birth spacing 

1 year 8.3 (12) 1.17 4.61 5.99 9.21 


(1-3) years 10.4 (48) 
Above3 years 20.0 (15) 


Visit by community 
health workers 


Regular 10.7 (75) 0.045 4.61 5.99 9.21 
Irregular 11.1 (9) 
Never 12.5 (16) 


Distance of 
Primary Health 


Centre 

Less than 2 Kms 11.6 (69) 0.51 4.61 5.99 9.21 
(2-5) Kms И.Е (27) 

More than 0.0 (4) 

5 Kms 

Child care 

facility 


Only self 8.5 (47) 9.98** 7.78 949 13.28 
Only relatives 50.0 (4) : 


"———————— 
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Socio-Economic Per cent Chi-Square Table Value 

and Demographic Distribuiton 

Characteristics (№= 100) 0.10 0.05 001 
کے‎ аи oo SI Doo c Mi e ASS 
Only 


Neighbourhood 0.0 (1) 
Self & Relatives 8.7 (46) 
Not applicable 50.0 (2) 
Note : * Significance at onc per cent level 


** Significance at five per cent level 


FEMALE EMPOWERMENT : 
OCCUPATIONAL SCALES 
IN KERALA 


K. SHAM BHAT AND V. NIRMALA 


Introduction 


Work participation rate, literacy, health and political partici- 
pation are the globally accepted indicators of female empower- 
ment (Human Development Report 1997). Under work participa- 
tion, while a movement from unorganised to organised sector is 
much better, attainment of higher occupational scales reflects 
improved socio-economic status and hence greater empower- 
ment. The 1991 census records the total work participation rate 
in India to be 37.46 per cent, with female participation rate 
comprising 22.25 per cent. Across states, female participation 
rate is observed to be the highest in Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
(48.79 per cent) and the lowest in Punjab (4.4 per cent). Mean- 
while, in Kerala, the total participation rate is 28.52 per cent, 
with females accounting for 12.8 per cent of the work force 
(Economic Survey 1994). 


As a country's economy grows, there is a tendency for the 
service sector to grow in its significance. In recent years, the 
occupational structure in India shows a Shrinkage in primary 
sector and a definite shift in favour of the service sector. The 
latter's contribution to national income and its labour market 
share have been growing over the years. This trend is reflected 
across states, and Kerala has been no exception to it. Total 
labour participation in its services sector has increased from 
32.51 per cent in 1981 to 37.81 per cent in 199]. Correspond- 
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ingly, the female participation rate registered an improvement 
from 24.8 to 30.68 per cent (Census 1991). This is indicative of 
a further improvement in women's socio-economic status, be- 
sides their greater empowerment. 


Within a job, workers always strive to move from lower 
ranks to the higher ones. This provides the necessary incentives 
to them to work more efficiently and sincerely. Attainment of 
provides higher occupational status and well-paid jobs is diffi- 
cult in today’s highly competitive and complex employment 
market. Complex, because, apart from an individual's qualifica- 
tions and capabilities, such attainments also depend upon factors 
other than the actual competence. In earlier days, occupational 
status was mainly determined by inheritance, whereas the present 
high technology age demands more effective utilisation of avail- 
able talents, besides specialised competence. 


According to status attainment models, the different levels 
of education of individuals with previous occupations or with 
the occupations of their father at a given point of time influences 
their occupational status. Status attainment was measured by the 
social scientists using scale technique or contingency table. 
Other methods were also adopted for the purpose, like the simple 
percentage analysis (Sorokin 1927, Davidson and Anderson 1937, 
Lipset and Bendix 1959, and Husen, et. al. 1969) and stochastic 
matrices (Paris 1955, Carlsson 1958, and Matras 1960). The 
contingency table analysis was employed by Livi (1950) Rogoff 
(1853) and Glass (1954). 


An overview of previous literature would highlight the issue 
further. Balu and Duncan (1967) converted family status and 
education into occupational status through educational attain- 
ment. Father’s education and occupation were included as the 
exogenous variables, whereas the respondent’s education, early 
occupational status of his or her first job and present occupa- 
tional status represented the dependent variables in their analy- 
sis. However, their analysis was not able to explain the variability 
in dependent variables, thus calling for an extension of the 
model. 
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In status attainment model, Duncan (1968) used ability as an 
exogenous variable together with father's education and оссира- 
tion in examining the variability of occupational level. But the 
determinants of cognity ability were debatable in his article. 
Some argued that ability was inherited and constant over time, 
and therefore, inherently unequal (Jenson 1969, 1972, and 
Hernstein 1971). On the other hand, yet others argued that ability 
was mainly determined by environment, it changed over time and 
was unequal for all individuals (Hunt 1961 and Hulsey 1959). 
Between these two extremes, several other attempts appeared in 
literature which directed efforts to separate the effects of genes 
from those of the environment. To Williams (1973), a person's 
ability was the result of an interaction between heredity and 
environment. 


The basic model of Balu and Duncan (1967) was considered 
as an intervening mediator between social background and occu- 
pational achievement. The number of years spent in different 
kinds of formal education was important for the placement of 
people on different steps of the ‘educational ladder’. This mea- 
sure was used under the assumption that each year of schooling 
represented the same additional increment in educational attain- 
ment. In some countries, the quality of the same amount of 
education can vary considerably between schools due to the 
quality differences in education, Attempts have been made to 
measure the quality of schooling by considering variables such 
as expenditure per student and conventional achievement mea- 
sures (Coleman et. al. 1966, Plowden 1967, Morgenstern 1973, 
Taubman and Wales 1974, Comber and Keeves 1973, and 
Williams 1980). 


In an Occupational Status Model, occupational status is 
considered as one of the measures of socio-economic success. 
Duncan (1967) opined that education exercised the strongest 
effect on occupational achievement, Besides, earning has been 
another measure of socio-economic success commonly used in 
the status attainment models. 


The basic model was extended by Balu and Duncan (1967) 
which proved to be useful one in many countries, This model 
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has been extended in four different directions. Firstly, additional 
background variables such as family size, family environment, 
ethnicity, race, religion, urbanisation and region were added. 
Secondly, in addition to education, a number of variables inter- 
vening the background factors and socio-economic attainment 
factors like motivation, ambition and aspiration were incorpo- 
rated into the model. Besides, interpersonal influences of wife, 
husband and mothers variables were also included as the 
interventing variables. Thirdly, an attempt was made to examine 
the effects of proximate career contingencies such as age, first 
job, work experience, size of firm, number of subordinates and 
job complexity. Fourthly, the model was extended to include 
additional outcome variables such as occupation and income at 
successive stages of the life cycle. 


The overview of theoretical issues and earlier studies per- 
taining to status attainment model indicate that socio-economic 
variables contribute to the attainment of levels of status in the 
employment ladder. However, factors influencing the employ- 
ment status in service sector pertaining to a specific region have 
not been examined so far. Further, the available theoretical 
literatures have not considered the impact of variables like politi- 
cal party affiliations or membership of a labour union in examin- 
ing the factors associated with employment level. For, in a 
country like India, political party affiliations and membership of 
a labour union assume great significance in determining the 
employment level. The former influences it through recommen- 
dations, while the latter does so by working against discrimina- 
tion of an employee in reaching higher levels of employment. 


Against this background, the present article seeks to exam- 
ine the factors that govern the greater empowerment of Kerala 
women in the context of their pursuit of higher employment 
status, particularly in the service sector. The study focuses on 
Kerala economy, which has its own peculiar features. For in- 
stance, while in terms of per capita income and standard of 
living it exhibits the characteristics of a developing economy, in 
terms of literacy and health indicators it is similar to a developed 
country. Above all, the state stands out for the high socio- 
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economic and cultural status of its female population. 


The rest of the article runs as follows. After the brief 
introduction, section-I presents the methodology of the study. 
Empirical results and discussions are given in section-II, and the 
concluding remarks in зесНоп-Ш. 


SECTION I 
Methodology 


This study is based on primary data collected from a random 
sample of 100 women respondents working in service sector 
drawn from Vijayapuram Panchayat of Kottayam district in 
Kerala. The information regarding the respondents were col- 
lected by interviewing them personally using pre-tested ques- 
tionnaire during March 2000. 


The ladder of employment of the respondent and her father 
and mother were measured as per the standard weights used by 
Kuppuswamy (1983). The weights given by him are as follows: - 
(i) professions-10, (ii) semi-professions-6, (iii) clerks and shop- 
keepers-5, (iv) skilled workers-3, and (v) unskilled workers-2. 
The following multiple linear regression analysis has been car- 
ried out to identify the socio-economic and political factors 
determining the attainment of higher occupational scales:- 


LE = со + с МНН + c,NCC + c,NFF + c, NBB + с,ОСРЕ + 
c, ОСРМ + c,YS + САВЕТУ + c YSF + с YSM + 
c, TEI + ¢,,MINS + с TED + c, JBTRG + c,,EXP 
+ с МОМ + ¢,,ASST + c,LABUNION + 
c,, МРРАКТУ + U 


where, 
LE = levels of employment, 
NHH non-Hindu to Hindu relation dummy, taking values 


"0" for non-Hindu and *1 for Hindu, 
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NCC = non-Christians to Christians dummy, taking values 
‘0’ for non-Christians and *1* for Christians, 

МЕЕ = non-forward to forward caste dummy, taking values 
`0” for non-forward and ‘1’ for forward caste, 

NBB  - non-backward to backward caste dummy, taking val- 


ues ‘0’ for non-backward and ‘1’ for backward caste, 

OCPF - occupation scale of father, 

OCPM = occupation scale of mother, 

YS — years of schooling, 

ABLTY- ability measured in terms of scale, 

YSF  - years of schooling of father, 

YSM = year of schooling of mother, 

TEI  - type of educational institution dummy, taking values 

‘0’ for private and °1’ for public schools, 

medium of instruction dummy, taking values ‘0’ for 

Malayalam and ‘1’ for English medium, 

TED = technical education dummy, taking values ‘0’ for no 
and ‘1’ for yes, 

JBTRG- job training dummy, taking values ‘0’ for no and ‘1’ 
for yes, 


= 
E 
0 
1 


EXP = experience in years, 

INCM = income of the respondent, 

ASST = value of assets, 

LABUNION = labour union membership dummy, taking values 
‘0’ for no and ‘1’ for yes, 


MPPARTY = member of political party dummy, taking values 
‘0’ for no and ‘1’ for yes, and 


U 7 random error term. 


The theoretical association between the explanatory vari- 
ables and dependent variable are summarised as follows:- 


Religion assumes importance in an individual's life, as it 
influences one's outlook and thoughts to a great deal. Non- 
Hindus are minority community and the privileges obtained by 
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them are less than those enjoyed by the Hindus. Hence, we 
expect that employment ladder will be higher when we move 
from non-Hindu to Hindu religion. 


In a country like India, caste plays a dominant role with 
respect to attainment of job opportunities. Despite the policies of 
reservation to promote backward castes, they still lag behind 
when compared to the forward castes in terms of job attainment. 
Hence, we hypothesize a positive shift in the scale of employ- 
ment when we move from backward to forward caste. 


Occupations of father and mother are expected to be posi- 
tively associated with the level of employment of the respondent, 
due to the fact that it is sure to reflect on the educational and 
career prospects of their offsprings. Therefore, a positive sign is 
expected for the coefficient. 


Higher years of schooling leads to higher levels of competi- 
tive power in the job market. Hence, we hypothesize a positive 
association between years of schooling and Occupation scale. 
Similarly, job experience and respondent's income are also ex- 
pected to be positively associated with their level of employ- 
ment. 


Earlier methodology suggested the measurement of ability of 
a respondent through conducting a spot test and deciding it on 
the basis of marks scored by him/her. However, this measure 
tends to fail if the respondents do not cooperate (Thomas, 
1980). Hence, in the present study, the ability variable is mea- 
sured by considering S.S.L.C. marks and the additional years of 
schooling, using a scale, i.e. above first class - 3 point scale, 50 
to 59 per cent - 2 point scale, 35 to 49 per cent -1 point scale, 
and fail - 0 point scale. Each year of schooling after S.S.L.C. is 
added to this scale point. This is a crude method of measuring 
ability, even though it does not explain the exact variability of 
ability across respondents. A positive association is expected 
between the ability scale thus arrived at and the occupation 
scale, as it is an indication of degree of competency of the 
respondent. 


Generally, the quality of education in a private school is 
better than in public schools. Hence, we expect a lower level of 
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occupation scale when we move from the respondent's educa- 
tion in private school to public school. 


English medium education usually has an edge over local 
language education in obtaining higher levels of job. This is 
because it not only increases the mobility of the job seeker, but 
also widens the scope of employment opportunities on the other 
hand. Hence, it is hypothesized that respondent's occupation 
scale will be higher when we move from Malayalam medium to 
English medium school education. 


Respondents with job training will have higher levels of 
employment compared to those who do not have it. It is because 
such trainings enhance the employees' skill and productivity. 
Therefore, its effect is expected to be positive. 


Educated parents tend to provide more education to their 
children. So, we hypothesize a positive association between 
education of father and mother, and the occupation scale of the 
respondent. Further, respondents with technical education are 
expected to climb higher ladders of employment compared to 
those with non-technical education. Therefore, the expected 
relationship is positive again. 


Income or earnings of the respondents reflect the levels of 
employment. Hence, we expect a positive relationship between 
the two. Assets represent one's family economic status. As a 
result, an individual from a rich family has access to better 
educational opportunities. Hence, we hypothesize a positive as- 
sociation between value of assets and occupation scale. 


Membership of a labour union increases one's bargaining 
power and safeguards against exploitation. Hence, we hypothe- 
size that employment scale will enhance when we move from 
non-labour union to union membership. 


A political party sympathiser or member has greater access 
to job market. This is due to the fact that recommendation bya 
political leader also plays a prominent role in getting a job or 
promotion these days. So, we expect that the occupation scale 
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of the respondent would increase when we move from non- 
member to membership of a political party. 


SECTION II 
Empirical Results and Discussion 


This section discusses the empirical results of the study. 
Table 12.1 reveals the occupation status of the sample 
respondents during the survey. Based on Kuppuswamy's manual, 
occupation is categorised into five, viz : - professional, semi- 
professional clerical, skilled and unskilled workers. The 
professionals category includes doctors, senior administrators, 
university and college teachers, engineers, bank managers, etc. 
The semi-professional group consists of clerks, typists, primary 
School teachers, etc. The skilled workers category comprises 
mechanics, electricians, telephone and telegraph operators, etc. 
The last category includes watchman and peon. Table 12.1 
reveals that majority of the sample respondents were semi- 
professionals (36 per cent) during the survey. The number of 
respondents in clerical cadre were 22 per cent and the skilled 
Workers seven per cent. 


Table 12.2 presents the descriptive statistics of the variables 
included in the regression analysis. The mean employment scale 
of respondents was 5.44 during the study period. In the case of 
social variables, Christian respondents were more than the Hidus 


Table 12.1 
Occupational Status of the Respondent 


Occupation Female 
Professional 15 
Semi-professional 36 
Clerical 22 
Skilled 7 
Unskilled 20 
Total 100 


— 
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Table 12.2 
Summary Statistics : Occupational Scales Function 
Variables Females 
NHH 0.2500 
(0.4352) 
NCC 0.7200 
(0.4513) 
NFF 0.6900 
(0.4648) 
NBB (0.2900) 
(0.4560) 
OCPF 4.6000 
(2.094) 
OCPM 0.5500 
(1.672) 
YS 13.36 
(4.547) 
ABLTY 6.18 
(4.34) 
YSF 8.98 
(4.61) 
YSM 7.340 
(4.652) 
TEI 0.23 
(0.423) 
MINS 0.13 
(0.338) 
TED 0.03 
(0.1714) 
JBTRG 0.62 
(0.4878) 
EXP 13.34 
(10.34) 
INCM 5049 
(42.05) 
ASST 1273000 
(1732000) 
LABUNION 0.39 
(0.4902) 
MPPARTY 0.13 
(0.338) 
LEF 4.52 
(2.706) 


Note : Parentheses shows standard deviation of the series. 
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and Muslims. The respondents constituted 69 per cent under 
forward communities. The average occupation scales of father 
and mother of the respondents were 4.6 and 0.55 respectively. 


Further, the average years of schooling of the respondents 
was the higher, compared to that of her father and mother. The 
average ability scoring of the respondent was 6.18. Majority of 
the respondents studied in private schools with Malayalam as the 
medium of instruction. About three per cent of the total respon- 
dents were technically educated. About 62 per cent of the 
respondents had undergone job training, while their mean years 
of job experience was 13.34. 


Under economic variables, the mean income of the respon- 
dents was Rs. 5,049 per month, while their assets were worth 
Rs. 12,73,000 during the survey. 


The mean values of political variables reveal that majority of 
the respondents did not belong to a labour union and nor did they 
have any political party affiliations. 


Table 12.3 shows the correlation matrix of variables in- 
cluded in the levels of employment function of sample respon- 
dents. By and large, the nature of associations among the sets of 
paired variables (both independent, and dependent and indepen- 
dent) emerge as expected. The magnitude of coefficients are 
also not large enough to cause any severe problems of multi- 
collinearity in the estimation of the regression model. 


The estimated result of determinants of higher levels of 
employment in service sector are as follows:- 


LE = 2.3475 + 0.4049 МНН + 0.5422 NCC - 1.1955 МЕЕ 
(1.5) (0.42) (0.64) (1.10) 


- 1.2415 NBB*0.0997 OCPF-0.1232 ОСРМ+0.0185 YS 
(1.25) (0.89) (1.44) (0.22) 


* 0.2279 YS * 0.0527 YSF * 0.0812 YSM * 0.1514 TEI 
(3.34)* (0.77) (1.27) (0.43) 


- 1.3785 MINS + 2.0008 TED + 0.7752 JBTRG 
(2.47)** (2.48)** (2.29)** 
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+ 0.012 EXP + 0.0002 INCM+ 0.00000008 ASST 


(0.66) (1.68)*** (0.08) 
- 0.6538 LABUNION - 0.3801 MPPARTY 
(1.82)*** (0.86) 


R?=0.7287 Е = 14.99* 


Under social variables, employment scale is observed to 
enhance as we move from non-Hindu to Hindu religion, but its 
influence is statistically insignificant. Further, it is observed that 
employment scale decreases when we shift from non-forward to 
forward caste and non-backward (mainly consisting of SC/ST 
employees) to backward caste. However, their coefficients are 
insignificant. The possible reasons are that these factors do not 
hold much relevance in the case of women whose labour market 
problems are common regardless of community or caste barri- 
ers. Occupation of father of the respondent has a positive impact 
on scale of employment, but the coefficient emerges insignifi- 
cant. While the positive sign is an indication of educational and 
career prospects for offsprings, its insignificance in the case of 
females could be attributed to the familial, social and cultural 
rigidities which tend to impose a constraint on women's upward 
progress. 


A one unit increase in the ability score is found to result in 
0.2779 unit rise in the scale of employment of the respondents. 
This is because the ability score which reflects the competence 
of the candidate is significant for rising to a higher occupational 
scale. Years of schooling of father and mother of the respon- 
dents are positively associated with the employment scale of the 
respondents. This is because higher levels of education of par- 
ents results in lower levels of social and traditional rigidities due 
to which, they play an active role in promoting the career of their 
daughter. However, the coefficients do not emerge statistically 
significant. The coefficient of a change from private to public 
school also emerges insignificant. Meanwhile, a movement from 
Malayalam to English medium of instruction in school education 
leads to a significant decline in levels of job. This may be due to 
the fact that understanding capacity of the subject is much easier 
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in local language than in/ English medium, which tends to raise 
the competency of the candidate. Job training and technical 
education significantly énhance the productivity and skill of an 
employee, and hence are found to be positively associated with 
the scale of employment. Meanwhile, although experience 
satisfies the theoretical expectations, its coefficient is not, statis- 
tically significant. 


The respondents’ income coefficient is observed to be sta- 
tistically significant and positively associated with the levels of 
employment. On the other hand, assets reflecting the wealth 
position of the family generally tends to lower the employees’ 
levels of interest in higher employment ladder. The analysis 
shows the coefficient to be positive, but statistically insignifi- 
cant. 


Under political variable, when we move from non-union to 
union membership, there is a decline of 0.6538 per cent in the 
levels of employment. The possible reasons for the negative 
association is the employer’s or the organisation's greater pref- 
erence for a non-union than a union member for promotion. The 
coefficient of membership of a political party is also observed to 
be negative and insignificant. The likely reason for this is that 
females usually do not prefer to become active members of 
political parties. 


SECTION Ш 
Concluding Remarks 


The paper analyses the determinants of attainment of higher 
occupational scales in service sector by women, which leads to 
their greater empowerment. For the purpose, primary data were 
collected in March 2000 from a random sample of 100 service 
sector employees belonging to Vijayapuram Panchayat of 
Kottayam district in Kerala. Scaling techniques, correlation ma- 
trix, and regression model were used to pursue the objectives. 


The findings of the study revealed that religion and caste 
factors exercised an insignificant influence on the enhancement 
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of employment scale of the respondents. This could be due to 
the fact that labour market problems of women are common, 
regardless of religion and caste. The impact of father's occupa- 
tion was also positive and insignificant, which is attributable to 
the lower value attached by the parents to their daughter's 
upward progress in employment. 


Education in public schools and in English medium were 
found to affect the respondents’ scope of enhancement in em- 
ployment. On the other hand, possessing job training and techni- 
cal education significantly helped them to rise up in the employ- 
ment ladder. Own income encouraged a significant upward 
movement, while assets discouraged it. Labour union member- 
ship affected women's scale enhancement in jobs, as employers 
prefer to encourage non-members who mean less trouble to the 
organisation. The coefficient of political party affiliation was 
negative and insignificant for females. This is because the women 
usually avoid party activity involvements. 


Thus, the study has implications for the elimination of social 
and traditional constraints which pose obstacles to women's 
economic progressiveness. This calls for structural change in 
the very socio-economic fabric of our society. In its absence, no 
schemes, policies and programmes of government for the devel- 
opment of women can succeed in Kerala or elsewhere in the 
country. 
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CURBING SOCIAL EVILS THROUGH 
EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 


Y. LAKSHMI NARAYANA 
K. RAJESH 


“Yatra Naryasthu Pujymthe Ramanthe Thatra Devatha: 
Yatry Trasthu Na Pujyamthe Sarva Satra Phala Kriya” 


— Manu Smruthi (3-56) 


I 


The paper analyses women status in ancient days, Vidence 
on women and empowerment of women. 


Vedic Period 


The “Sloka “ reveals that the women are being given so 
much of importance during the Rig Veda period (1500-1000 
B.C). The Historical researchers have revealed that women held 
a position of equality with men. Girls and boys were required to 
undergo ‘Upanayanam’ ceremonies in order to be initiated to 
Vedic studies. Adharvana Veda assures that the success of a 
woman in her married life depends upon her proper training 
during the Brahmacharya. Lopamudra, Maitreya, Viswavara 
Sikata, Nivavan, etc., During this period, the girls marriage age 
was 12 to 16 years, after completion of her education. Being 
educated, ‘Rig Vedic women had a voice in the selection of their 
husbands. In Vedas, it is not mentioned anywhere the practice 
of Sati. Thus, the status of women in early vedic times was 
relatively high which can be attributed to the education they 
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received on par with the men and the equal status given to them. 
The Social changes took place after 1 000 to 300 B.C., led to 
degradation in the status of women. The social scientist Alteker 
writes: 


"The discontinuation of Upanayanam, the neglect of educa- 
tion, and the lowering of marriage age produced disastrous 
consequences upon the position and status of women." In the 
subsequent periods, lack of education, child marriages, which 
increased the number of widows, the customs like ‘Purdha’ 
‘Sati’ and ‘Polygamy’ led to worsening of women's position. 
The dual standards of morality set-up by ‘Manu’ prevailed until 
the reformist movements initiated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Iswar Chandra Vidya Sagar, Dayananda Saraswathi and Kesava 
Chandra Sen. The reformist movements brought significant edu- 
cational, social and legislative changes and paved the way for the 
emancipation of Indian women in the twentieth century. 
Illiteracy, Lack of education and economic dependence have 
made women relegated to the secondary status. 


"Liberating Women would unleash a vast amount of Human 
resources now kept suppressed in the name of culture and tradi- 
tions ". 


Justice V.R. Krishna lyer's observation indicate how the 
shackles of social customs and traditions suppressed the 
development of women and relegated women to a secondary 
status. In Biological Evolution of man from animal state to 
civilized state, women occupied the key role but transformed 
into slaves in patriarchal society. The consequences of this 
change results in the present day society. In this patriarchal 
society, even in countries with high female literacy, women are 
under represented in high positions. History reveals that since 
ages women's talents and capabilities have been kept suppressed, 
due to the subordinate position of women in society as a 
structural constraint owing to the gender based division of 
labour in the family. 


Chalam quotes in his book, "The Woman in sociological 
change" that how many dancers, painters, poets (poetess), 
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sculptors, industrialists are being lost in women since centuries. 


Women who constitute about 49 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of India, even 53 years of Independence, are lagging behind 
in developmental activities and have not able to take full advan- 
tage of the constitutional privileges and statutory rights due to 
low literacy and education, economic dependency, poverty, ex- 
isting social structure and discrimination against women. 


Violence Against Women 


“15 there any one around to say 

To be born a woman is not sin 

Is there any one around to say 
Woman ! Hold your head high 
Woman ! Live -with dignity 

Is there any one anywhere listening?" 


— The Muffled Sob 


It is evidenced that from ‘Womb to Tomb', the women are 
being experienced severe violence. 


"Kalakanti Kannearu Olikina 
Siri inta Nunda Nolladu” 


— Sumathi Satakam 


It was written a century ago that if the woman weeps at 
home, there the Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) would leave the 
place. 


Though, we have entered into 21st century, infanticide, 
killing of girl-children, atrocities, dowry-deaths, sexual harass- 
ment, domestic violence, kidnapping of women, forced adultery 
(prostitution) are increasing day to day. The Women Welfare 
Associations, organisations who fought for social justice (Vol- 
untary Organisations), Action Groups, Forums, Non Govern- 
mental Organisations (N.G.O's) etc., are trying their sincere 
efforts to provide equality, social dignity, social status of women 
in the society. 
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The Preamble to the Constitution guarantees certain rights 
and privileges to women through the Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of State Policy; Article 14 confers on men 
and women equal rights and opportunities in the political, eco- 
nomic and social spheres; Articles 15 prohibits discrimination 
against any citizen on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex 
etc; Article 15(3) contains an enabling provision for the state to 
make affirmative discrimination in favour of women. Article 16 
provides for equality of opportunity in matter of public appoint- 
ments for all citizens; Article 39(e) ensures equal pay for equal 
work and, Article 42 directs the State to make provision for 
ensuring from abuse, just and humane conditions of work and 
maternity relief, raising the level of nutrition, equal pay for equal 
work. Many of these provisions were incorporated in the 
Convention on Elimination of all forms of discrimination against 
Women. 


п 


As per the figures published by the National Crime Records 
Bureau, Government of India, the number of crimes against 
women under the Indian Penal Code increased from 1,15,723 in 
1996 to 1,31,338 in 1998. In terms of crimes on, women, first 
place, goes to Uttar Pradesh and second place goes to Maharastra 
and third place goes to Delhi. Though the crimes are less in 
number, the crime rate is more. The atrocities which are 
depicted in the Table. 13.1 is disgraceful to the society. 


Crimes in Andhra Pradesh 


Though the Government of Andhra Pradesh is announcing 
so many measures, schemes for the welfare of the women equal 
status in all the sectors, setting up of Mahila Commission, the 
crimes on women in Andhra Pradesh are being increased. 2 or 3 
Rape cases, 2 dowry-deaths per day are being registered. 
Karimnagar stands first place in case of atrocities. It's all due to 
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Table 13.1 
Increase of Crimes in India 
Crime Year 
1996 1997 1998 
Atrocities 14,846 15,330 15,031 
Kidnapping 14,877 15,617 16,381 
Dowry-deaths 5,513 6,006 6,917 
Torture 35,246 36,592 41,318 
Suicides 28,939 30,764 31,046 
Sexual harassment 5,671 5,796 8,123 
Shifting of girls 182 78 146 
Sati 0 Џ 0 
Shifting of women 7,706 8,323 8,695 
Painting of women as 96 73 192 
obscene 
Dowry related crimes 2,647 2,685 3,489 
Total 1,15,723 121,265  1,31,338 


Rate of 
Increase (%) 


Source : Reports of National Crime Records Bureau, New Delhi 


Table 13.2 
Crimes on Women in Andhra Pradesh 

Crime No.of cases Regd 

1998 1999 
Atrocities 785 836 
Dowry-deaths 84 105 
Suicides 455 420 
Harassments 4,149 4441 
Disgrace (Insult) 2795 2952 
Total 11246 12059 


450 
5107 
3147 


13051 


Source : Reports of State Crime Records Bereau, Govt. of A.P. Hyderabad 
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degradation of human values, western culture in towns and 
cities, superstitions, illiteracy, greediness towards money etc., 


Apart from International Women's Day, provision of 33 per 
cent reservation in Assembly and Parliament for women, the 
violence against women is not stopped. The crux of the problem 
is that women's rights are not respected, protected, nor pro- 
moted as inalienable, indivisible and universal human rights. 
National Crime Records Bureau Director Smt. Sarada Prasad 
opined that the crimes on women are of three kinds viz., in 
houses, in working places, intransit (while going to home). It 
denotes that urbanisation and industrialisation decreases the 
safety of women. 


Domestic Violence 


The most pathetic aspect of disrespect is domestic violence. 
John Hopkin's school of Public Health and Centre for Health and 
Gender Equity records that one woman in every three through- 
out the World has been beaten, coerced into sex ‚ог otherwise 
abused in her life time. The report further observes that 10 to 
more than 50 per cent of adult women have been physically 
assaulted by an intimate male partner. The report also adds that 
the fear of physical and sexual abuse has an enormous impact on 
women's reproductive health, such as gynaecological disorders, 
unsafe abortions, pregnancy complications, miscarriage, low 
birth weight babies, public inflammatory diseases and so on. 
Further, the common observance is that such abusive relation- 
ships often result in unwanted sex, unwanted pregnancy and 
sexually transmitted diseases including HIV/AIDS. It is to be 
observed that ‘wife-beating’ is justified to correct an erring 
wife. This violence is not only confined to the common man but 
also to kings, rich, educated, employed, dignitaries irrespective 
of caste, creed or religion. The report also reveals that 70 per 
cent of women conceal this fact and suffer silently. 


In another case in Varanasi. a woman director Deepa Mehta 
proposed shooting of the movie “Water”, which depicts the 
pathetic conditions of widows in Varanasi faced a serious pro- 
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test by religious and fanatic rulers. The actress Shabana Azmi 
and Nandita Dass were ashamed at the shooting spot. It clearly 
resembles the violation of Human Rights. Smt. Syda Syed 
Hameed, Former Member, National Commission for Women 
published à good report known as "Voice of Voiceless", which 
reveals the pathetic conditions and atrocities on muslim women. 
Illieteracy, innocence, male domination, customs and traditions 
become barriers for the development of Muslim Women. 


REASONS FOR VIOLENCE 


Male Domination 

Refusal of sexual intercourse with husbands 

Refusal of sex at times 

Improper cooking of food 

Lack of wanted dishes 

Going from home without the prior approval of husband 
Refusal to bring gold, money etc., 


Demanding for Sarees 


до NDA А YN = 


Improper Home Management 


= 
= 


Improper hospitalisation towards mother-in-law and 515- 
ter-in-laws It is to be noted that 21 per cent of women are 
being proned to violence since 15 years in India. The male 
domination is the route cause for the violence against 
women. Society for Operations Research and Training 
(S.O.R.T) institute conducted workshop in April 2000 and 
opined the same reasons. 


Consequences 


This kind of violence leads to longterm health problems such 
as chronic pain, physical disability, drug and alcohol abuse, 
depression leading to suicidal attempts. The children born to 
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such women suffer from low weight, malnutrition and have 
behavioural and learning problems. United Nations Report says, 
out of the 193 Nations in the World only 44 have enacted 
legislation against violence and just 17 regard marital rapes as a 
crime. 


The Beijing Platform for Action (PFA) prescribed a three 
fold strategy to prevent and/or reduce violence against women ; 
they are 


1. To take integrated measures to prevent and eliminate vio- 
lence against women. 


2. То study the causes and consequences of violence against 
women and the effectiveness of preventive measures; 


3. To eliminate trafficking in women and assist victims of 
violence due to prostitution and trafficking. 


The Government of India did not initiate action on any point 
of Beijing PFA (Women Speak, published by 6 women's 
organisations, March, 2000) 


Atrocities of Women on Women 


Most of the atrocities of women are due to Mother-in-Laws 
and Sister-in-Laws in creating suspicion among the minds of the 
husbands. In Nirmal Town in Adilabad district a person killed 
his wife suspecting that she is having illegal relationship with his 
cousin. In another case, a muslim woman (Mother-in-Law) in 
Hyderabad by mixing Cyanide in Eyetex and forcibly applied it in 
the eyes of daughter-in-law in a function held at the house. 
Consequence is that the daughter-in-law lost her vision perma- 
nently and becomes blind. 


Exploitation by Media 


The Media by forgetting the Social responsibility towards 
society, showing the women as obscene in pictures, T. V.Serials, 
Advertisements, Posters, Newspapers etc., The Indecent Repre- 
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sentation of Women (Prohibition) Act, 1986, Quotes; “The de- 
piction in any manner of figures of a woman, her form or body 
or any part thereof in such a way as to have the effect of being 
indecent or of being derogatory or denigrating women or is likely 
to deprave, corrupt or injure the public morality of any person or 
persons of any class or age group not withstanding that persons 
in any other class or age-group may not be similarly affected" 
The Act prohibits the obscenity in any manner relating to women. 


Atrocities by Police 


The approach of the police personnel towards rape victims 
should be reformed . The Police used to file false petty cases of 
adultery , theft cases on street children etc., (orphans) to fill- up 
their quota or target of cases. It's brutal. It should be con- 
demned. They should be given counselling and teach Yoga'. 
Recently, the Government has taken some measures to curb 
Such practices by giving strict guidelines to the police personnel. 


Information Technology 


"Browsing *is being used by youth in a negative way and for 
seeing obscene (naked) postures which enhances the violence 
against women. 


Hi 
Empowerment of Women 


Empowerment is a goal, a strategy and a process. It is a 
combination of both. It is a process of action and reflection. It 
can generate new notions of power. Empowerment is a collec- 
tive action. Empowerment as a concept was introduced at the 
International Women's Conference in 1985 at Nairobi. The 
Conference defined empowerment as a redistribution of social 
power and control of resources in favour of women. In the true 
sense of the word, empowerment would mean giving-up old 
established ways, habits, and giving-up privileges. 
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The 
the 


and 


programme of Action 1992 has comprehensively given 
below mentioned parameters of empowerment of women: 


Enhance self-esteem and self-confidence in women. 


Build a positive image of women by recognizing their 
contribution to the society, polity and economy. 


Develop them an ability to think critically. 


Foster decision making and action through collective pro- 
cess. 


Enable women to make informed choices in areas like 
education, employment and health especially reproductive 
health. 


Ensure equal participation in the developmental process. 


Provide information, knowledge and skill for economic 
independence. 


Enhance access to legal literacy and information related to 
their rights and entitlements in the society with a view to 
enhance their participation on an equal footing in all areas. 


strategy for empowerment of women must be three 


Education that promotes building a positive self-image and 
self confidence among women and develops their ability to 
think critically, 


Skill development and employment for economic indepen- 
dence, and 


Increasing awareness among women about health, nutri- 
tion, environment, economic and political processes to 
ensure equal participation in the process of bringing social 
change. 


The empowerment of women is linked with their educational 
economic status in the society. Women are in a state of 
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economic, social, political and knowledge disempowerment. The 
solution lies in reversing this trend and to empowering them 
socially, economically and politically. This status can be achieved 
through capacity building facilities like access to education, 
knowledge, skill development and information. 


Regarding Empowerment of Women, Shabana Azmi, a film 
star, M.P., and Standing Committee of the National Urban & 
Rural Development opines that for the poor in the country, 
struggle is the only means of attaining their rights. In this 21st 
Century, the stoppage of entry, representation and sensitisation 
of women is nothing but the stoppage of sunlight by keeping the 
hand across the Sun. In 1990, V. Geetha in her book, "Voice of 
my Blood" says that if the women are given freedom, with their 
inborn intellegentsia, they would dominate the men. 


Role of Centre for Womens’ Studies 


The introduction of Centre for Womens' Studies (CWSs) in 
the Higher Education was a major achievement for women 
movement in India. CWSs is a critical input to promote better 
understanding of women's contribution to social processes. 
The programme aims to study and remove structural, cultural, 
or attitudinal causes of gender discrimination and this will em- 
power women to achieve effective participation in all areas of 
National or International development. CWSs setup in 22 Uni- 
versities and 1 1 Colleges to become more effective through 
intensive training of their staff. Extension Programmes will 
include social action and Community Development activities like 
consciousness raising on women's right, capability building 
through out-reach programmes. 


Challenges of women in the Global Scenario 


With the introduction of Liberalisation, Globalisation, 
privatization (LPG), Women prone to widening inequalities, glar- 
ing regional disparities disappearance of sources of livelihood, 
worsening conditions of work and living, reduction in the provi- 
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sioning of public services, growing consumerism, excessive 
exposure to sex and violence, criminalisation of politics and the 
use of communal, caste and ethnic identities in pursuit of narrow 
political advantage are adding fuel to the fire. 


Conclusion & Suggestions 


Apart from so many Pro-Women Laws, Women Welfare 
Associations, National Commission for Women, I.C.R.W., State 
Mahila Commission, Family Counselling Centres, the atrocities 
on women are not stopped. Hence, it is to note that the men 
need not show mercy over the women but they should change 
their attitude towards women for the lively and lovely environ- 
ment at home, for the sake of wealth and health, for the welfare 
of their children and the society. 


* Elimination of Patriarchal Society. 
+ Abolition of individual property (Right of Property) 


• Half of the work should be shared by men to eliminate 
overburdened stress on women. 


۰ Private Domestic work should be converted into Public 
Industry as quoted by Frederick Angels in 1884. 


+ А1 conflicts should be solved peacefully and women should 
be included in peacemaking and in solving the conflicts. 


۰ Distribution of Home Management and child - rearing prac- 
tices, equality among men and women would reduce the 
number of divorce cases, and enhances pleasure in the 
married life. 


+ Women should have sufficient liberty, freedom , opportu- 
nity, exposure to exhibit their talents in different sectors, to 
know the philosophy of the World in selecting their hus- 
bands. 


+ Соттоп Civil Code should be implemented. 


E Provision of Day Care Centres by the employers for work- 
ing women. 
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+ The Government should promote the creative skills of the 
women who are half of our population for the public 
productivity. 


+ Since from childhood, we (the parents) have to feed the 
child, the selfesteem, self-confidence apart from breast 
feeding to face the future challenges in the life. 


+ Тһе Media should respond to the grievances of women as а 
social responsibility towards society 


+ . Hon'ble Governor Dr. C.Rangarajan opined in an Interna- 
tional Women's Conference that compulsory women edu- 
cation should be introduced for the equal status of women. 


* Science and Technology should be directed for peaceful 
purposes and people centred, sustainable and ecologically 
sound development. 


+ Тһе police personnel should also respond sympathetically 
for the grievances of women. 


* Scholars and researchers have to play a major role in 
making the society more sensitive and aware regarding our 
social value systems. 


It's to be concluded that degradation of human values in life 
and lure of money towards luxurious life are the root causes for 
violence in the present global scenario. The Human values are 
needed for the individual, family, nation and country for the 
sustainable human life. 
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Ш. WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE, 
PANCHAYATRAJ AND 
CO-OPERATIVES 


TOWARDS EMPOWERING WOMEN 
— THE DWCRA PROGRAMME IN 
CHITTOOR DISTRICT 


K. SANTHA KUMARI 
INTRODUCTION 


Women empowerment has been one of the most important 
items in the agenda of national development. Out of 146 coun- 
tries, India ranked 118th in the Human Development Index! in 
1997 and similarly in the Gender-Related Index too it ranked 
118th. The aggravation of the human development gap by 
gender disparities illustrates the need to empower women with 
information and knowledge and allow them to emerge as leaders 
with confidence to guide their own destinies. The quest for 
empowering women through effective training and extension 
services also arises from the gradual decrease in availability of 
arable land, increasing population pressure and growing environ- 
mental degradation which have far reaching implications for 
food and nutritional security in future. 


Policy makers in India are increasingly aware of this problem 
and have launched several innovative schemes for women 
empowerment not only through government agencies, but also 
through dedicated non-governmental organisations (NGOs). 
Development of women and children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) 
was launched in India in 1982 for the comprehensive uplift of 
women and children of rural- families below the poverty line. 
The programme envisages "to organise women into socio- 
economic activity groups with the dual objective of providing 
employment and social strength to them?. It aims at raising the 
level of social consciousness amongst rural poor women and to 
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generate a confidence in them about their empowerment. It 
seeks to encourage collective action which is known to work 
better than individual effort. It also envisages the habit of thrift 
and credit among rural women. 


Approach of the programme 


The basic objective of the scheme is to provide income 
generating skills and activities to poor women in rural areas 
thereby improving their social and economic status. Through 
such socioeconomic empowerment, the programme seeks to 
improve the access of rural women to health, education, safe 
drinking water, sanitation and nutrition; and thereby to bring 
about an enhancement in the quality of life and general well- 
being of the women and children. 


Such DWCRA consists of 10-15 rural women is expected to 
be formed out of voluntary effort with the animation of a 
government official or a NGO. The groups are expected to 
develop decision making activities in regard to their own wel- 
fare, income and investment activities and evolve into a cohesive 
force asserting rights for better living status in rural areas. The 
revolving fund granted under DWCRA for each group is at 
Rs.25,000 to meet its working capital requirements), А wide 
range of economic activities, both traditional and nontraditional 
"like wooden-toy making, lambrearing, pottery basket-making, 
bangle-making, broomstick making, tailoring, etc. are open to 
the imagination of these entrepreneurs. 


The District Rural Development Agency (DRDA) shall pro- 
vide administrative support through specially recruited Addi- 
tional Gram Sevikas (AGS) and the existing block/mandal level 
staff, release finances and extend additional support in purchase 
of raw-materials and other inputs and also marketing of prod- 
ucts. NGOs have been involved in the implementation of DWCRA 
and CAPART (Council for Advancement of People's Action and 
Rural Technology) has been supporting voluntary agencies for 
taking up DWCRA пп rural areas. The TEC (Information. 
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Education and Communication) has also been added to the 
DWCRA for generation of awareness among rural women and to 
take up new and innovative programmes. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER DWCRA 


The success of DWCRA had been phenomenal all over the 
country. As against a target of 6,035 DWCRA groups, 3,308 
groups were formed during sixth plan using Rs.298.53 lakhs 
benefiting 52,170 women. During the Eighth Plan, as against a 
target of 61,900 groups, 1,36,371 groups were formed using 
Rs.16,220 lakhs benefiting 21,81,520 women upto July 19964. 


DWCRA had been introduced in almost all the districts of the 
country. In the implementation, some states like Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Tripura and Nagaland had performed very well, while 
other states, particularly in the Hindi heartland, the performance 
of DWCRA has been relatively poor. In Andhra Pradesh in 
particular, where the success of DWCRA has been remarkable, 
the ‘Shanti Lakshmi Groups’ of Cuddapah District and the 
"Podupulakshmi Groups, of Nellore district have become popu- 
lar in mobilising rural savings and bringing perceptible change in 
the living style of wómen. 


DWCRA in Chittoor District — A Learning Experience 


Chittoor District, one of the famine affected districts of 
Rayalaseema region is characterised by scanty rainfall, poor 
natural resources and low level of literacy. The poverty is a 
wide spread phenomenon. Women are the most vulnerable 
section of the society, their progress being limited by social 
problems like dowry, child marriage, etc. The total number of 
rural mandals are 65 and total number of women in rural areas 
are 2,87,500. 


DWCRA has been introduced in the district in the year 
1992-93 and so many number of women groups have been 
motivated by DRDA to save atleast Rs.30/- per month. At- 
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tracted by the positive aspects of the savings, many women 
started household savings*. All the groups have been saving for 
more than a year, were given revolving fund. By 1998-99, there 
were as many as 5800 groups which have revolving fund. Many 
reputed NGOs of the district like RASS, SPMAS, GVS, ACTS, 
PRAJWALA, etc., are also promoting the women groups. The 
NGO groups are not only receiving DRDA revolving fund but 
also getting finances directly from ВМК, nationalised banks, 
CAPART, etc’. 


The phenomenal increase in formation of DWCRA groups 
especially during Janmabhoomi and other programmes made the 
sustainability of these groups on important issues. Table 14.1 
provides information about DWCRA groups particulars in 
Chittoor district. 


The total number of groups formed since inception of the 
programme in the district was 5,738 covering 80,436 women. 
Most of the women members were from backward classes 
(30,742) and scheduled castes (28,940). The number of sched- 
uled tribes were 4,229. The total amount of Rs.8,54,980 lakhs 
were released to these groups revolving fund. The total amount 
of thrift was Rs.973.530 lakhs. 


Mahila Samakya - The Group Organisation 


As on today, in every village of Chittoor district, 3-4 women 
groups are functioning. The groups may be DWCRA/water- 
shed/NGO promoted groups. The group which is functioning at 
village have to be organised into a village orgnanisation called 
Village Mahila Samakya (VMS). AII the group leaders of various 
groups will be members of this village level Organisation. One 
village leader and secretary among the members will be unani- 
mously elected from every village*. The VMS covers the groups 
within a village, meet at least once in a month and discusses the 
functioning of various women groups of the village. It moti- 
vates the formation of new groups and revises the defunct ones. 
It also discusses various problems of village and offers probable 
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Table 14.1 


Statement Showing D.W.C.R.A Group Particulars 
in Chittoor District 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year No No. of Caste wise R.F. Thrifi 
of Mem- ши a a Amount 
groups bers 5С ae c ос Ёз Ёз 


1992-93 18 268 86 45 110 27 2.690 1.150 

1993-94 584 8454 2814 653 3630 1357 51.000 52.320 
1994-95 1183 14885 5235 849 6276 2525 136.550 180.170 
1995-96 1222 16361 5200 746 6939 3476 148.000 198.520 
1996-97 929 12691 4550 669 4579 2893 12-6.830 179.460 
1997-98 621 12260 5703 572 3315 2670 145.650 114.300 
1998-99 1080 14188 5021 558 5441 3168 236.220 231420 


1999- 101 1329 331 137 452 409 8.040 16.190 
2000 


Тога! 5738 80436 28940 4229 30742 16525 854.980 973.530 


Source: Progress of РУСКА Groups in Chittoor District (A.P), DRDA, Chittoor. 


solutions. It will watch functioning of various village function- 
aries like teachers, Anganwadi workers and put all efforts to 
derive the best services out of them. It will also function as a 
support to government in maintenance of drinking water sources, 
sanitation, etc., and keep watch on public distribution system. 


АП the leaders and secretaries of Village Samakya will be- 
come the Mandal Mahila Samakya (MMS) members at mandal 
level. A leader and five members will be selected from VMS 
members to become organizers of MMS. АП the leaders of 
Mandal Mahila Samakya will become the members of District 
Mahila Samakya (DMS) and out of them a leader and five other 
members will be selected as DMS members. They are over ail 
responsible for functioning DWCPA groups of the district. 
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Role of Government Functionaries 


Mandal functionaries like MPDOs and village functionaries 
like VDOS, district officials like P.D, DRDA will take active part 
in promoting Mahila Samakyas. 


Training and Skill Development 


The district resource team (consists of 8-10 eminent NGOs, 
3 MPDOs and Project Director/ will formulate the various train- 
ing programmes, the course curriculam and advise the district 
administration in making policy decisions. Mandal resource per- 
sons constitute a combination of government officials as well as 
NGOs who will be willing to take up the training at Mandal, 
cluster and village level. To upgrade the skill of producers steps 
were taken to make available modern inputs. 


Thrift and Credit Activities 


Out of 124 activities undertaken by DWCRA groups in 1999- 
2000, 9 activities were attempted in agriculture, 12 activities in 
animal husbandry, and 103 ISB activities’. There are many 
successful and prosperous Mahila Samakyas like Saraswati 
Mahila Samakya at Kothapalli, Kaveri Mahila Samakya at 
Pendurivandlapalli, Srilalitadevi Samakya at Kolamanasapalli, etc. 
A nucleus of Rs.3 lakhs were therefore made available for 
lending small loans. The loan amounts have been kept at fixed 
sum of Rs.500, Rs.1000 and Rs.2000 along with repayment 
schedules and weekly instalments in view of the convenience 


and capacity of the members. 


The type of income generating activities taken by women are 
chick and goat rearing, egg selling, vegetable growing, tailoring, 
bangle-making, tailoring, bamboo basket making, bangle-mak- 
ing, dairying, etc. Market linkages and input services are also 
developed to the selected trades. As a result, of these efforts, 
the groups are earning not only normal incomes but managed to 
build up huge capitals. They have become self-sufficient. 
Their living standards increased and their children started to go 
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schools. 
"Русга Bazars — An Inspiration 


A DWCRA Bazar is a market where the goods produced by 
DWCRA women are put into sale at appropriate prices. They 
serve as a source of inspiration for rural women for getting 
reasonable profits and further enhancement of their work. Seven 
such bazars were proposed in centres like Tirumala, V. Kota, 
Kuppam, Palamaner, Puttur, Chittoor and Tirupati. Chittoor 
district has got the distinction of standing second and third 
during 1998 and 1999 РУСКА Bazars conducted at Hyderabad 
respectively. 


Creation of Infrastructure 


The women groups are not only bothered of economic 
development but also they, feel of the social development. The 
members are reported that they are conscious of maintaining the 
public services like street lights and drinking water facilities in 
proper condition'?, They are actively participating in 
Janmabhoomi, Shramadanam and other programmes for con- 
struction of roads, cleaning of streets, white-washing of schools, 
etc. They also educate other women about the cleanliness, and 
mother and child, health care. Thus adequate supervision and 
guidance from officials facilitated the groups to diversify their 
activities to improve not only their earnings but their quality of 
life a sustainable way. 


Conclusion 


The changing scenario and dynamics of rural development 
demand that increasing attention should be paid to women 
empowerment. The structure of rural areas in Chittoor district 
is also fast changing with women becoming economically 
empowered under DWCRA Scheme. Sustainable improvement 
in quality of life will be the direct result of (a) improvement in 
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knowledge and skills (b) improved economic status (c) increased 
social awareness and education and (d) organised action. 
Marketing linkages and creation of infrastructure ensure food 
and fuel security at social level, environment and area 
development which further generates employment as a sustainable 
basis. 


However, the system is not working without certain draw- 
backs. The success of the scheme is not full in all the villages of 
the district. There are certain remote areas in which the 
programme has no impact at all. Infact, for the latest year, the 
number of DWCRA groups has been considerably decreased. In 
some villages, sizable members of the groups are inactive. Co- 
hesive group and action which is the central concept of the 
scheme has been largely missing. While women have been 
directly addressed in the scheme, children were left to be sec- 
ondary beneficiary. Lack of adequate staff, lack of dynamism 
among senior staff, lack of orientation, etc., have contributed 
less to the desired level of performance of the scheme. 


Inspite of all these drawbacks, the DWCRA scheme is very 
useful and successful in bringing a new era of empowerment 
among women in rural areas. In future, they have to play a more 
effective role in transformation of rural areas through thrift and 
credit facilities. 
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CHANGING STATUS ОЕ WOMEN 
IN PANCHAYATI RAJ IN 
GUNTUR DISTRICT 


P. VASUDEVA RAO AND 
L.S.N. PRASAD 


In India women is the Goddess of Sakhti. She has respected 
and worshipped at times feared. According to Manu, where 
women are revered Gods adored. Many gods are revered with 
their wives. We know that there is an intimate relationship 
between mother and son. She propelled him in to action. 


Women in the lower economic level in towns or villages and 
from the tribal areas have by and large enjoyed more freedom 
and less social mobility. But there are millions of women, who 
shaped the course of nation by their own activities or by their 
influence. We are fortunate to have their leadership. 


Women and Economy 


Women has been working in many frontiers of economy. In 
ancient days they were also bread winners Women have been 
working and contribute to the family survival since time 
immortal. In a substinence economy family being the unit of 
production centre house women participate in economic 
activities has been accepted. In the modern sector and, at late 
earlier stages of industrial development, women were allowed in 
plantations and textile milles. It continuing and there is no place 
where women are not working. 


Women and Panchayati Raj 


Prior to 73rd amendment women occuping negligible per- 
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cent in Panchayati Raj System. After the amendement of the 
constitution the states were enacted their previous Acts with 
relating to Panchayati Raj on the guidelines of 73rd amedment. It 
was a land mark in the history of Panchayati Raj that women 
were provided with 33% of reservation in seats in local bodies. 


With the constitutional provision, there are 7 lakhs women 
who have been elected to different positions from the chairman 
of Zilla Parishad, Grama Panchayati Member etc. Inspite of the 
efficient rule by a women Prime Minister for sixteen years the 
gender related empowerment in our country is half of the devel- 
oped countries. In the below table 15.1 a view of gender devel- 
opment and participation in political institution in different coun- 
tries and in India is given. 


From the table 15.1 the Gender Development Index with 
regarding to India is .545. There are only 9% of the seats in 
parliament were occupied by women. 


Table 15.1 


Gender Development Index in different countries and in India 


Country HDI Female litracy Gender % Seats їп 
Related Parliament 
Development 
Canada 1 99 0.932 22.7 
Norway 2 99 0.932 36.4 
USA 3 99 0.927 12.5 
Sailt Kits 47 79.1 0.792 13.1 
Coasta Rica 48 76.7 0.789 19.3 
Croatia 49 76.4 0.790 16.1 
Madagascar 141 57.8 0.478 8.0 
Nepal 143 21.7 0.449 NA 
India 128 43.5 0.545 9.0 


Source : UNDP Report, 1999 
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Need for the Study 


There is little concentration among the acadmic circles to 
study the problems of women in Panchayati Raj, Particularly in 
the areas of decision making. Mrs Niraj Gopal working in the 
department of Political studies of JNU, New Delhi has done 
outstanding work on women in Panchayati Raj and the society's 
attitude towards them. She found that husbands are always there 
first working for the election of their wives and then goading 
from behind for their success. She says that there is plenty of 
evidence of surrogate and proxy representation of husbands and 
other male relatives who not only canvas for their women but 
also receive notices and attending meetings in their place. 
According to her words their husbands cannot be referred as 
sarpanch and generally discharge the functions of the office of 
panchayath. 


The recent study in Meerut says that 'pradhanis' never 
attended any meeting or made any decision about allocation of 
funds to various individuals or to schemes. They merely sign on 
the papers sent to them the women sarpanches house after the 
decisions are taken. 


On 17th August 1999 a woman sarpanch was beaten up by 
extremist people at Lakshmidupet, in Warangal district, of Andhra 
Pradesh. The reason is she made a statement with relating to 
village affairs, which is against their wishes. There were number 
of incidents like this. There was a lot of criticism aginst the 
women's participation in Panchayati Raj at the early stages of 
their election. 


Over the four years of experience, there is considerable 
change in the attitude of the society and as well among them- 
selves. A woman sarpanch by name Fatima Bee was selcted by 
UNDP for her outstanding contribution for the development of 
the village by initating different schemes on her own for the 
development of village. In this regard a preliminary survey is 
conducted with the changing attitudes of women sarpanches 
from Guntur district, Andhra Pradesh. The selection of the 


respondants is random. 
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1. Classification of Respondants 


Table 15.2 
Castewise distribution of the respondents 
OC BC SC ST 
13 24 11 2 
26% 48% 22% 4% 


In our survey total 50 women sarpaches were selected оп 
random basis. Out of total 13 sarpanches are belonging to OC 
category, 11 sarpanches belonging to SC category and 24 
belonging to BC category and 2 are belonging to ST category. 


2. Age Wise Distrubution 


Table 15.3 
Age-wise distrubution of the Respondents 


25-35 35-55 55 and above 
5 34 11 
10% 68% 22% 


Out of 50 sarpanches, 5 women sarpanches are below 35 
years old. The women sarpanches in age group of 35 to 55 are a 
very much interested to take active part. Our study proved that 
out of total 50 sarpanches 34 belongs to this age group. The 
reason is that they are having less family responsibilities. 


3. Education 


Table 15.4 
Educational qualification of the Respondents 


Nill Below 10th Below Inter above Inter 
9 28 10 3 
18% 56% 20% 6% 
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Education is another important factor which women take 
active part in politics. Out of 50 sarpanches 28 women are 
having less than 10th standared education. In villages having 
10th standared among women considered as educated. There are 
illiterate women sarpanches. Their number is 9. Beacuse of the 
efforts taken by the government we have more literate sarpanches 
in the recent years. 


Lack of education is one of the reasons for women 
sarpanches to depend on their husbands. Now the women 
sarpanches have realised that they had gone to school they 
would have contributed more positively and constructively to the 
proceedings and activities of the Panchayati Raj. 


4. How did You Feel when you were first 
Elected as Sarpanch 


Table 15.5 
Difference in the feelings of the women sarpanches 


Most Inconvenient Convenient Good 
at the time of joining 42 6 2 
84% 12% 4% 
after 4 years in the office 12 26 12 
24% 52% 24% 


Among the selected, 42 respondants answered that it was 
very confusion at the time of entering the Grama Panchayat six 
are answered it's O.K since, they were in the previous Panchayati 
Body. After 4 years of experience in Panchayati Raj only 12 felt 
that still they were not coped with the system. Whereas 26 
sarpanches are adjusted with the system and they answered that 
they are comfortable as a sarpanch. Among 50 surpanches 12 
answered that they are very comfortable after 4 years in the 
office. The sarpenches who answered feel good are 12 but their 
number at four years back were 2 only. 
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5. Did you follow the discussions on resolution and 
involved in the Discussions 


Table 15.6 
Response of the women sarpanches with regard to involvement 


Little followed Followed Well versed 


at the time of joining 24 14 12 
48% 28% 24% 

after 4 years in the office B 25 21 
8% 50% 42% 


Among 50 women sarpanches 23 were answered that 
they did not follow the discussions when they were elected as 
sarpanch. After 4 years of experiennce only 4 sarpanches felt 
that they are not following well. 46 Sarpanches were now 
followed the proceedings as well as versed with the discussions 
and resolutions. 


6. How did you feel at Grama Sabha 


Table 15.7 
Facing of Grama Sabha 


Most Convenient No Opinion 
Inconvenient 


at the time of joining 4l 2 7 
82% 4% 14% 

after 4 years in the office 2 35 13 
4% 70% 26% 


At the early days of their election most of the village 
sarpanches are not interested to face Grama Sabha. According 
to 73rd amendment and A.P.G.P. Act 94 the Grama Sabha 
should meet atleast once in 3 months, to discuss the matters 
relating to the village and selection of the beneficiaries in the 
village. After four years, they realised the importance of Grama 
Sabha. They answered that they are interested to organise the 
Grama Sabha. At the time of their elections 41 women sarpanches 
were felt most inconvenient to organise a Grama Sabha in the 
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village. After four years of their stay in the office 35 women 
surpanches are answered that they are now actively involving in 
the Grama Sabha and ready to face the Grama Sabha. 


7. Do you Represent the village Problems to the Higher 
Officials Directly or some one on Behalf of You 
Table 15.8 


Response of the women sarpanches with regard to 
representing the village problems 


Myself My family Others 
members 
at the time of joining 6 12 32 
12%" 24% 64% 
after 4 years in the office 24 9 17 
48% 18% 34% 


To meet the officers to represent the problems is another 
difficult area to the women sarpanches. At the initial stages, to 
get the village work done, only six sarpanches used to represent 
to the higher officials. After four years in the office 24 
sarpanches answered that they themselves are doing the job of 
representing the problems relating to the villege. 24 Sarpanches 
answer that they themselves are meeting the officials to clear 
the bills and sanction the pending works. 


8. Are You Well Versed with the Grama Panchayati 
Administration 
Table 15.9 
Changing in the understanding of the Panchayati Raj administration 


No Little Bit Followed Completely 


followed 
_ ри 
at the time of joining 40 2 8 0 
80% 4% 16% 0% 
after 4 years in the office 4 10 26 10 
895 20% 52% 20% 


س 
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At the time of joining in Grama Panchayati as peoples' 
representative most of the women sarphances are not much 
assisted with the Grama Panchayati administration. There were 
40 women sarpanches who did not have any knowledge of the 
Panchayati Raj administration. After four years of stay in the 
office 26 women sarpanches are in a position to know about the 
Panchayati Raj administration. 36 respondents answered that 
they know about the resolution, relation between Grama 
Panchayati and Mandal Parishad (middle tier) etc. 


9. Changes in the Knowledge with regard to Tax 
Administration 


Table 5.10 


Changes in the knowledge of the women surpanches 


Don't Very Little Know No 
know little Opinion 
at the time of joining 37 8 1 0 4 
74% 16% 2% 0% 8% 
after 4 years in the office 4 7 24 12 3 
8% 14% 48% 24% 6% 


There were 37 women surpanches who did not know about 
the tax system in Grama Panchayati at the time of their election. 
After four years of experience in Grama Panchayat 24 respon- 
dents answered that they know little and 12 answered that they 
know something about the modes of imposing taxes. Still there 
are three women sarpanches who did not know about the Tax 
Administration in Grama Panchayati. 


10. What was the change in the Participation in the 
discussions of Grama Panchayati meeting 
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TABLE 15.11 
Changing the participations in panchayati meeting 
Not involved | involving Initiating * 
at the time of joining 4l 6 3 
82% 12% 6% 
after 4 years in the office 12 34 4 
24% 68% 8% 


There is a lot of change in this aspect. At the of time of 
election 41 surpanches answered that they were not at all in- 
volved in the discussions of Panchayati meeting. After 4 years 
of stay in office women sarpancehes actively took part in the 
proceedings of the Grama Panchayati meetings. As many as 38 
women sarpanches out of 50 answered this. 


11. What are the other problems that were faced by you 


in Panchayati Raj Administration and as well as in 
personal and family life 


Problem No of respondents 
1. Not able to stay at house 29 
2. Notable to involve in agricultural activities 16 
3. Feeling inconvenient in approaching higher 

officials 37 
4. Spending personal money 42 
5. Inconvenient at House 18 
6. Not able to attend the children 31 
7. Problem with the executive officers 24 
8. No cooperation from village elders 28 
9. No cooperation from party people 21 


After known their problems we classified into nine 
categories. Out of 50 respondents 29 sarpanches answered that 
because of their involvement in Panchayati Raj their husbands 
are not happy, 16 sarpanches answered that they are not able to 


` 
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participate in agricultural activities so that the agricultural work 
is not completing in time. 37 women sarpanches answered that it 
is very inconvenient to them to go to the officers and meet the 
officers. 18 answered that their husbands and in-laws were not 
happy with their association to the Panchayati Raj. 31 answered 
that they are not able to attend the needs or look after their 
children. Among 50 sarpanches 42 answered that they are not 
happy with the executive officers and 28 of them complied that 
the village elders are not cooperating them. 21 responded that the 
people in their party are not co-operating. Most of the women 
sarpanches said that they are happy in the office and getting 
highest cooperation from DWCRA Groups in their village. 


It is concluded that at present some ОЁ the women 
sarpanches are doing justification to their positions with the 
increasing period of stay in the office. There is every need and 
necessity to encourage them to improve their efficiency. To 
make them efficient in discharging their duties orientation should 
be given on GP Act. administration etc. Training should be 
imparted to them in dealing with the public, and in environmental 
matters etc. By this they will be a real model to the society. 


According to Indira Gandhi, former Prime Minister of Inida 
"My Public work has sometimes takes me away from the 
children yet they feel it worth while because they thought 
that I am attending to play my part in building the future 
for all the children of India". 
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NGOs AND EMPOWERMENT OF 
~WOMEN—A CASE STUDY OF 
SANGAMITRA SERVICE SOCIETY 
IN KRISHNA DISTRICT 


Y. INDIRA KUMARI, B.S. RAO & R. V. RAO 


. . The objective of this paper is to analyse the role of sangamitra 
service society in empowering women in its area. 


For the.last three decades, the role of the state as key 
institution in the design and implementation of poverty alleviation 
programmes was unquestioned. But now due to an expanded 
role of voluntary organizations for reducing poverty is also 
envisaged. This is based on the comparative advantage attributed 
to such organizations as being less rule bound and closer to their 
constituency and hence more responsive to its needs. 


Voluntary organizations are discovering or rediscovering the 
potentials of self-help-groups. They are realizing that ‘natural’ 
or 'spontaneous' support systems have distinctive values and 
can provide modes of helping alternative to those available 
through the structures of institutions. The rediscovery of self- 
help forms of organization- "support systems" or homogeneous 
like minded have existed from time immemorial but which are 
now especially salient in a period of much social fragmentation 
and unrest characterized by alienation. Thus formation and nur- 
turing of self-help-group of the target population aimed at the 
Development of Women. 


The system of self-help-groups has a particular relevance to 
women and their empowerment, considering the historical per- 
spective of the involvement of women in the thrift and credit 
activity. И can be found that, over the years and through 
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generations women have always found an answer to cater to 
their economic needs and to escape from the clutches of the 
local moneylenders. We could see the evolution of local, infor- 
mal credit structures, set up and controlled by the women. They 
were known in various names such as "chit funds", *commit- 
tees", "bisis" etc. The role of women was quite evident in all 
these forms of thrift and credit institutions. Many of them were 
organized by women and most of the clients were women. 
Though they were successful in many respects, there were 
inherent lacuna both in their ideology and management. Cash 
transactions remained to be the only purpose of these initiatives. 
However, the concept of Empowerment of women goes beyond 
simple cash transactions. In this regard a global movement has 
been launched towards poorest families, especially the women 
of those families with credit for self-employment, which is 
called Micro-credit. 


The Micro-credit system works with this fairly new ap- 
proach called self-help-groups. A self-help-group is a voluntary 
association of a homogeneous set of people, either, working 
together or living in the neighbourhood, engaged in similar line of 
activity working with or without registration, of the common 
good of the member. The minimum number of members to form 
as SHG is five while the maximum is 20 without registration. АП 
the members have to meet regularly every week, every fortnight 
or every month, in a specified place at a stipulated time, as 
decided by the group. The members discuss their problems and 
try to find out solutions of their own. During these meetings they 
collect their small savings and these savings are used to meet the 
credit requirements of the members. The savings can be kept in 
a bank or kept by them. In this approach of SHG, cash transac- 
tion is secondary while participatory approach for solving the 
problems receives primary importance. Through these meetings 
the women will be able to understand their problems and they 
will also be able to plan their future programmes to address the 
problems that they face. In this process they will be able to to 
estimate their requirements and resources and find out the gap. 
In fact, the thrift and credit associated with the SHG dynamics 
enables them to think of some potential sources of resources 
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from their midst and embark upon the mobilization of local 
resources as much as possible. 


The SHG mechanism has been widely accepted as an integral 
part of micro credit. Several directives and guidelines from the 
Reserve Bank of India and National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rural Development to the commercial banks have clearly men- 
tioned the need to recognize the SHG as a potential tool of micro 
credit. The Reserve Bank of India has been launched the 
programme of linking SHGs with lending institutions like com- 
mercial banks so that credit requirements of the SHGs can be 
properly attended by the commercial banks. In this sphere con- 
siderable improvements have been made over the past five years. 


The Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) have been 
playing a vital role in the country over the last quarter of the 
century in the sphere of social development. As development 
actors they have passed through different stages taking up 
challenges from time to time. With the launching of the micro 
credit system the NGOs also have come to the forefront of the 
system. The thrift and credit programme has been a part of wide 
and varied activities of NGOs from the last decade itself. How- 
ever, these activities were included in the broad category of 
“Credit, union programmes. But with the advent of micro credit, 
the ideology of which goes beyond the concept of simple cash 
transactions, it has been generally accepted by the NGOs as a 
powerful tool of poverty alleviation and development. Not only 
that the existing NGOs had taken up micro credit as one of the 
prominent programmes, several new NGOs have been formed 
for the promotion of micro-credit among the poor, particularly 
women. 


The role of NGOs is more significant and pronounced in the 
sphere of micro credit. The rich experience of NGOs in the 
sphere of credit union and their grassroot level involvement with 
the poor and their problems is a potential factor that affirms their 
elevated role in the sphere of micro credit. In organizing the 
poor, especially the women and motivating and educating them, 
the NGOs have proven skills and capabilities which can be used 
in а better way in this empowerment process of poor women. 
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The specific tasks and role that the NGOs have been taking up 
their capabilities in the sphere of micro credit are : (a) Formation 
of Self-Help Groups (b) Nurturing of self Help Groups (c) 
Facilitation Role (d) Mobilizing Resources (e) Formation of 
People's Organisation. 


The concept of SHG, its role, impact significance and the 
probable results when formed and functioned effectively, should 
be properly conveyed to the people while organizing the self-help 
groups. Similarly the documents to be kept, the procedures to be 
followed, etc, should also be taught to the people convincingly. 
АП such technicalities relating to the formation of the SHG can 
be accomplished quite easily by the NGOs with grossroots level 
involvement. 


The very idea of the ‘self-help’ needs to be realized through 
the working of the SHG. For that, continuous training should be 
imparted to all the members of the SHG. NABARD has designed 
a programme for giving training to SHGs. But the implementa- 
tion of this training programme become healthier with the coop- 
eration of the NGOs. Some NGOs like Myrada has designed 
certain training modules for training SHGs and clientele, which 
are rightly accepted in the circles of micro credit, especially by 
the commercial banks. 


The NGOs are good catalysts or facilitators of micro credit. 
In many cases they stand guarantee to the loans taken by the 
self-help groups of women. In some other cases the NGOs taken 
the loans on behalf of the self-help groups and this is delivered 
through the NGOs to the SHGs. There are organizations like 
Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK), Friends of Women's world 
banking India etc that provide credit NGOs so that they can give 
credit to self-help groups of women. For such loans, NGOs will 
always be held responsible in the matter of repayment and 
monitoring. Even from commercial banks and other lending 
institutions NGOs venture into taking huge amounts to distribute 
to the self-help groups of women. 


The NGOs could mobilize resources after identifying the 
needs of the people. The design appropriate projects. Apart from 
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the credit requirements, this capacitation design an aspect of 
empowerment and mobilization of the resources for the self-help 
groups can be better taken up by no other agency than NGOs 
which have grass root level initiatives. NGOs have been found 
instrumental in the formation of people's organizations in the 
form of federations, net works or collectives of SHGs or 
societies or grassroot level initiatives of micro credit which in 
turn could be emerged as Micro Finance Institutions. 


The Sangamithra Service Society — friends of service 
society promotes self-help among more than a hundred women's 
groups in 27 villages of Kanchikacherla block, Most of these 
places in Krishna district are prone to floods and cyclones. They 
do not have irrigation facilities. Since employment opportunities 
are few, migration is high. The self-help fund provided training 
that led to a new comprehension among SSS members about the 
complexity and possibilities of self-help. Accordingly, they began 
to change their approach. 


Over the last few years, SSS has been fortunate to set up a 
large number of community groups and strengthen their capaci- 
ties. Now, it has extended the scope from overcoming the 
immediate problems of the poor to redressing the structural 
causes of poverty. Self-help groups have established their own 
federation and are able to successfully mobilize public resources. 
More than 90 per cent of them have reduced their dependence on 
moneylenders for consumption. Women generate income to 
meet group expenses, such as costs of keeping records, travel 
and honorariums for village workers. 


The Self-Help Oriented Poverty Alleviation Programme and 
Sangamithra Service Society (SHPAP-SHF & SSS) discussed 
the concept of poverty alleviation with a new perspective. Both 
agreed that encouraging self-help through women's empower- 
ment in a small region is certainly good. But the role of an NGO 
has to go beyond this. It needs to target injustice, inequality and 
poverty. Different Government programmes have been designed 
for the poor to obtain resources. However, in practice these 
opportunities do not always reach them. Often, public officials 
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are not sensitive enough to gender bias, social prejudices or 
other constraints. SSS also realized that a single NGO in isolation 
cannot effectively play a new role in the development process. 
Unless there is convergence of efforts and resources between all 
the actors, structures will remain as they are, and poverty 
reduction will hardly be sustainable. 


Members of Self-help Groups come together and demand 
civic services like roads, electricity, clean drinking water rela- 
tion cards bus transport, etc. They also demand house sites, 
irrigation channels and cultivable land. Some of the group mem- 
bers have participated in public works, such as laying roads to 
villages and not only builts assets for their neighbourhood, but 
also generated employment and earned wages. Action research 
contributed to the new understanding of what makes the poor 
vulnerable. In three villages, a team consisting of the staff from 
SSS and the Institute for Social and Economic Change in Banga- 
lore mapped poverty. They asked women to list their problems 
and to priorities them. Who is poor in the village, why and how 
poor in comparison to others, was identified through wealth 
ranking. 
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WOMEN EMPOWERMENT AND 
DWCRA PROGRAMME IN 
CHITTOOR DISTRICT 


K. NARASIMHULU & K. ANNAPURNA 


Introduction 


The word "Empowerment" has been given currency by UN 
agencies during recent years. It is beginning to get known in 
India also'. Empowerment is basically concerned with recogni- 
tion of women's individuality. The issue of empowerment has 
arisen precisely because in a man-dominated world women have 
been denied equality of status and opportunities for centuries. It 
is an integral part of the development process which ought to 
integrate economic, political, legal and cultural aspects. Such a 
process of necessity involved the democratization process. Con- 
stitutions and legislations do not always bring about social change. 
What is needed is a more holistic perception of the development 
process and the conditions of the operations of the democratic 
system. Further, there cannot possibly be, from the women's 
point of view, a socio-political-economic programme for women 
alone : the need would arise to develop a comprehensive 
programme for the society as a whole from women's perspec- 
tives. This obviously relates to gender equality as a human 


development objective'. 


To serve this purpose the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
has taken up the theme of women's empowerment as one of 
main agenda items to tackle rural poverty and socio-economic 
issues. Self help movement through thrift and savings has been 
taken up as a mass movement by women — a path chosen by the 
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women to shape their future destiny. State Government is 
consciously making an effort to assist these Self Help Groups by 
providing Revolving Fund under DWCRA?. 


Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA) a sub-scheme of IRDP was started in Chittoor Dis- 
trict in 1992-93 with the primary objective of focussing attention 
on the women members of rural families living below poverty 
line with a view to provide opportunities of self employment on a 
sustained basis. The need for a special programme designed 
exclusively for women was felt as it was noticed that women 
members of IRDP families were not availing of the benefits of 
that programme in adequate measure. Women belonging to 
identified rural families can become members of DWCRA and 
also avail subsidy and credit under IRDP, subject to overall 
subsidy ceilings for various categories of beneficiaries laid down 
in IRDP guidelines*. 


Details of DWCRA Groups in Chittoor District 


The DWCRA and SHGs were formed in every mandal of the 
district from 1992-93 onwards. At present there are 4,578 
DWCRA groups covering 65,163 members and 1,284 SHG 
women groups". 


Mandal wise number of groups along with revolving fund 
issued to different social groups like OCs, SCs, STs and BCs is 
shown in Table 17.1. This table will also furnish the information 
regarding the total membership and total savings for all the 
mandals in the district. As per the information available in the 
Table 17.1, one can assess that Kuppam mandal is having the 
highest number of DWCRA groups. This may be due to the 
initiation taken by the Government officials in motivating the 
women in the area being the Chief Minister's constituency. 
Being the most backward area, special steps were initiated to 
develop this area through a number of programmes, among them 
DWCRA is also one. Kuppam is followed by Yerpedu (202), V. 
Kota (193), Ramakuppam (193), Santhipuram (169), 
Madanapalle (116), Srikalahasti (115), Irala (105), Gudipalle 
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(102), Pakala (100), Chittoor (100) etc. 


Coming to the revolving fund, it is mainly depending upon 
the total number of DWCRA groups that are formed in each and 
every mandal. Accordingly the first priority goes to Kuppam 
followed by the others as mentioned above. 


In the total membership, there were four social groups 
categorised as SCs, STs, BCs and OCs. This is mainly depend- 
ing upon the motivation, awareness and initiation of the local 
women groups and also the total population living in that particu- 
lar mandal/area. For example out of 4,454 members in Kuppam 
mandal 1,157 members belong to SC group, 2687 BCs , 509 OCs 
and 111 STs. Again this membership varies from mandal to 
mandal. 


The total savings are also linked to the total membership and 
the number of DWCRA groups that are existed. Here also it is 
linked with the highest number of DWCRA groups that are 
working in a particular mandal. From this one can easily assess 
that the education of the women decide and determine the 
formation of the DWCRA group and also effective functioning 
of the activity without any problem. In this matter Chittoor 
district DWCRA women groups are functioning effectively in 
order to uplift the rural poverty masses. 


Table 17.2 explain mandal wise particulars of DWCRA and 
Self Help Groups in Chittoor district as on November 1999, This 
is a comparative analysis one can understand the difference 
between DWCRA and Self Help Groups mandal wise in Chittoor 
district. But there is no any functional relationship between 
DWCRA and SHGs as per the information shown. In some 
mandals there are more DWCRA groups and in some other 
mandals there are more SHGs. But the highest number of 
DWCRA groups is not followed by the highest number of SHGs. 
So also in the case of membership, savings and revolving fund. 


Already it is illustrated that Kuppam mandal is having the 
highest number of DWCRA groups followed by others (ex- 
plained previously). In the case of SHGs, Puttur mandal is 
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having the highest number (172), followed by Srirangarajapuram 
(150), Somala (130), Nagari (120), Chinnagottigallu (112), 
Sathyavedu (108), Yerpedu (107), Vadamalapet (103), Pitchatur 
(96) etc. The membership is again related to the total number of 
groups that are there. The highest number of membership 
consider with the highest number of groups that are working. 
Similarly the savings. Thus one can easily assess that SHGs are 
also functioning parallel to DWCRA groups in all the mandals of 
the district. 


The year-wise number of groups sanctioned upto 1996-97 
and further for 1997-98 and 1998-99 is shown in Table 17.3. By 
the end of 1996-97, 3,957 groups have been sanctioned with a 
total membership of 56,614. Out of 56,614 members, there 
were 19,614 members belong to SC category, 3174 belong to ST 
category, 22,649 belong to BCs and the rest 11177 belong to OC 
category. More number of members are found in BCs, followed 
by SCs, OCs and STs. The revolving fund was about Rs. 566 
lakhs and the thrift amount was Rs. 185 lakhs. 


In 1997-98, 621 groups have been sanctioned with a mem- 
bership of 4,063. Ош of 8,605 members. 4063 belong to SCs, 
408 to STs, 2367 BCs and 1767 belong to OCs. The revolving 
fund was Rs. 83.40 lakhs and the thrift amount was Rs. 42.90 
lakhs. In 1998-99, 168 groups have been sanctioned with a total 
membership of 2,166. From this 149 members belong to SCs, 
171 to STs; 1252 to BCs and 594 to OCs. The revolving fund 
was Rs. 21.68 lakhs. 


Group loaning to the best DWCRA groups year-wise sanc- 
tions since 1996-97 is shown in Table 17.4. From this table one 
can assess that in 1996-97, there were 142 groups sanctioned by 
branch with a total beneficiaries of 1,387 and the subsidy was 
Rs. 110.96 lakhs and the loan amount was Rs.110.96 lakhs. In 
1997-98 there is a declining trend, whereas in 1998-99 again 
there is an increasing trend. Coming to SC groups 243 groups 
benefitted 3,109 people in 1996-97. The total subsidy and loan 
was the highest for SC groups. ST groups too benefited to a 
lesser extent than the other groups in 1996-97. There is also 
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information available regarding the groups sanctioned and the 
beneficiaries on par with the subsidy given and the loan sanc- 
tioned for OC groups. In 1997-98 similar declining trend was 
observed on par with the other groups and the reasons are 
unknown for the declining trend in 1997-98. 


The year-wise DWCRA group particulars for the period of 
1992-93 to 1998-99 are shown in Table 17.5. According to this 
table there were 4,788 crores with a membership of 65,088 
during a period of 7 years. The highest number of groups have 
been formed in 1995-96 followed by 1994-95. But the highest 
membership is found in 1994-95, followed by 1996-97 and 
1995-96. Even though there is no any evidence of the highest 
number of groups formed in 1995-96, one can assess to some 
extent that it is because of the inspiration and the awareness of 
the people on par with the encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment and banking officials. The similar situation may be ob- 
served even in the mobilisation of the membership. 


Further it is observed that BC communities are having more 
membership (except in 1995-96) rather than the other commu- 
nity groups like SC, ST and OC's. Already it is explained that 
the membership mobilisation is linked with the formation of 
groups and one can infer that higher the number of groups, 
higher the membership and lower the number of groups, lower 
the membership. 


Regarding the Revolving Fund (RF) during a period of 7 
consecutive years, it was accumulated to Rs. 976.85 lakhs by 
the end of 1998-99. This revolving fund again varies from year 
to year and ultimately it is depending on the number of groups 
and the size of membership. Whatever it may be, there is a 
declining trend in the formation of groups, mobilisation of mem- 
bership and the amount of revolving fund. 


Problems of DWCRA Members 


1. Due to lack of proper training, the respondents have no 
proper work and no demand for their work. 
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2. The members have expressed dissatisfaction towards the 
amount of the loan, as it is not sufficient. They felt incon- 
venience and difficulty due to red-tapism, corruption and 
involvement of the middlemen in getting the loan. 

3. The members are also facing the problem of marketing. 
They have to spend much time to do the activity, besides 
their regular domestic work. 

4. There is the shortage of raw-materials for some members. 

Suggestions 

Some of the important suggestions evolved from this study are 

as follows: 

1. The members of DWCRA have to be little cautious in 


selecting their economic activities. They have to select 
their activities keeping in mind the availability of raw mate- 
rials, sufficient financial assistance, marketing facilities 
and also the demand for their products. 


Sufficient training has to be given to the DWCRA group 
members and also to group leaders taking into account their 
interest and educational standards. 


The required amount of loan to the activity has to be 
sanctioned. 


Delay in sanctioning loans and also red tapism in the banks 
and in DRDA office must be curbed by proper supervision 
by the sincere and honest officers. 


Necessary steps should be initiated to solve the problem of 
shortage of the supply of raw materials. 


Women should undergo some sort of vocational training in 
order to educate them about the utilisation of money prop- 
erly. 


The banks need not insist the members to submit’No 
Dues'certificates in order to sanction new loans, by taking 
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into account the nature of activity and the progress of the 
group. 


Proper marketing facilities have to be provided to the 
DWCRA products, in order to have a continuous produc- 
tion process, so that the DWCRA groups should get suffi- 
cient revenue to run the activities continuously. 
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Table 17.5 
DWCRA Year wise Number of Groups Particulars - 1992-93 to 1998-99 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year No. of No.of Caste Wise R.F. 
Groups Members ——— Amount 
SC ST BC ос Rs. 


1992-93 18 200 00 45 110 27 2.09 
1993-94 584 8,454 2,014 650 8,539 1,457 84.54 
1994-95 1,158 14,885 5,785 824 6,854 2,750 100.94 
1995-96 1,191 10,001 4,449 721 6,750 8,651 178.43 
1996-97 929 12,091 4,950 809 4,429 2,648 127.16 


1997-98 621 8,605 4,068 400 2,307 1,767 88.40 
1998-99 207 3,819 2,200 171 932 456 38.19 
Total 4,788 65,088 24,857 3,491 24,484 12,751 976.85 


Source: District Rural Development Agency, Chittoor. 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN 
AGRICULTURE 


SHANTHA SHEELA, M., R. NETAJI SEETHARAMAN, 
N. ANANDARAJA AND К.К. VIAYALATHA 


When women moves forward, the family moves, the 
village moves 
And the nation moves. 


— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


Agriculture is the mainstray of Indian economy as over 70 
per cent of our people depend upon agricultural and allied occu- 
pations for their livelihood. The rural women better called “farm 
women" who constitute almost 50 per cent of farm work force 
play a significant role in Indian agriculture. According to M.S. 
Swaminathan, renowned agricultural scientist, "the historians 
believe that it was women who first domesticated crop plants 
and thereby initiated the art and science of farming. While men 
went out hunting for food, women gathered seeds from the flora 
and began cultivating for needs of food, feed, fodder, fibre and 
fuel, they thus considered the basic life support systems like 
land, water, flora and fauna, Women played an important role 
because agriculture is largely a household enterprise. Recent 
studies highlight that women in India are major producers of 
food in terms of value, volume and number of hours worked. 
Nearly 63 per cent of all economically active men are engaged in 
agriculture as compared to 78 per cent of women. Almost 50 per 
cent of rural female workers are classified as agriculture 
labourers and 37 per cent as cultivators. About 70 per cent of 
farm work were performed by women (Census India, 1981). 
Thus it apply justifies “most farmers in India are women" (FAO, 


1991). 
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The male cultivators have increased in the country from 
7.67 crore in 1981 to 8.55 crores in 1991. However, the number 
of female cultivator increased at much faster rate of 1.48 crores 
in 1981 to 2.15 crores in 1991. The number of male agricultural 
labourers increased from 3.47 crores in 1981 to 4.55 crores in 
1991. The number of female agricultural labourers increased 
from 2.08 crores in 1981 to 2.82 crores in 1991. The data 
clearly indicate that the women involvement in agriculture is 
very high and women are engaged in various agricultural activi- 
ties. The recent census figures point out that of the 50 per cent 
female population of India, 77 per cent belong to rural women. 
Of these, about 81.23 per cent are engaged in agriculture and 
agro-based enterprises (Economic Times, 1994). Of the total 
Indian population, 31.39 per cent are main workers and 3.49 per 
cent marginal workers. The percentage of female main workers 
and female marginal workers is 16.8 and 6.26 respectively. Of 
the female workers, 34.55 per cent are cultivators, 43.56 per 
cent are agricultural laourers and 4.65 per cent are engaged in 
livestock, forestry and fisheries. Of the female marginal workers 
47.91 per cent are cultivators, 41.43 per cent are agricultural 
labourers and 1.64 per cent are engaged in livestock, fisheries 
and forestry. Thus in India women forces are overwhelmingly 
engaged in agriculture both as main and marginal workers and 
played a pivotal role from ancient times. 


Women as actual workers 


Women perform a variety of tasks such as weeding, hoeing, 
fertiliser application, plant protection, harvesting, threshing, win- 
nowing and other miscellaneous works. On small patches of land 
farms, they stood shoulder to shoulder with men. Women also 
participate in activities like sowing transplanting, irrigation, ma- 
nuring, growing vegetables, planting fruit plants, collecting fuel 
etc. They also help men in preparing field, picking food grains 
and their storage. 
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As present, women mostly participate in fruit and vegetable 
processing, flower gardening, ornamental nursery, kitchen gar- 
dening and to some extent vegetable growing in north India, 
while in south India, besides these operations women also par- 
ticipate in vegetable and flower marketing and nursery technol- 
ogy. 


Helen ег. al. (1990) reported that farm women were involved 
in seed treatment with biofertilizers, seed hardening, preparation 
and use of enriched farm yard manure, placement of fertilizer 
for dry cotton, mulching, post-harvest operations like cleaning, 
grading and preservation of produce in the farmstead. Since 
most of the farm women were found to involve themselves in 
self-doing of all the above said practices. 


Premavathi (1997) stated that the involvement of women 
was found to be high in the aspects viz., drying/cleaning, stor- 
ing, wage distribution, purchase of household articles, poultry, 
dairy, food management, house keeping and found to be medium 
on seeds and sowing, preparation of compost/FYM, thinning and 
gap filling, earthing up, detrashing, marketinng, purchase of 
household articles and low on land preparation, sowing, trans- 
porting manure, application of fertilizers, using pesticides, herbi- 
cides and harvesting. 


Women in Livestock Rearing 


Management of livestock is one of the important allied agri- 
cultural activities in which Indian women contribute a lot i.e, 
entire management of dairy animals, starting from cutting, col- 
lection and chaffing of fodder to feeding, milking, preparation of 
milk products, cleaning of cattle shed and cattle, collection of 
dung and dung cakes etc. 


Premavathi (1997) reported that self doing of women was 
more in the case of making curd, butter and ghee (77%), taking 
care of sick animals (67%), milking (65%), purchase of animals 
(58%) and preparation of feed and feeding animals (63%). More 
than 50 per cent of the women reported to involve in the case of 
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cleaning the cattle shed, cleaning the animals, fetching water for 
animals and collection of fodder. 


Besides dairying, women actively participate and play an 
important role in running successfully other enterprises like 
poultry, piggery, duckery, sericulture, apiculture and mushroom 
cultivation. 


Daily feeding and watering of poultry birds, giving fed 
additives, collection of egg and marketing plus other manage- 
ment practices in poultry; cleaning of goat shed, feeding and 
rearing of kids and marketing of goat products like milk and fibre 
in goatery are some of the activities done by women. 


Sericulture is another important industry, which involve 
more women, Feeding tender leaves to worms cleaning and 
changing the feed trays, boiling of cocoons, reeling of silk etc., 
are easily done by women. More than 60% of activities in 
sericulture industry are done by women (Bhagirathi Das 2000). 


Sericulture by virtue of its domestic nature is a boon for 


rural women to enhance their socio-economic status in the 
society. 


Jane Sujatha (1990) reported that 66.66 per cent of the 
women actively involved in feeding the larvae, 50.00 per cent 
each of cleaning the sheed and selling the cocoons, respectively. 


Women in Supervision of farm operations 


Women themselves invo] 
the activities such as Sowing, 
weeding, picking of cotton, 
harvesting, storing, cleanin 
sales of products etc. 


ving the operations and supervise 
transplanting seedlings, hoeing and 
Picking of pods and vegetables, 
8 the produce and arranging for the 


Decision-making on farm activities 


The women are 
cultural decisions li 
sold, getting credit 


generally consulted more for selected agri- 
=" àmount of grains to be used stored and 
and its repayment, employment of family and 
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casual labour for operations like sowing, weeding and harvest- 
ing, use of new variety seeds, selling and buying of new cattle, 
buying new equipments and selling and buying of land and 
property, etc. 


Women's rate in farm management and other decision- 
making process varied partly in relation to their status in the 
household and in the farm enterprise. The role in farm manage- 
ment and other decision-making processes is highest where they 
are heads of household or farm owners in a household. Women 
are absolute decision-makers in families where the male mem- 
bers migrate to cities for better earning purpose. 


Premavathi (1997) stated that self-decision-makers were 
more in the case of fixing wages for agriculture labourers and 
engaging them, thinning and gap filling, weeding, storage, poul- 
try and animal related activities. The decisions like inter-cultural 
activities, harvesting, marketing, economic decisions, lending, 
borrowing and saving were taken in consultation with spouse / 
elder. On aspects like harvesting, marketing and economic mat- 
ters, decision were taken in consultation with all the family 
members. 


To promote the role of women in agriculture, the following 
policy suggestions are to be taken. 


(i) Women are consulted to take certain activities. They have 
to be included in all the activities related to farm. 


(ii) Even though women work on par with the men, their 
wages are less than the male labour. So, government take 
decision to remove this difference. 


(iii) A separate women agriculture association should be made 
to empower farm women activities. 


(iv) The women labour may be trained on latest technologies to 
increase their work performance. 


For sustaining agricultural growth in the country, farm 
women will have to be given more prominence in agricultural 
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and allied vocations through provisions of critical resources, 
education and training that handicap them in modern agriculture. 
Modern day agriculture (crop production, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, etc.) has become technology sensitive and respon- 
sive. India which is predominantly an agricultural country can- 
not afford to ignore the women — the important segment of our 
rural population engaged in farming and hence in nation building. 
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EMPOWERMENT ОЕ WOMEN 
THROUGH LEGISLATION 


K.MALATHI 


Introduction 


Women's empowerment and their full participation on the 
basis of equality in all spheres of society are fundamental for the 
achievement of equality, development and peace. 


(IV World conference on women Bejing, 1995) 


From time immemorial, women faced the challenges of 
coping with a male chauvinistic milieu. Even after several years 
of planned development in India, the status of women in our 
country is low and their socio-economic conditions are much 
more depressed than that of men. 


In India, women constitute nearly 50% of the total popula- 
tion (as per the 1991 census). To attain the twin goals of 
improving the status of women and economic development, the 
Constitution of India confers equal rights and opportunity to all 
citizen irrespective of sex. But in reality women suffer in all 
spheres of socio-economic life because of ignorance of their 
legal rights, lack of legal aid and facilities and absence of strong 
women force. 


In the Ninth plan also attention is paid to the empowerment 
of women and socially disadvantage groups as agents of socio- 
economic change and development. A series of social legislation 
have been enacted to improve the condition of women. 


The Constitution of India has guaranteed equality, liberty and 
dignity to the women. The preamble promises to secure for all 
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its citizens, Justice -social, economic and political liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, equality of status 
and of opportunity, and to provide them all-fraternity, assuring 
the dignity of individual and the unity of Nation. The fundamen- 
tal rights and directive principles of state policy are expected to 
take care of the implementation of justice, liberty and equality. 
Various legislations were passed to provide special protection to 
women and equal status to women. All such Acts were passed 
with an aim to bring about social change.” 


Law is a dynamic instrument of social engineering capable 
of making revolutionary changes in the social system while 
maintaining social order and peace. In fact, ..there is no other 
peaceful persuasive means to bring about the socio-economic 
Renaissance than law in a democratic set up." Law has always 
been acknowledged as the paramount tool of social control. 
Indeed it is a “positive and definite method of leading a system in 


the wanted direction”.* 


The legal system of a country is a primary factor which 
determines the status and rights of women. The barometer to 
judge the stage of development of a civilization is the role 
assigned to women. “One of the best ways to understand the 
spirit of a civilization and to appreciate its excellence and realize 
its limitations is to study the history of the position and status of 
women in И.” 


Historical Perspective of Women 
1. Women in Vedic Period 


Historians found that Vedic period was the golden age of 
women. She had as much rights to enjoy life as man. In every 
sphere and aspect of life, whether it was education, political, 
social or religious activities, she had equal opportunities and 
status. Girls were given education with boys and they had to 
pass through the period of Brahamacharya. Women in the field 
of intellect were man's equal. The women used to discuss the 
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political and social problems freely. They were free to choose, 
the selection of life-partner. She had a high sense of security. 
Regarding women's right to property, an unmarried daughter 
usually had a right of maintenance in her father's house. The 
issueless widow had a share in her deceased husband's property 
but the married women had no share in the property of her father 
or husband. However, she had complete control over ‘Stridhan’ 
or her personal property. (Altekar-1962). They were treated 
with “dignity and respect". 


A widow enjoyed considerable status and authority. She was 
neither discriminated nor her status was lowered. She was not 
disfigured. But after this period, these beliefs and values deterio- 
rated and proved worse and worse for women and widows in 
particular. 


2. Women in Post-Vedic Period 


The age of the sutras, Epic and early smritis extending from 
500 BC to about 500A.D., definite deterioration is noticed in the 
status of women. Many disapproved niyog. Widow re-marriage 
and inter-caste marriages and inter-caste marriages. The Hindu 
law giver Manu's rulings made women entirely dependent on 
man and subjected her to the authority of a father, husband, and 
son in the respective periods of her life as daughter, wife and 
mother. Altekar, A, S (1962) sees the period between 500A. D to 
1800A. D as one of the progressive deterioration in the position 
of women in society. The condition of single women also started 
deteriorating. Child marriage was common in the society. This 
practice gave birth to the problem of widowhood. 


3. Women in Buddha Period 


Buddha believed in social and religious equality of men and 
women. The women were assigned an honoured place in society 
Buddhism aroused in women feeling of self-confidence and 


self-respect 
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4. Women in Puranas and Dharama Shastra Period 


During the Epic period і.е Ramayana and Mahabharatha, 
women specially mothers held a very honoured position in the 
home. The wife was in charge of the finance. Women attended 
tournaments and feats in which their husbands took part. In 
Ramayana, women were respected. Women had right to choose 
their husband. Nothing is available about widows in Valmiki 
Ramayana. 


In the great epic, Mahabharatha, women did not enjoy much 
status. Sati can be seen when Madri, one of the two wives of the 
Pandu died on the husband's pyre. * 


During the time of Gupta Emperors, the civil law dealt with 
marriage, dowry inheritance and  widows. During 
Harshavardhana's time, women's position got boost and re- 
mained quite emancipated. Love marriage was common practice 
and there was no restriction from society. ? 


5. Women in the Mediaeval Period 


In the beginning, the real deterioration in their status started 
with the invasion of Mughals. Altekar (1973) finds 500A.D. to 
1800 A.D. as the worst period for women. The society was 
characterized by seclusion of women, through lower caste 
women did enjoy a certain measure of freedom. Among the 
upper caste women ‘sati’ became a mark of prestige 0 


6. Women in Muslim Period 


Hindu society became more rigid. Women were forcibly 
converted to Islam and married. The position of widows was 
deplorable. Widows were looked down upon and were not 
allowed to remarry. They were forced to commit sati. She was 
disfigured, unattractive kept in isolation. She was prevented 
from participating in social and religious rituals.!! Bhakti (medi- 
aeval) period gave some relief to Indian women. Teaching of 
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Sanskrit was also allowed to women. Women were known for 
their sacrifice and bravery. Sati was common among these 
women. Sikh Gurus assigned respectable place to women. 12 


7. Women in the British Period 


Social evils like sati, problems of widowhood, infanti- 
cide, purdha, dowry system, child marriage, unequals' marriage, 
polygamy, polyand'ry, devdasi system ( etc) had inflected the 
society badly. бай was prevalent among the high castes. Social 
evils which were mentioned above so for are connected to 
women but there were other social evils also. We shall find all 
these evils directly or indirectly related to women. So the condi- 
tions of women was miserable. !3 


Mr. Parikh Chandra Ghose (1918) says that the presence of 
social evils was such a great hindrance to freedom fighters, 
educationists and social thinkers in their freedom movement and 
society's development that many social thinkers came to eradi- 
cate the social evils. This period of British rule, that can be called 
as social reform Era. 


8. Women in The Modern Period 


Greater participation of women in social and political life is 
equally important for their integration in the development pro- 
cess. Because development is not merely economic but also 
participation in social and political life which carries its own 
status. 


The increasing awareness of the existence of significant 
relationship between the role and status of women and the 
ultimate economic well being of the family is reflected in the 
growing volume of literature on women studies. However, in 
view of the special nature of most of the work done by women 
and the total contribution they make towards the family and the 
nation economy, employment of women increases day by day. 
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Hindu law as administered by the courts in the period of 
British rule was not completely or solely based on texts of Hindu 
Dharma. It was a mixture of shastic law, custom and case law 
with a hardy dose of English legal concepts and notions simpli- 
fied and standardized for ease of application and convenience. 
Govt. of British India through its legislative powers introduce 
new concepts, principles and laws which may be significant 
deviations from the traditional Hindu personal law. 


The permanent establishment of the British rule in India by 
the middle of the 19th century and the impact of their culture on 
the Hindus, invoked agitation for social reforms in all spheres, 
particularly in the uplift of the Hindu women. 


Law is a potent tool of capable of establishing gender justice 
and so, the destiny of women is naturally and inevitably tied with 
it. This work is concerned the changing position of Hindu 
women in modern period from historical perspective on the basis 
of the rights accorded by law to them in regard to marriage, 
divorce widow remarriage, sati regulation, property, succession, 
adoption and minority and guardianship. 


There are various legislation passed both before and after 
independence in order to improve and empower women particu- 
larly Widows. 


Legislation Before Independence 


The Hindu concept of marriage was that of a holy union 
which is permanent, eternal and undisolvable. so *second mar- 
riage, after the death of the first husband a espoused unknown to 
the Hindu law”. 5 г 


(1) In 18291ord William Bentinck, the governor general of 
India abolished Sati by regulation No. (XVIII ), 1829. This 
was actively supported by social reformers like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy.'5 ‘Sati’ means the Hindu practice of widow 
burning. 
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(2) With initiative from Pandit Eshwar Chandra Vidhya Sagar 
on 17th November 1855, a member of the Governor 
General's council introduced the Hindu widows remarriage 
bill. The bill was passed into the Hindu widow Re-marriage 
Act 1856, 19th July. '? 


(3) Law came to be the aid of the female species in 1870 when 
the Female Infanticide Prevention Act was passed. This 
Act made it illegal the monastrous practice of killing female 
infants 


(4) Indian Succession Act 1925: There is no distinction be- 
tween those related through the father, and through mother. 
The husband surviving his wife has the same rights in her 
property as she would have in property if she survives him. 


(5) The Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929 or Sarada Act was 
passed. It fixed the minimum age of marriage at 18 years 
for boys and 15 years for girls. !® 

(6) The Hindu women rights to property Act as amended in 
1938. 

(7) In regard to maintenance in 1946, the Hindu married 
women's rights to separate residence and maintenance Act 
granted the right to claim maintenance from the husband 
and also to line separately to certain circumstances. 


Constitution of India 


"The Constitution of free India juristically negated the 
premise of inequality of women which lay at the heart of the 
Indian social system." '? The preamble and the fundamental 
rights of the Constitution declares unequivocally equality, liberty 
and justice to all the citizens of India. Infact, the Constitution of 
India not only prohibits discrimination on the ground of sex, but 
also contains special provisions of safeguards, and privileges for 
women constructive and concrete policies. Though legislative 
enactments, revolutionary changes were made in order to elevate 
the position and status of the Hindu women. 


In Independent India "the women's problems were never 
sought to be treated on a sex basis but as a social maladies ofa 
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comnion society to be cured by the effects of all members of 
society, men and women alike," ~ 


The various enactments made by the parliament in regard to 
Hindu law was made with the interaction of relieving the Hindu 
society from a variety of social evils, prejudices, inequalities and 
in justice that had been pespotedtes by the old mother eaten and 
conservative shastic laws. ?! 


Legislation after independence 


(1) The first instalment of the Hindu code bill, the Hindu 
Marriage Act was passed in 1955. At present it fixes the 
minimum age for marriage as 21 years for girls and 25 
years for boys. It enforced monogamy, outlawed polygamy 
and conferred equal rights of divorce on both men and 
women. 


(2) Hindu Succession Act' 1956: 


It confers the right of absolute ownership property and the 
women can make a will leaving her share of property to the 
heirs. The life interest of female heirs was abolished and in 
its place, widows and daughters were given equal inherit- 
ance rights on sons. 


(3) The Hindu Minority and Maintenance Act was passed in 
August 1956: 


The mother's right, second to that of the father is recog- 
nized as having the priority only where the custody of 
minor children is involved. When an illegitimate child is 
involved, the priority of the mother's claim over the father's 
is recognized. This Act enabled the widow to lead an 
independent life with her children, without being dictated to 
or influence by the kinsmen of her husband. 


(4) The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act was passed 
1956: This act has made fundamental departures from 
Hindu law in three ways. (1) consent of the wife is neces- 
sary. (2) A daughter can be taken in adoption. (3) A Hindu 
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women unmarried, widow or divorce has capacity to 
adopt. 


The law of maintenance has a special significance in Hindu 
law. Under this modern law a Hindu wife is entitled to be 
maintained by her husband during her life time, she can 
claim maintenance from her husband even if she lives 
separately. The widowed daughter-in law has the right to 
claim maintenance from her father-in law provided she has 
no other source of income. Even an illegitimate daughter is 
granted the right to claim maintenance from the father. 


(5) The sheet anchor of women's liberation is the provision 
for divorce. Divorce, a revolutionary principle was intro- 
duced in Hindu law as a relief to unhappy marriages almost 
an equal partnership contract. The marriage laws (amend- 
ment) Act of 1979 thoroughly revised the Hindu marriage 
Act. 


(6) Dowry Prohibition Act 1961 :was passed and it was 
amended in 1984 and 1986. Dowry are gifts of valuables 
were given to women at the time of marriage as a "protec- 
tive measure." 


Dowry has inevitable part of marriage. It has become a 
"menace to society often compelling girls to commit sui- 
cide." This appealing evil was legally prohibited in 1961 by 
Dowry Prohibition Act. 


These recent and important Acts have not only eradicated 
the handicaps of the Hindu widow, but have also raised the 
status and rights of women. The facts that more important is 
given to the social conventions than to law among the Hindus, 
has made Hindu women in general and Hindu widows in particu- 
lar behind still in the fast changing world. 


Although the legal status of Hindu women, including wid- 
ows, has no further handicap, we find no such clear track in 
their social life. The poor reaction of the widows to the social 
reforms which had been brought about through legislation has 
passed, that legislation alone cannot improve the status of 


— 
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women, unless the women themselves grow conscious of their 
own dignity and genuine needs. 


Law is the reflection of the normative structure. All these 
personal laws—(Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Parsi) have 
denied equal status to women in the past and in the present, sex 
discrimination has been retained in varying degrees in the mat- 
ters relating to marriage, divorce, child custody, maintenance 
and succession. 


Even in independent India, discrimination on the basis of sex 
has not been completely eradicated. The Constitution has pro- 
claimed equality and stands as a guardian for all citizen to ensure 
this principle. But equal rights still elude women in many ways. 
The oppression of Indian women has been continued because of 
the existence of the casteist, communal and patriarchal social 
structure. 


The status of Hindu women cannot be treated as an isolated 
problem. Only when all the personal law radiate fully and uni- 
formly the spirit of equality and when the other factors, such as 
political, economic social and religious, change their very foun- 
dations and reorient their focus, can equality of sexes become a 
reality in India. 
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WOMEN EMPOWERMENT THROUGH 
DWCRA - A CASE STUDY IN 
VIZIANAGARAM DISTRICT 


R.RAMA RAO D. KURMACHARYULU 


Introduction 


"Progress of our land cannot be achieved without active 
participation of our mothers, wives, sisters and daugh- 


» 


— Dr.S.Radhakrishnan 


“Now a days women play a pivotal role in our society. 
Their contribution is invisible and inevitable" 


It is an evident fact that the goal of poverty alleviation 
cannot be achieved without the people participation especially 
women in the process of development. Now a days women 
play a pivotal role to upliftment of all the developmental activi- 
ties. With this objective the government has place women in the 
forefront and facilitated the formation of large number of Self- 
Help Groups. Government is making an effort to assist these 
SHG's by providing revolving fund under РУСКА. The РУСКА 
was initiated as а sub-scheme of IRDP with UNICEF assistance 
during 1982-83 in A.P. Under the programme each women takes 
up economic activities suited to their skills, aptitude and locally 
available resources. In the year 1983-84 the DWCRA programme 
was introduced only in 3 districts of the State, i.e., Srikakulam, 
Cuddapah and Adilabad. Now DWCRA has been extended to all 
the 22 districts in the State. 
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Aims and Objectives of DWCRA 


1. Improving the status and quality of life of poor women and 
children in rural areas. 


2. Improving the impact of on going development programmes 
by stimulating, supplementing, strengthening and integrat- 
ing them. 

Enabling women to improve their earning capacity. 


4. Involving the community in planning and implementing the 
programme so that need based development activity will be 
carried on by the communities even after outside assistance 
is withdrawn. 


In Andhra Pradesh РУСКА is not an add in ће IRDP but is 
perceived as a powerful vehicle for women's development. 


Objectives 
The objectives of the paper are : 


l. toexamine the composition and working of DWCRA groups 
in a poor economic setting. 


2. to measure the impact of РУСКА scheme on different 
aspects of the life styles of the poor 


3. to identify the strengths and weakness of the DWCRA set 
up by making an in-depth case study. 


Methodology 


In the paper we have adopted Rapid Programme Appraisal 
Research methodology. We have prepared one page question- 
naire to be filled in for each member of DWCRA, as well as the 
control group (Non-members of DWCRA with the same socio- 
economic background). 
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ACTIVITY MATRIX OF DWCRA SANGHAM 
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Source: Indian Express Road Мар 
Monday, July 24, 2000 


Detailed personal interviews and focused group discussions 
were organised to analyse the qualitative changes in their life 
styles and limitations of DWCRA Programme. The field work is 
done during during August — October, 2000 in Dharmavaram 
Village of Vizianagaram District. 
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Socio-Economic Characteristics of the Group Members 


Fourteen women (DWCRA Group) belonging to Devanga 
Caste residing in Dharmavaram of Srungavarapukota mandal of 
Vizianagram district of Andhra Pradesh were interviewed. The 
socio-economic characteristics of the women members would 
provide the background to understand their experience and apti- 
tude towards the economic enterprise. 


Majority of the women members (64 per cent) were in the 
age group of 26-40 years, 36 per cent were in the group 40-55 
years (as shown in Table 20.1). All of them were married. The 
number of children ranged from 2-4 per family. As far as the 
caste is concerned all of them belonged to Devanga Caste. The 
educational levels of the women ranged from illiterate to Sec- 
ondary level. АП of them (100 per cent) had the family income 
ranging from 600-900 per month. The average income per 
month for the DWCRA member is Rs.960. This is higher than 
the income earned by Non-DWCRA members which is Rs.540. 
The average savings per month for the DWCRA member is 
Rs.200, this is higher than the Non-DWCRA member which is 
Rs.100 only. The average number of days employed during the 
reference week per DWCRA member is 6 days, which is com- 
paratively higher than the Non-DWCRA member which is 4.5 
days per week. The average number of working hours per day 
per member of DWCRA is 4 hours, which is comparatively 
higher than the Non-DWCRA member it is only 3 hours per day 
per member. The literate rate children as a percentage of total 
children (<14 years) in the DWCRA group is 90 per cent, which 
is higher than Non-DWCRA group it only 70 per cent (as shown 
in Table 20.2). 


The DRDA has played an important role in promoting tailor- 
ing as an economic enterprise. DWCRA programme recognises 
the need for participation of women in economic activities. The 
general approach that has been thought of is to bring together all 
the women who are in need of assistance and who share com- 
mon interest. The women who are living in nearest localities to 
the head quarters and who have access to power and better 
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economic status were identified as members of these groups. As 
a part of awareness building, series of meetings were conducted 
and they created high expectations among the women members 
in terms of regular employment and higher wages. It seems the 
group members showed a lot of enthusiasm to work as a group. 


In general tailoring is a skilled job known to these women. 
АП of these women belonged to lower class families. The status 
connotations of this class is that women do not pursue trading in 
market. These women do not want to pursue the occupations 
carried outside the village for various social reasons. 


Some economic reasons mentioned by the group members 
for choice of this activity were high wages, activity can be taken 
up throughout the year, to supplement family income, to earn 
money, and to save money, for the better future of their chil- 
dren, and it needs no salesmanship, etc. 


Training 


АП the women members worked as housewives before join- 
ing the group. Women already knew this activity and as it 
requires some skill and precision, a training was arranged fora 
period of three months through a craftsman in the village. This 
Special training arrangement was not uniform to all the groups, 
some groups haven't received this training at all. 


From Poverty to Prosperity 


Before joining DWCRA they were struggling for each meal. 
In 1995, under the able guidance of Smt. M.Nagaratnam and 
Smt.K. Satyavathi housewives, the poor women formed а Mahila 
Mandal named Sri Basaveswara Mahila Mandali. Firstly the 


women formed a Self Help Group. The group consisted of 14 
members. 


Now the scenario has changed thanks to the DWCRA 
scheme. 
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The women in the village organised themselves into 19 
SHG's (à 10-15 members in a group. Among 19 SHGs Sri 
Basaveswara Mahila Mandal is one of the successful groups. 
They started an income generating activity with the revolving 
fund of Rs.25,000/- given to the group during 1998-99. This 
group is having work for 365 days a year. The women usually 
made 10 pairs of dress in a day. They work 5-8 hours of 
tailoring work and spend the rest of the time for domestic work. 


АП the amount generated through tailoring is shared among 
them. The AGS subsequently motivated them to save some of 
their income and helped them in opening account in the local 
branch of SBI Dharmavaram, Vizianagaram District. 


Now the group sets an example for many more women in the 
village to come together as SHG. In the last one year, the group 
members saved Rs.30,000/-. They repaid the whole amount 
given by the government. They have been providing petty loans 
to the members of the group. They are sending their children to 
the primary or high school levels. Hitherto deprived and eco- 
nomically marginal group of the women in the village for the first 
time in their life experienced assured income self confidence, 
security, and prided through participation in DWCRA group. 


Findings 
* All of the women in the group аге of the same caste 
Devanga and know each other. 


The members joined in the group with the expectation of 
getting income. 


Income generating activity has been taken up by the group 
following the philosophy and spirit of group approach 
idealised in DWCRA programme. 


*  AII the women are housewives therefore опе cannot ex- 
pect them to have entrepreneurial ability nor the will to 
accept challenge and ability to take risk. 
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The members of the DWCRA groups are better off in 
terms of income, savings, children's education, than Non- 
DWCRA members. 


The members of the DWCRA groups recall that their 
position improved after joining in the groups. 


The revolving fund received from the Government to 
DWCRA groups provide finances to the women belonging 
to economically weaker sections. 


Motivation for thrift and savings are the continuing sources 
of income from DWCRA Scheme. 


Women in the age group of 20-50 years are mostly the 
beneficiaries of DWCRA. This is a very positive indication 
for sustainability of the Scheme. 


Additional incomes are getting generated to the family. 


Transparency in the maintenance of accounts democratic, 
regular group meetings and sustainable flow of additional 
incomes held the group together. 


The additional Grama Sevikas play a key role for the 
successful implementation of the scheme. 
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Appendix 


Table 20.1 


Women particulars pertaining to age 


o un Be ы TL IME 
Age Group 


(in years) DWCRA Non-DWCRA 
20-40 11 7 
41 and Above 3 8 


——————M——— 


Table 20.2 


Income, Savings, Employment, Working Hours and Literate 
Children of DWCRA and Non-DWCRA Groups 


— ——PP а a ا‎ 


Item DWCRA Non 
DWCRA 

Average income per month Rs.960/- Rs.540/- 

per member 

Average savings per month Rs.200/- Rs.100/- 

per member 

Average number of days employed 6 Days 4.5 Days 

during the reference week per member 

Average number of working hours 4 Hours 3 Hours 

per day per member 

Literate Children as a % of total 9096 70% 


children (< 14 years) in the group 


ROLE OF SHG AND DWCRA 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


CH.APPA RAO 


Introduction 


Poverty alleviation is one of the major objectives of planning 
in the country and a number of programmes are being imple- 
mented to achieve this objective. Self-help is an effective 
instrument for the amelioration of the economic conditions of 
the poor. Poor need not only credit support but also savings and 
other services. Improvement of Women's Social, Economic 
and Political Status became widely accepted. It is an essential 
pre-requisite for their empowerment. 


Keeping this in view the Government has introduced a 
programme for the Development of Women and Children in 
Rural Areas, popularly known as DWCRA. To Provide greater 
access to institutional credit to the poor particularly rural women, 
Government has encouraged the promotion of Self-Help Groups 
(SHGs) through Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs). 
These two programmes it is hoped will go a long way in the 
economic and social empowerment of women in the country 
side. 


This paper is a modest attempt to evaluate the relative 
contribution of these two major programmes for the develop- 
ment of women and children in rural areas. 
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Objectives 


The objectives of the paper are: 


1. То analyse the socio-economic characteristics of SHG 
and DWCRA. 


2. To evaluate the relative performance of SHG and РУСКА 
groups in the empowerment of women. 


Data Base 


This paper is based on the data collected by the NABARD 
Chair Unit, Department of Cooperation and Applied Economics, 
Andhra University for the Research Project entitled “A Study on 
Women Self-Help Groups in Andhra Pradesh”. The survey was 
conducted in October, 1999 and the data relates to 1998-99. 
Four districts are selected to represent three major models of 
Bank-linkage: 


NGO as intermediary (YCO, Visakhapatnam and CARE, 
Ranga Reddy). 

NGO as Facilitator (Navajyothi, Medak) 

Bank as SHPI (Pinakini Grameena Bank, Nellore). 


The data represents three SHGs and three DWCRA groups 
from each district i.e., Visakhapatnam, Nellore, Medak and 
Ranga Reddy, and the sample members are four from each 
group. The total sample consists of 48 members of SHGs and 
48 members of DWCRA. 


A brief outline on the two programmes DWCRA and SHGs 
are considered useful before attempting an analysis of the field 
data. 


Concept of DWCRA 


Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas was 
launched as a sub-scheme of IRDP in September, 1982 in 50 
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districts. It covered all the districts in country by 1994-95. The 
main objective of the scheme is to improve the health, education, 
economic and social status of rural women by providing employ- 
ment opportunities and to increase their standard of living. 
DWCRA with exclusive focus on economic empowerment of 
women provides all these inputs by considering women as 
critical to development. DWCRA is a group of 10-15 poor 
women formed by DRDA's. Since 1993-94, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh took a strategic decision of mobilising such 
groups on themes of thrift and credit. About 1,11,148 DWCRA 
groups and 1,66,413 SHGs are formed in Andhra Pradesh as on 
March, 2000. The basic difference between SHG and DWCRA 
is that the former are organised by the NGO or SHPI, while the К 
later are organised by DRDA. 


Concept of SHG 


SHG is a community based, small, cohesive and homoge- 
neous group of 15-20 rural poor, voluntarily formed for mutual 
benefit and support with thrift and credit as entry point. The 
basic objective of SHGs is to provide credit needs of the partici- 
pants. They are self-managed community banking institutions at 
the micro level, collectively accessing credit and non-financial 
services critical for effectiveness of micro-credit. NGOs were 
involved initially in social mobilisation and formation of SHGs as 
Self-Help Promoting Institutions (SHPIs). 


NGOs and SHGs of the poor.... are able to mobilise group 
savings to provide group guarantee, to reduce transaction costs, 
to achieve high repayment rates on loans. Bank can meet the 
credit needs of the poor by....using NGOs and SHGs as financial 
intermediaries. “Banking with poor has been conducted with the 
assumption that lack of access to credit or its unavailability on 
terms that make possible a proper return to enterprise, is a 
critical constraint upon self-help by the poor”. (Arora Sukhwinder 
Singh & Dhruv Mankad, 1995). 
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Socio-economic features of DWCRA and SHG 


Socio-economic differentials of sample respondents of 
DWCRA and SHG viz., age, caste, size of family, literacy, 
occupation land ownership etc. The details are presented in 
Table 21.1. 


Age-group of Sample Respondents 


A majority of the sample respondents are in the middle age 
group of 31-50. Between groups, the proportion of those in the 
age group of 31-50 is higher in DWCRA, while those in the age 
group of below 31 and 50 and above is higher in SHG. 


Caste Composition 


Backward classes are dominant in both the groups. How- 
ever, backward classes are significantly higher in DWCRA, 
whereas Forward Caste and Scheduled Castes are higher in SHG 
when compared to the other. 


Size of family and Proportion of Workers 


The average size of family is relatively higher in SHG. The 
proportion of workers among family members is higher in 
DWCRA compared to the SHG. 


Literacy Levels 


DWCRA groups had high percentage of illiterates compared 
to the SHGs. With regard to the primary and secondary educa- 
tion, the percentage is higher in SHG compared to DWCRA. The 
percentage point of collegiate education is 4.17 in DWCRA. 
However, no member has been identified with collegiate educa- 
tion among SHG groups. 
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Table 21.1 


Percentage Distribution of Sample Members of SHGs and DWCRA 
by socio-economic Characteristics :1998-99 


51. No. Characteristics SHG DWCRA 
А. — Age-Group: 

| Вејом 30 25.00 12.50 
2; 31-50 68.75 83.33 
di 51-60 6.25 4.17 
B.  Caste-Group: 

1. Forward Caste 31.25 18.75 
2. Backward Class 60.42 77.08 
3: Scheduled Caste 8.33 4.17 
C. Family Size 5.21 4.92 
D. Percentage of Workers in the family 39.53 44.49 
E Literacy Status: 

l. Illiterate 33.33 37.50 
2. Literate 34.42 41.66 
3. Ритагу 20.83 12.50 
4. Secondary 10.42 4.17 
5. Collegiate — 4.17 
Е. Occupation: 

1. Cultivators 20.83 18.75 
2. Agricultural Labour 22.92 18.75 
3. Small Industry 0.00 31.25 
4. Business 33.33 16.67 
5. Service 22.92 14.58 
G. Percentage of SHG with own land 62.50 54.17 
H. Average area owned (Ha.) 0.74 0.59 
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Occupation 


The percentage of cultivators and agricultural labourers are 
higher in SHGs, while the proportion of those with non-agricul- 
tural pursuits are higher among DWCRA groups. 


Land 


The percentage of sample households having own land and 
average area of owned is higher in SHG when compared to 
DWCRA. 


Empowerment 


Before presenting the perception of sample respondents on 
the tangible benefits and empowerment as members of DWCRA 
and SHG a brief outline on the concept of empowerment as used 
in this paper is in order. 


The concept of empowerment often used does not warrant a 
uniform definition. In fact, there is a contest taking place over 
the definition of empowerment (Forrest Dod. W, 1998). 


Oxford concise dictionary defines, empowerment as ‘the 
process of challenging existing power relations and of gaining 
greater control over the sources of the power’. Further, ‘the 
goals of women's empowerment are to challenge patriarchal 
ideology... to transform the structures and institutions that 
reinforce and perpetuate gender discrimination and social 
inequality... and to enable poor women to gain access to, and 
control of, both material and informational resources’. (Carr 
Marilyn, et al 1997). 


It is pertinent to note that knowledge is the most powerful of 
the various ingredients of empowerment. Social mobilisation of 
the unorganized women is a pre-requisite as well as a comple- 
ment of economic and political empowerment. In this paper the 
concept of empowerment is used as in the sense of creating 
awareness, promoting participation which will pave the way for 
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gaining control over time over sources of power either at the 
familial or societal level. 


Tangible Benefits 


The highest rate of the tangible benefits is derived by SHGs 
than DWCRA members. Out of 48 sample respondents in each 
group, the percentage of those reporting tangible benefits after 
joining the groups are given in table 21.2. Among members of 
SHG increase in food take (96 per cent) improvement in sanita- 
tion (85 per cent), improvement in children education (81 per 
cent) and those of girl child (75 per cent). In the case of 
DWCRA improvement in children education (77 per cent), food 
intake (63 per cent), girls education (52 per cent) and sanitation 
(46 per cent) is noted. This shows that the percentage of 
tangible benefits received by the members are relatively higher in 
SHG compared to DWCRA. 


Empowerment of Women 


This aspect was examined with a battery of 12 points. More 
than two-thirds of sample members of SHGs reported empower- 
ment on the following items; participation in development 
programmes, able to meet non-officials, increase in the status in 
the group, society and family, credit worthiness, banking habits, 
personal hygiene, ability to meet government officials, access to 
information, decision making in the family and in the group. 


DWCRA members reported that more than two-thirds are 
empowered only in eight items i.e., ability to meet the govern- 
ment officials, participation in development programmes, able to 
meet non-officials, banking habits, credit worthiness, increase in 
the status of the family and group and access to information on 
government programmes and the remaining 4 items i.e., im- 
provement of status in the society, decision making in the group 
and family and improvement in personal hygiene are reported 
more than half of the sample respondents. 
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Table 21.2 


Percentage Distribution of Members perceiving Tangible Benefits 
and Empowerment After Joining the Group : 1998-99 


Sl. Пет SHG(48) | DWCRA(48) 
No. % No. % No. 
A. Tangible Benefits 

1. Education of the Child Improved 81.25 39 7708 37 

2. GirlChild Education Improved 75.00 36 52.08 25 

3 Nutritional Status Improved 95.83 46 6250 30 


4. Improvement in the Sanitation Status 85.42 41 45.83 22 
B. Empowerment of Women: 


1. Improvement in Personal Hygiene 87.50 42 4167 20 
2. Access to Information on the 

Govt.Programmes Improved 81.25 39 6667 32 
3. Participation in development 

Programmes improved 91.67 44 83.33 40 
4  Ableto meet the Govt.Officials 81.25 39 8542 41 
5. Ableto meet non-officials 91.67 44 79.17 38 
6. Banking habits improved 81.25 39 79.17 38 
7 Improvement in Credit worthiness 89.58 43 7083 34 
8 Improvement of status in the Family 79.17 38 70.83 34 
9 Improvement of status in the group 91.67 44 6875 33 
10 Improvement of status in the society 83.33 40 6042 29 
11 Decision making in the family improved 70.83 3 5416 26 
12 Decision making in the group improved 75.00 36 5833 28 


Nature of Empowerment 


To examine this aspect 33 variables (items) divided into 
broad categories of social development, economic development, 
social empowerment, self-confidence and development of skills 
are used. For a meaningful analysis and to discern the differ- 
ences across groups, the items in which more than one half of 
the beneficiaries felt positive improvement are short-listed in 
Table 21.3. 
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The relative differences between the groups shown in the 
table 21.3 reflect on the supremacy of SHGs in ushering in a 
positive impact on more than one half of the Sample households. 
The impact is more on measures of self-confidence, economic 
development, social development, development of skills and 
social empowerment in order of importance. 


DWCRA groups major impact is in building self-confidence, 
economic development, social empowerment, development of 
skills and social development. 


Conclusions 


In terms of socio-economic conditions of members’ of 
households, SHG and DWCRA members differ in many aspects. 
In terms of literacy, occupational compositions and land base 
and members of SHG are better placed compared to those of 
DWCRA. Similarly, the percentage of women reporting empow- 
erment and improvement in various aspects is more among those 
belonging to SHG compared to DWCRA. These differences are 
largely due to relative differences in the monitoring and follow of 
group activities by the NGOs and the DRDA. The latter are not 
able to pay enough attention because of the shortage of man- 
power and other limitations compared to NGOs. 


Implications for Policy 


> The results show that given the socio-economic endow- 
ment of the human resources, the commitment of SHPI has 
а lot to do with the success of SHGs in terms of the 
positive benefits it confers on the members. 


> Lack of focus on development of skills in production and 
marketing is found in SHPIs and DWCRA. Skill develop- 
ment and market linkages are more vital for ensuring 
sustainability of SHGs and DWCRA and they help trans- 
form the lives of poor over a time. 


* Successful SHGs could be trendsetters for DWCRA 
groups. 
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EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 
THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES : 
A CASE STUDY OF UZHAVOOR 
PANCHAYAT 


STEPHEN ANALIL 


Introduction 


Women development is directly related to national develop- 
ment. The effective management and development of women's 
resource i.e., their abilities, skills and other potentialities are of 
paramount importance for the mobilisation and development of 
human resources. 


In India women in general, and the poor rural women in 
particular are relatively powerless with little or no control over 
resources and little decision making power. Often the decision 
made by others affects their lives. The prevailing patriarchal 
ideology which promotes the values of submission, sacrifice, 
obedience, and silent suffering often undermines the attempts of 
women to assert themselves or demand some share of re- 
sources. 


Legal and Constitutional Measures 


The Constitution of India has made certain provisions to 
protect the interest of the female population. Besides a series of 
legislation has been enacted from time to time to provide protec- 
tion against social discrimination, violence, etc. But unfortu- 
nately this section of our society, due to many reasons has not 
been able to take full advantage of the constitutional privileges 
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and statutory provisions so far. Broadly the reasons are the 
existing social structure, discrimination against women, lack of 
education, poverty, economic dependency, etc. 


Drawing inspiration from the constitutional safeguards and 
legislative measures various programmes were taken up, espe- 
cially by the social reformers and voluntary organisations for the 
welfare of the needy women. However a planned approach to 
provide special thrust to the welfare of women was adopted with 
the launching of the first five year plan in 1951. It held that "in 
order that women may be allowed to fulfil their legitimate role in 
the family and the community adequate services need to be 
promoted to their welfare. The position and functions of women 
differ to a great extent in different communities and therefore, 
community welfare agencies will have to workout their 
programems and activities according to the specific require- 
ments of the area in which they work’. Since then a number of 
programmes have been formulated and implemented, primarily in 
the field of health, education and employment. Up to the 4th 
plan, the stress was on the provisions of curative and ameliora- 
tive services. Thereafter the emphasis shifted to the promotion 
of preventive and development programmes. In the eighties, 
women’s development was recognised as one of the develop- 
mental sectors by including a separate chapter entitled “Women 
and Development” in 6th plan document. As women’s develop- 
ment cut through various sectors of development, a multi- 
disciplinary approach was adopted. The main objective of the 
developmental effort has been to raise their overall status - 
economical, social, legal and political - so as to bring them in to 
the main stream of national life. 


Still, up to the beginning of the 1970’s women were a blind 
spot in the development debate in India. The approach of gov- 
ernment to women’s development was one of adhocism leading 
to marginal benefits. The United Nations proclaimed 1975 as 
International Women’s Year which generated many debates on 
the status of women. The year marked a call for action to ensure 
the full integration of women in the total development efforts 
especially by emphasising women’s responsibility and important 
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role in economic and cultural development. The international 
women's decade (1975-85) was marked in history as a period of 
intense data gathering activities on women's economic role and 
participation pattern in the family and society. 


Socio-Economic Status of Women in India 


The status of women is intimately connected with their 
economic position which depends on opportunities for participa- 
tion in economic activities. The economic status of women is 
now accepted as a indication of society's stage of development. 
Maintenance of proper quantitative balance among various eco- 
nomic activities is one of the principal functions of the economic 
system which would operate to give equal freedom of choice to 
men and women. The orientation of a society as a whole regard- 
ing the desirability that women should play in equal part in the 
country's development was taken as a very important pre- 
condition for the advancement not only of women but the 
country as a whole. 


Despite the constitutional guarantees and specific legislation 
to protect the interest of women, they continue to suffer be- 
cause of ignorance of their legal rights, strong social resistance 
to giving women their due share, lack of legal aid facilities and 
near absence of strong women's groups in rural areas which can 
protect their interest. Social and cultural traditions continue to 
assign a subordinate role to women, particularly in rural areas. 


Empowerment Strategy of Women 


It is the empowerment strategy which is today emerging as a 
unique Indian response to the challenges of equality, develop- 
ment and peace. If women are to be empowered it is necessary 
to pravide an expanding network of support services so that they 
are freed from some of their gender related shackles. If women 
are to be economically empowered they are to be provided with 
additional channels of credit, training, employment, greater vis- 
ibility, management skills and socíal security. If women are to be 
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given access to knowledge, power and resources they should be 
empowered to demand such education and knowledge resources. 


While ‘power’ is the key word in the expression ‘empower- 
ment' — it implies control and a say in the decision making 
process and intervention strategies whether concerning social, 
economical or political aspects of life at the family or societal 
level including a right over their own biologial functions and need 
access to and control over resource. 


Role of Co-operatives 


For empowerment of women in the rural areas promotion of 
co-operative societies among rural women is an ideal measure. 
The co-opperatives can provide a forum for the poor rural 


women to come together and thereby acquire better bargaining 
power. 


Co-operative movement is almost a century in this country 
and India has the largest co-operative set-up in the world. Still 
vast proportion of women who could benefit from co-operatives 
remain outside this movement. Involvement of women in co- 
operative movement is an ideal way in improving their social and 
economic status. Membership in a co-operative society provides 
women with an institution of their own which gives them an 
opportunity of income earning as well as decision making. 


When women join the society as members, take part in the 
activities of the society, participate in the decision making pro- 
cess and utilise the loan and other facilities for income generat- 


ing purpose the co-operatives can become institutions for 
women’s empowerment. 


The Study 


As the micro level, a study was undertaken at Uzhavoor 
panchayat, in the district of Kottayam in Kerala during October - 
December, 1998. The main objective of the study was to analise 
the present membership pattern offered by the co-operatives and 
to locate the actual representation given to women in it. It also 
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looks into the various schemes undertaken by the co-operatives 
and to locate the portion of exact economic facilities imparted to 
women members and also to find out whether membership and 
the facilities offered by the co-operatives really empower the 
women. This is an empirical study based on both secondary and 
primary data. The primary data were collected from the sample 
population of hundred women through interview method with 
the help of pre-tested questionnaire. The sample population was 
selected by stratified random sampling method. 


Uzhavoor Service Co-operative Bank was selected for the 
study as it is the biggest co-operative establishment with good 
number of membership from all sections of the people in the 
panchayat. Out of the nine wards of Uzhavoor panchayat sample 
population was selected from ward number 8 as it is almost in 
the centre of Uzhavoor panchayat and the middle part of Uzhavoor 
and Monippally villages. 


1. Profile of Uzhavoor Panchayat 


Uzhavoor Panchayat is formed by two revenue villages, 
namely Uzhavoor and Monippally and is situated at the northern 
part of Kottayam district of Kerala. Total area of this panchayat 
is 2667.3 hectares. Out of the total area 2427 hectares is used 
for agricultural purpose. According to 1991 census there are 
7818 male and 7669 female population in Uzhavoor. This 
panchayat is divided into 9 wards. Wards 1 to 4 are in Monippally 
village and wards 5 to 9 are in Uzhavoor village. 


The main occupation of people of this panchayat is 
agriculture. There are about 2500 farmers and early 1400 farm 
labourers. Main crops of this panchayat are rubber, coconut, 
paddy, tapioca, ginger, coco and pepper, Banana, coffee, 
vegetables, turmeric etc. are also cultivated. Out of the different 
crops rubber is the major crop. 


There is hardly any industry in this panchayat except three 
saw mills, five printing presses, few copra processing units and 
few tiny furniture and auto workshops. 
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The main occupation of the women in Uzhavoor panchayat 
is agriculture, agriculture labour and animal husbandry. A good 
number of women are employed in different services; working in 
other states of India, private sector and Kerala Government 
services, Co-operative societies and a few are employed in 
foreign countries. 


2. Co-operatives 


There are ten co-operative societies functioning in this 
panchayat. Out of the these three societies are school/college 
societies for students. There is a Marketing co-operative soci- 
ety, a Consumer co-operative society, two Milk producers co- 
operative society, a teachers’ co-operative society, a Service 
Co-operative Bank, and a Vanitha co-operative society. The 
Service Co-operative Bank is the oldest and the biggest co- 
operative society in the number of members and in the volume of 
business. Apart from these societies which are having Uzhavoor 
as its head quarters, a branch each of Kottayam District Co- 
operative Bank and Pala Urban Co-operative Bank is functioning 
in Uzhavoor. Apart from these co-operative institutions in 
Uzhavoor, this panchayat is under the working area of the 
Meenachil Agricultural Development Bank functioning at Pala 
and Kidangoor Housing Society established at Kidangoor both 
about 15 Kilometres away from Uzhavoor. 


Out of these different Societies Uzhavoor Service Co-opera- 
tive Bank (USCB) and Uzhavoor Teacher's Co-operative Society 
are the two main societies which provide loans to the members, 
Kidangoor Housing Co-operative Society gives loans to the 
members for construction of houses. But during the last five 
years no women from Uzhavoor panchayat availed any loan 
from this society. Very few women (less than 5) from Uzhavoor 
panchayat available loan from Pala Urban Co-operative Bank, 
though there are about 40 women members from Uzhavoor (four 
women members availed gold loan). Out of the total membership 
of 422 in Uzhavoor Teacher's Co-operative Society, 194 (46.5%) 
are women members. In this society membership is restricted to 
the employees of recognised schools and colleges who either 
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Table 22.1 
Co-operative Societies in Uzhavoor Panchayat 
Sl. Name of Society Started Number of Assets Number 
No. in Members of Staffs 
1. Uzhavoor Service А 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. 1955 8802 19,23,910.00 23 


2. Monippally Marketing 
Co-operaive Society 1957 2756  25,48,825.00 14 


3. Uzhavoor Consumer 
Co-operative Society 1974 2153 1,33,380.00 2 


4. Uzhavoor Teacher's 
Co-operative Society 1975 422 4211400 3 


5. St. Stephen College 
Co-operative Society 1976 970 1,44,389.00 2 


6. Uzhavoor O.L.L. High 
School Co-operative 
Society 1976 5308 6,280.00 1 


7. Monippally Н.С. High 
School Co-operative Society 1976 2700 2,700.00 1 


8. Monippally Milk Products 
Co-operative Society 1976 461 4,610.00 1 


9. Uzhavoor МИК Products 
Co-operative Society 1977 252 2,940.00 2 


10. Uzhavoor Block Vanitha 
Co-operative Society 199] 226 34,225.00 1 


reside at Uzhavoor or employed at Uzhavoor. Nearly 20% of the 
fixed deposit, 40% of the loan disbursed and about 40% partici- 
pation in Chitties of the Teacher's Co-operative Society is by 
women members. 


On January 1, 1991 Uzhavoor Block Vanitha Co-operative 
Society was formed in Uzhavoor. Membership in the society is 
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Тађје 22.1 


Membership of Uzhavoor Block Уапића 
Co-operative Society 


SI. No. Year Number of Members 
1 1990-91 48 

2 1991-92 113 

3 1992-93 114 

4 1993-94 165 

5 1994-95 203 

6 1995-96 225 

7 1996-97 257 

8 1997-98 284 


Ым—ыЫбы  — 


restricted exclusively for women. 


At present this society is giving training to ladies in stitching, 
embroidery, typing and doing job works in these areas. Since 
one year the society started chitty business also. 


Uzhavoor Service Co-operative Bank (USCB) is the biggest 
and the oldest Co-operative Institution in Uzhavoor. This society 
was started in 1955. At present there are nearly 9000 members; 
out of this 3200 are women (35.56%). 


From table 22.3 it can be seen that nearly 50% of the people 
in each ward of Uzhavoor Panchayat are members in Uzhavoor 
Service Co-operative Bank. In the wards of 4, 5 and 6 the 
percentage of membership is more than 50. Out of the total 
members of 8690 the number of women is 3052. It shows that 
more than 48% of the population in Uzhavoor Panchayat are the 
members of the USCB and out of the total members more than 
35% is women. 
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Table 22.3 


Ward-wise Population and Membership of 
Uzhavoor Service Co-operative Bank 


Ward Population USCB Members Male Female 
Number % | Number % Number % 

1 2200 816 37.09 535 65.56 281 34.44 
g 1826 707 38.72 447 6322 260 36.88 
3 1870 790 42.25 511 64.68 279 35.32 
4 1638 936 57.14 585 62.50 350 37.50 
5 2378 1296 54.50 930 71.76 366 28.24 
6 2223 1224 55.06 810 66.18 415 33.82 
7 1931 971 50.28 602 62.00 369 38.00 
8 1891 916 48.44 567 61.90 349 38.10 
9. 2135 1034 48.43 651 62.96 383 37.04 
Total 18092 8690 48.03 5638 64.88 3052 35.12 


Profile of the Sample Population 


Table 22.4 


Profile of the Sample Population 


Age % Qualification % Marital Status % 
Below 25 3 Below SSLC 54 Магпед 92 
25-50 69 SSLC 33 Unmarried 3 
Above 50 28 Above SSLC 13 Widow 5 


69% of the sample population is in the age group of 35-50 
years. Only 3*6 of the women members are below 25 years and 
there are 28% above 50 years. Everyone was literate and the 
general educational level is moderate. 54% is below SSLC. 33% 
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passed SSLC and 13% above SSLC. During the survey И was 
observed that those below the educational level of SSLC are very 
shy of disclosing their qualification where as those who are 
above SSLC are very proud of it. There is nobody with gradua- 
tion or higher qualification. 9296 of the Sample population is 
married, 3% unmarried and 5% is widows. 


Table 22.5 


Source in Income 


Main Source of % Earning Members % 
Family Income 

Agriculture 72 1 Member 74 
Employment 9 2 Member 23 
Business 7 More than 2 members 3 
Other 12 


Table 22.5 shows that main source of income and the 
number of earning members in each household. The main source 
of income of the sample households is agriculture. 72% of the 
sample households is depending upon agriculture and allied ac- 
tivities as their main source of income. Remaining 28% of the 
households is having some sort of agricultural income, but their 
main source of income is not agriculture. Employment is the 
main source of income for 9% and business is the main source 
of income for 7%. Remaining 12% of households has their main 
income from pension, daily labour, remittances from children or 
relatives employed elsewhere, etc. 


74% of sample households has only one earning member. 
23% households has two earning members and only 3% house- 
holds has more than two earning members. 
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3. Involvement with Co-operative Societies 


Though there are a number of co-operative societies func- 
tioning in Uzhavoor panchayat only 15% of the sample popula- 
tion has membership in other societies working at Uzhavoor. 


Another interesting factor is that nobody in the sample 
population took membership in the USCB on the own interest. 
The majority of them, say, 74?6 was instigated by their hus- 
bands: 5% by their fathers and another 5% by their brothers. 
16% of women members took membership due to the instigation 
of the local politicians. These local politicians who are generally 
neighbours or relatives persuaded them to become members 
during the election to the Board of Directors. The Board of 
Directors election is generally contested on political line with 
much heat and competition. 


Table 22.6 


Instigation to become Members 


SI.No. Husband 74% 
э—ү—ү—ї—ї;ү—үуү——-—-————. 
1 Father 5% 
2 Brother 596 
3 Politician 16% 
4 Тога! 100% 


Some of the sample populations disclosed that to become the 
members they didn't even pay the membership fee which was 
paid by the political parties. 


Table 22.7 shows the way they have made use of their 
membership. 45% took membership to avail the loan facility. 
34% of the women members took membership mainly to get 
voting right in the election to the Board of Directors. 15% took 
membership to become sureties of chitty. If the husband is a 
member of the chitty and when he gets the price money the wife 
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Table 22.7 


Reasons for becoming members 


SI.No. Loan 45 Nos. 
1 Election 34 Nos. 
2 Surety 15 Nos. 
3 Chitty 6 Nos. 
4 Total 100 Nos. 


и 


stands as а surety for the chit amount if she is a member. 
Participation in chity is allowed only to members and only two 
numbers are given to each member. Chitty of the USCB is an 
attractive saving-cum-loan means to the people in general. To 
avail this facility 6% became the members. 


46% of the women members some sort of loan from USCB 
during the past. But 5496 has not taken any loan from USCB 
since they took membership. 


45% members disclosed that they don't have any sort of 
financial dealings with USCB. But 5596 of the members have 
some kind of dealing after they became members. Loan and 
chitty are prominent in their dealings. 28% got involved with 
loan, 15% with chitty, 596 with gold loan and 796 with cash 
deposit accounts. 


No. of visits made by members to the co-operative society 
indicates their interest and involvement in the activities of the 
society. 35% members visited the USCB only once in a year. 
23% members visited 2 to 4 times a year and only 8% members 
visited in USCB more than 5 times a year. 9% of the members 
never visited the society, where as 25% of the members visited 
the society or its premises only for the purpose of election to the 
Board of Directors. 
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Table 8 
Visitis to the Society 


SI.No. No. of visits їп а year % 
1 Опсе їп а уеаг 35 
2 2104 23 
3 Above 5 8 
4 Election only 25 
5 Nil 9 
RED е MI, 


4. Loan Management 


Table 22.9 


Decision, Handling and repayment of Loan 


Decision % брепатя % Ке-раутет % 
panis د‎ ND ОАЕ ЗЕ да ан ИЦ 
Husband 72 Husband 72 Husband 64 
Husband & 5оп 7 Husband & Son 7 Husband & Son 10 


Father 6 Father 6 Father 8 
Family 10 Family 10 Family 15 
Relatives 5 Relatives 5 Relatives 3 


Table 22.9 shows a clear picture of certain important 
parameters about the 46% members who took loan from the 
USCB. Mere availing of a loan cannot be taken as the criterion 
for co-operative and financial involvement or as an indication of 
economic empowerment. In the sample population not a single 
case could be identified where a woman member took decision 
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to avail the loan ог handled the loan amount, In 85% of the cases 
it was solely male members who took the decision about the 
amount, time etc. of the loan. The entire decision is taken by 
them, and women are used only to present themselves in the 
society office and to sign on the dotted lines. In 72% of the 
cases husbands alone took the decision to avail the loan. Husband 
and son together took the decision in 7% cases and father took 
the decision in 6% cases. In 5% cases the decision to avail the 
loan was taken by the relatives. Only in 10% cases the family 
collectively took a decision on availing the loan. 


Another important criterion is to know who handled the loan 
amount availed in the name of woman. Here also the same 
pattern as in making the decision to avail the loan can be seen. 


But when the question of repayment of loan is considered 
the same pattern shown earlier is not followed. Here the respon- 
sibility of the family is increased considerably from 10% to 15% 
. Another notable variation is in the role of the husband. In 
decision making and handling the loan amount husbands had 
72% responsibility. Whereas in repayment of the loan their role 
is considerably reduced to 64%. 


It can be seen that the analysis of table 22.9 gives more 
insight into the loan management system of the rural households. 
Loan management is the process which starts with the decision 
to avail a loan and the effective utilisation of the loan and its 
repayment in time. Women don't have much role in the impor- 
tant to loan management process of decision making and han- 
dling of the loan amount. It shows that women are being used in 
the loan management process without any effective role in the 
process. Women are mere proxies. USCB gives loans to its 
members on personal guarantee with one member as a surety. So 
the husband can avail the loan with the surety of his wife and the 
wife can avail a personal loan on the surety of her husband. To 
participate in more number of chitties and to get the prize money 
of chitties husbands use the membership of their wives. Many 
women disclosed that their role in availing the loan is only to go 
up to the society office and to sign some papers. Even the money 
sanctioned to them is collected by their husbands. They know 
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nothing about these loans till non-payment of loan notice is 
received from the co-operative society. 


When asked about the necessity of the loan availed by them 
41% opined that the loan was not much necessary and they 
could have managed without the loan. 34% respondents felt that 
the loan was a necessity and 5% said they did not know anything 
about it. 


Conclusions and suggestions 


Uzhavoor panchayat is an agricultural rural area with 72% 
families depending upon agriculture as their main source of 
income. Co-operative movement is moderately strong in this 
panchayat with the presence of nearly 10 Co-operative Societies. 
In all societies; except in the Uzhavoor Block Vanitha Co- 
operative Society where membership is restricted only to women, 
membership is opened to all without any gender difference. But 
very few women took membership or took active part in these 
Societies. USCB is the most important Co-operative institution 
functioning in the panchayat mainly for providing agricultural 
loans to the member farmers. Nearly 5096 people of the panchayat 
are the members of USCB and women constitute about 35% of 
the total members. Though these women members are having 
moderately good educational standard, their financial and admi- 
nistrative involvement in the society is not very considerable. 


Nobody in the sample population took membership in the 
USCB on her own interest or on the influence of other women. 
84% of them took membership on the influence of the male 
members in the family. 


The study also reveals the over politicisation of a panchayat 
Co-operative society. 16% of the women was influenced by 
politicians to take memebrship. 34% women took membership 
only to get voting right in the election to the Board of Directors. 


54% of the women members have not availed any loan from 
USCB. 45% don't have any kind of financial dealing with the Co- 
operative society. It shows that though USCB is a financial 
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institution and women became members mainly for non есо- 
nomic reasons. 


Only 46% women members availed any kind of loan from 
the society. But the total management of the loan was done by 
male members of their family. Women were merely used as 
proxies for availing loan to the male members. 


The study shows that the present style of functioning and 
loan disbursement system is not only harmful in empowering 
women but it is detrimental to their interest and welfare. Deci- 
sion to avail the loan and to spend the loan amount is not done by 
them but their role in the repayment of the loan shows the 
burden they have to take. 


On the basis of the above findings the following suggestions 
are made. 


1. Inthe Board of Directors proportional representation should 
be given to female members. 


2. Voting right should be restricted only to active members of 
the Co-operative Society and not to passive members. 


3. New loan schemes in which women can actively partici- 
pate should be evolved. 


4. Loan amount sanctioned to women should be handed over 
to them only. 


5. A monitoring system should be evolved to make sure that 
loan sanctioned by the society is utilised for the specific 
purpose for which it was sanctioned. 


6. Small groups of women numbering 5 to 20 can be formed 
and loan should be sanctioned to such groups. 


7. Periodical meetings exclusively of women members should 
be conducted by the society so that they can meet together 
and collectively plan for themselves. 
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IMPACT OF DWCRA PROGRAMME 
ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS, 
FOOD AND NUTRITIONAL 
SECURITY 


P. BABY DEVAKI, K.T. UMA AND T. RAMALAKSHMI 


Introduction 


Women are the main food producers, income-earners and 
guardians of family health and nutrition. The role of women 
should also be seen in the developmental issues such as food and 
agriculture, import substitution, income distribution and envi- 
ronmental protection. Economic development in rural areas 
increases household income. Many farming households obtain 
as much as two-thirds of their income from off-farm, non- 
agricultural sources. Various rural development programmes 
were launched by the government with a view to improve 
productivity and production and to expand rural employment. 
The scheme DWCRA is a subscheme of Integrated Rural Devel- 
opment Programme at district level which was introduced in the 
year 1982-1983. The primary objective of the scheme is to 
focus attention on the women members of rural families, below 
the poverty line with a view to provide them with opportunities 
of self employment on a sustained basis. The other most 
important factor which is behind the formulation of this 
programme is the fact that income of women of poor families 
has a positive correlation with nutritional status of family mem- 
bers, educational status of children and progress towards en- 
hancement of status of women (Verma, 1986). Since DWCRA 
is considered to be a success story in A.P., it is necessary to 
evaluate its impact on essential and fundamental issues of devel- 
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opment such as socio-economic status, food and nutritional 
security of the women concerned. The present study is an 
investigation in this direction. The objectives are as follows : 


* To study the impact of ОМСКА on the socio-economic 
status of women beneficiaries in comparison with non- 
beneficiaries. 


* To assess the food and nutritional security of beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries with reference to 


(a) food purchase 

(b) food consumption frequency 
(c) energy and nutrient intake 
(d) anthropometry 


Methodology 


Selection of the area: The study was designed on the basis of 
the information collected from the MDO office, Chandragiri of 
Chittoor district regarding the list of beneficiaries of DWCRA 
Scheme in Chandragiri mandal. Two villages i.e., Chandragiri 
and Thondavada were randomly selected for the study. 


Size of the sample: АП the 76 women beneficiaries residing in 
the selected villages were included in the study. From among 
the non-beneficiaries, 80 women well matched in age and socio- 
economic background were selected randomly from the two 
respective villages and included in the study. 


Socio-economic survey: A schedule was prepared in order to 
elicit information regarding socioe-economic aspects and par- 
ticulars of self employment scheme that was being followed 
under DWCRA programme and employed in order to elicit infor- 
mation from all the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries individu- 
ally. 


Food security assessment: A schedule was prepared for col- 
lecting information on food security aspects such as food expen- 
diture, food purchase and food consumption frequency. The 
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food purchased and consumed was expressed basing on the use 
of the different food groups— daily, weekly, monthly, seasonally 
and occasionally. The food expenditure refers to the money 
expended for purchasing different food items and total money 
spent on food purchase in a month's duration. Using the 
schedule information on food security aspects were elicited 
from all the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries individually. 


Dietary intake assessment: Dietary intake of the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries was assessed individually by 24-hour re- 
call method. For this purpose a standard katorie was given to 
the respondent and asked to express the amount of cooked food/ 
recipe consumed for each meal in a day in terms of number of 
katories. For items such as idli, dosa and chapathi etc., the 
respondents gave the number and dimensions. The cooked food 
amounts consumed were converted to raw-food amounts using 
a standard table developed for this purpose. Energy and nutritive 
value of these foods consumed per day were calculated using 
tables of the nutritive value of Indian foods (Gopalan, 1998). 


Anthropometry: Heights and weights of all the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries were recorded following the standard pro- 
cedures. The Body Mass Index was calculated by the formula 
Wt/HT? (mtr) and the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries were 
classified into different nutritional grades based on ICMR Stan- 
dards (1996) for BMI. 


Statistical analysis: Percentages were computed for the socio- 
economic, food and nutritional security data of the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries. Means and SDs were calculated for en- 
ergy and nutrient intakes of beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries. 


Socio-cultural and educational data of the beneficiaries and 
non-beneficiaries is presented in Table 23.1. Out of 76 beneficia- 
ries 51, and out of 80 non-beneficiaries, 53 individuals corre- 
sponding to 67.1 and 66.3 per cent respectively were illiterates, 
followed by 20 and 22 individuals corresponding to 26.3 and 
27.5 per cent had primary education, 5 individuals each from 
beneficiaries as well as non-beneficiaries corresponding to 6.5 
and 6.2 per cent respectively had secondary level education. 
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Table 23.1 Й 


Socio-Cultural and Educational Aspects of Beneficiaries & 
Non-Beneficiaries. 


No. of No. of non- 
beneficiaries Percentage beneficiaries Percentage 


Illiterate 51 67.1 53 66.3 


Primary education 20 26.3 22 LS 
Secondary 5 6.5 5 6.2 
education 

Caste 

S.C. 30 39.5 32 40.0 
S.T. 30 39.5 32 40.0 
Others ION "ач 16 20.0 


This data indicates that majority of the rural women below 
poverty line in general and DWCRA beneficiaries in particular 
were illiterates. Jhansi Rani (1995) also reported a similar 
finding where majority of DWCRA beneficiaries (women) in 
Kurnool District were illiterates. 


With regard to the caste composition 30 and 32 individuals 
corresponding to 39.5 and 40 per cent from beneficiary and non- 
beneficiary groups respectively belonged to SC and ST catego- 
ries. Only 16 individuals each from beneficiary and non-benefi- 
ciary categories corresponding to 21 and 20 per cent respec- 
tively belonged to OC category and there were none from BC 
category. Thus the programme is seen to draw into its fold more 
number of individuals from SC and ST categories. Similar 
situation is also reported by Gautham N. and Singh (1990) who 
conducted a study on DWCRA beneficiaries in Himachal Pradesh. 
In their study the overall composition of beneficiaries in four 
districts worked out to 54.7 per cent SCs, 6.2 percent STs and 
39.7 per cent OCs and none from BC community. The fact that 
there were no beneficiary belonging to BC community both in 
the study of Neetha Gautham et al., (1990) and in the present 
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study requires special attention and further investigation in order 
to assess the inclusion of BC community members into РУСКА 
programme. 


Table 23.2 shows distribution of beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries according to their annual income. It is evident that 
majority of the beneficiary and non-beneficiary families i.e., 43 
and 47 corresponding to 56.6 and 58.8 per cent respectively had 
the annual income between Rs. 3,600 and 4,200, followed by 20 
and 21 families corresponding to 26.3 and 26.2 percentages 
between Rs. 4,800 and 5,600 respectively and 13 and 12 families 
corresponding to 17.1 and 15.0 per cent between Rs.4,300 and 
4,700 respectively. Beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries had simi- 
lar income patterns. 


Table 23.3 shows distribution of beneficiaries into five groups 
according to their activity under DWCRA scheme. It is clear 
from the table that more number of beneficiaries i.e., 31 corre- 
sponding to 40.8 per cent had taken up sheep rearing unit 
followed by 16 beneficiaries corresponding to 21 per cent who 
had taken up beedi making, 12 beneficiaries each corresponding 
to 15.8 per cent were having vegetable vending and other units 
such as flower business, leaf platemaking etc. The remaining 
five individuals corresponding to 6.6 per cent were having 
pettyshops. It is clear that majority of the women beneficiaries 
were showing keen interest in sheep rearing. This may be due to 
getting low amount of credit, lower investment needed for the 


Table 23.2 


Distribuiton of Beneficiaries and Non-Beneficiaries 
According to Their Annual Income 


Annual income No. of Percentage No. of Percentage 
(Rs.) Beneficiaries Beneficiaries 

3,600-4,200 43 56.6 47 58.8 
4,300-4,700 13 17.1 12 15.0 


4,800-5,600 20 26.3 21 26.2 
rn t ج‎ 
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Table 23.3 


Distribution of Beneficiaries According to Their Activity 
under DWACRA Scheme 


Type of Activity No. of Beneficiaries Percentage 
Beedi making 16 21.0 
Sheep unit 31 40.8 
Vegetable vending 12 15.8 
Running petty shops 5 6.6 
Other Units 12 15.8 
Total 76 100.0 


purchase of sheep and also may be because this activity requires 
practically no training. 


The incremental income obtained through DWCRA scheme 
is presented in table 23.4. It is evident that the beneficiaries get 
additional income through the DWCRA scheme. Majority of the 
beneficiaries i.e., 20 corresponding to 44.4 per cent earned 
income between Rs.300 and 550 per month; followed by 18 
beneficiaries corresponding to 40 per cent between Rs. 600-900 
per month; five beneficiaries corresponding to 11.2 per cent 
earned between Rs. 1,000 and 2,000 and the remaining 4.9 per 
cent between Rs.150 and 275 per month. 17 beneficiaries corre- 


Table 23.4 

Incremental Income obtained through DWCRA Scheme 
Income Rs/Month No. of Beneficiaries (п=45) Percentage 
150 - 275 2 44 
300 - 550 20 444 
600 - 900 18 40.0 
1000- 2000 5 11.2 
Income іп Rs./ 6 months Мо. of Beneficiaries (n=31) 
500 - 700 7 54.8 
800 - 1000 14 45.2 


ee 
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sponding to 54.8 per cent and 14 beneficiaries corresponding to 
45.2 per cent from sheep rearing unit got the incremental income 
for 6 months as Rs.500-700 and Rs.800-1000 respectively. This 
additional income helps them to improve their living standards. 
Gosh (1993) with the collaboration of Gangapur Beedi Shramika 
Sambava Samithy conducted a study on the impact of DWCRA 
on socio-economic aspects of women beneficiaries of Gangapur 
village, also found that women beneficiaries were able to find 
additional employment for the family and could earn additional 
income of Rs. 250 per month. 


Distribution of beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries according 
to their income and expenditure on food per month is presented 
in table 23.5. The average monthly income for the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries were Rs. 1361 and Rs 1234 respectively 
and the average monthly expenditure on food for the same 
groups were Rs. 946 and Rs. 1036 respectively which ac- 
counted to 70 per cent and 83 per cent of their income respec- 
tively. Beneficiaries earned slightly more monthly income than 
non-beneficiaries and thus spent slightly lower percentage of 
money on food as compared to the non-beneficiaries. According 
to Jaswinder and Sukhwant (1987) the expenditure on food 
ranged from Rs.480-912 per month among the families of 
Faridkot district of Punjab. 


The benefits of DWCRA scheme as viewed by the beneficia- 
ries is presented in table 23.6. It is clear that majority of the 
beneficiaries i.e. 40 corresponding to 52.6 per cent had a say 


Table 23.5 


Distribution of Beneficiaries and Non-Beneficiaries According to 
their Monthly Income and Expenditure (in Rupees) 
on Food per Month 


E A ——-——;—-+ —‏ لے 


Respondents Income/month Expenditure Percentage 
on food 

ш _——_ 

Beneficiaries 1361.00 946.00 70 


Non-beneficiaries 1234.00 1036.00 83‏ 
ا ا س 
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Table 23.6 - 
Benefits Through DWCRA Scheme as viewed by Beneficiaries 


= 
Views of Beneficiaries No. of Beneficiaries 


Yes No 
No Percentage No Percentage 


———————-—— 


Have say over the expenditure of 


their income 409 52.6 36 47.4 
Savings (Rs. 30/month) 76 100 - - 
Use of additional income for 

the family 76 100 - - 


Purpose to which Additional 
income is used 


Education to their children 40 52.63 - - 
Buying cloths and ornaments 15 19.73 - ~ 
Buying household equipment 21 27.63 - - 
Better food intake 51 67.1 25 32.9 


over their incremental income and the expenditure of remaining 
36 corresponding to 47.4 per cent of beneficiaries did not have 
say. This reveals that about half of the beneficiaries could 
influence decision making in economic aspects of their families. 
5] corresponding to 67.1 per cent expressed that their food 
intake is better because of the income from the DWCRA activity. 
Contrary to this 25 beneficiaries corresponding to 32.9 per cent 
expressed that there is no change in their food intake though 
there is an incremental income due to DWCRA. АП the benefi- 
ciaries i.e., 100 per cent saved Rs. 30 per month in post office 
which the beneficiaries said was possible because of DWCRA 
activity. 


With regard to the purpose towards which the beneficiaries 
would spend the incremental income, 40 beneficiaries corre- 
sponding to 52.6 per cent would spend towards their children's 
education, 21 beneficiaries corresponding to 27.6 per cent would 
spend towards buying- household equipment and remaining 15 
beneficiaries corresponding to 19.7 per cent would spend the 
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money for purchasing clothes and ornaments. This trend indi- 
cates that majority of DWCRA beneficiaries were aware of the 
importance of educating their children and thus would like to 
spend the incremental income towards this purpose. 


Frequency of Food Consumption 


The percentage frequency of consumption of different food 
groups by the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries is presented in 
table 23.7. 


Cereals: Hundred per cent of the beneficiaries and non-benefi- 
ciaries consumed cereals daily. 


Pulses: Twenty five per cent of the beneficiaries consumed 
pulses daily and the rest of 75 per cent of the beneficiaries 
consumed pulses once in a week. Contrary to this trend 67.5 per 
cent of non-beneficiaries consumed pulses daily and 32.5 per 
cent consumed once in a week. 


Vegetables and Fruits: Majority of beneficiaries i.e., 85.5 per 
cent and non-beneficiaries i.e., 65 per cent consumed vegetables 
daily. The remaining 13.2 per cent beneficiaries and 33.8 per 
cent non-beneficiaries consumed it once in a week and the rest 
of beneficiaries and non beneficiaries i.e., 1.3 per cent each 
consumed vegetables once in two weeks. Hundred per cent of 
beneficiaries and 93.8 per cent of non-beneficiaries consumed 
fruits once in a week. Majority of the beneficiaries consumed 
vegetables daily, which is satisfactory. But their fruit consump- 
tion which is only once in a week is not satisfactory. Fruits and 
vegetables provides vitamins and minerals to the diet. Hence it is 
necessary to be included in everyday's diet. 


Milk and Milk Products: Almost Ninety nine per cent of 
beneficiaries and 87.5 per cent non beneficiaries consumed milk 
and milk products daily. Inclusion of Milk and Milk products 
provides calcium and protein to the diet. 


Fleshy foods: Forty two per cent of beneficiaries and 23.8 per 
cent of non-beneficiaries consumed fleshy foods once in two 
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Table 23.7 


The percentage frequency of food consumption of 
beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries 


Food items Beneficiaries Non-Beneficiaries 
No. percentage No. percentage 

CEREALS 

Daily 76 100 80 100 
PULSES 

Daily 19 25 54 67.5 
Weekly 57 75 26 323 
VEGETABLES 

Daily 65 85.5 52 65.0 
Weekly 10 13.2 27 33.8 
once in 2 weeks 1 1.3 1 1.2 
FRUITS 

Weekly 76 100 75 93.8 
once in 2 weeks - - 4 5.0 
Monthly 1.2 
MILK & MILK PRODUCTS 

Daily 75 98.7 70 87.5 
Weekly - - 1 1.3 
Monthly - - s 8.8 
Occasionally 1 1.3 2 7.4 
FLESHY FOODS 

Weekly 11 14.5 22 27.5 
once in 2 weeks 32 42.1 39 23.8 
Monthly 32 42.1 39 48.8 
Occasionally 1 1.3 Р " 


о 2: _____________--- 
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weeks respectively smaller percentage beneficiaries and non 
benficiaries i.e., 14.5 and 27.5 per cent respectively consumed 
fleshy foods once in a week this shows that the fleshy foods 
consumption is very low. Since fleshy foods provide good 
quality proteins and other nutrients they should be consumed 
more frequently specially when the pulses consumption is low 
and not regular. The low and infrequent consumption of pulses 
and fleshy foods may bring about protein deficiency in the body 
specially in vulnerable groups like pregnant, lactating women 
and children. 


Energy and Nutritent intakes of Beneficiaries and Non- ` 
beneficiaries 


Mean energy and nutrient intakes per day of the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries is presented in table 23.8. 


Energy: The mean intakes of energy by the beneficiaries and 
non-beneficiaries was 1645 and 1699 kcal which corresponds to 


Table 23.8 


Mean energy and Nutrient intakes of (per day) 
Beneficiaries and Non-beneficiaries 


Nutrients RDA Beneficiaries Non-beneficiaries 
Mean Percent- Mean Percent- 
Intake age Intake age 
Energy(cal) 2225 1645 73 1699 75 
Protein (g) 50 38.3 76 38.5 77 
Fat (g) 50 29.0 58 27.0 54 
Calcium(mg) 400 256.0 64 260.0 65 
Iron (mg) 30 7.2 24 7-1 23 
Retinol (ug) 600 275 45.8 326 54.3 
Vit B (mg) 1.1 0.6 54 0.7 63 
Vit C (mg) 40 23.0 57 26 65 
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73 and 75 per cent RDA respectively. Thus deficit in energy 
intake is about 25 per cent in both in groups 


Protein: The mean intake of protein by the beneficiaries and 
non-beneficiaries was 38.3 and 38.5, which corresponds to 76 
and 77 per cent RDA respectively, showing a deficit of about 25 
per cent in both the groups. 


Fat: The mean intake of fat by the beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries was 29 and 27, which corresponds to 58 and 54 
per cent RDA respectively. 


Calcium: The mean intake of calcium by the beneficiaries and 
non-beneficiaries was 256 and 260 mg which corresponds to 64 
and 65 per cent of RDA respectively in both the groups. 


Iron: The mean intake of iron by the beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries was 7.2 and 7.1 mg which corresponds to 24 and 
23 per cent of RDA respectively. The deficit in iron intake is 
large i.e., about 75 percent. The deficit intake iron indicates low 
iron nutriture and presence of anaemia and both the groups. 


B-Retirol: The mean intake of Vitamin A by the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries was 275 and 326 ug which corresponds to 
45.8 and 54.3 per cent of RDA. Both beneficiaries and non- 
beneficiaries have poor vitamin A nutriture Regular low vitamin 
A intake is indicative of poor growth, low immunity and resis- 
tance and presence of bitots spots and night blindness. 


Vitamin B : The mean intake ог Vitamin B by the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries was 0.6 and 0.7 mg which corresponds to 
54 and 63 per cent of RDA respectively. 


Vitamin C: The mean intake of Vitamin C by the beneficiaries 
and non-beneficiaries was 23 and 26 mg which corresponds to 
57 and 65 per cent of RDA . 


It is evident that the energy and nutrient intakes by the 
beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries were lower than the Recom- 
mended dietary Allowances of ICMR (1998) and there is not 
much difference between the beneficiaries and non-beneficia- 
ries 
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The recent survey conducted by NNMB (1997) in rural 
areas, showed that the mean energy intake rural women per day 
was 2172 kcal. protein intake was 56 g, iron intake was 26 mg, 
В-саго{епе intake was 288 ир and Vitamin С intake was 35 тр. 
However these mean values are slightly higher than the values 
found in the cases of beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries in the 
present study. 


Anthropometry 


BMI grades of beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries are pre- 
sented in table 23.9. It is clear that 32 beneficiaries correspond- 
ing to 42.1 per cent, 47 non-beneficiaries corresponding to 58.7 
per cent respectively were found to be normal and the rest of 
beneficiaries and non beneficiaries suffered from different grades 
of chronic energy deficiency (CED). It is interesting to note that 
higher percentage of non-beneficiaries were normal compared to 
the beneficiaries. This may not be attributed to the slight higher 
intake of energy by the Non-beneficiaries. It may be possible 
that the beneficiaries are spending more energy on their 
activities. 


Among the malnourished beneficiaries 21 corresponding to 
27.6 percent were suffering from grade 1 CED; 14 correspond- 


Table 23.9 


BMI grades of Beneficiaries and Non-beneficiaries 


Normal CED I Il 1 Тога! 


Beneficiaries 
32 21 14 9 44 
(42.10 (27.6) (18.4) (11.8) (57.9) 


Non-beneficiaries 
47 16 10 $ 33 
(58.7) (20) (12.5) (8.7) (412) 
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ing to 18.4 per cent were suffering from grade II; 9 correspond- 
ing to 11.8 per cent were suffering from grade III respectively. 


Among the non-beneficiaries 16 corresponding to 20 per 
cent were suffering from grade I CED; 10 corresponding to 12.5 
per cent were suffering from Grade II, 7 corresponding to 8.7 
per cent were suffering from grade III respectively. 


NNMB (1997) survey report also showed similar percentage 
of normal women and women suffering from CED, 46.3 and 
47.1 respectively in rural area. 


Conclusion 


The study showed that the DWCRA scheme helped the rural 
families below poverty line to get an additional income. The 
extra income earned through DWCRA by the beneficiaries was 
spent towards their children's education by the majority of the 
beneficiaries . The rest of the beneficiaries bought small assets 
with the extra income. The extra income earned by the women 
also earned her entitlement in having a ‘зау’ in family expendi- 
ture. Though the beneficiaries stated that the income from 
DWCRA improved their food intake, in reality the extra income 
earned was not chanalized for the purchase of food. Thus the 
food security situation was not improved. This fact was re- 
flected in the anthropometry data as well as energy and nutritient 
intakes of the beneficiaries. In fact higher percentage of benefi- 
ciaries rather than the non-beneficiaries were suffering from 
different degrees of CED. This situation calls for bettering the 
incremental income earned through DWCRA scheme. This can 
be achieved by increasing the credit money and examining and 
suggesting suitable activity, and imparting training for effective 
management of the activity. CED has a direct bearing on the 
economic activity and can counter the benefit of the very 
programme . Hence there should be an inbuilt nutrition education 
programme in DWCRA in order that the women better their 
nutritional status first so that they are physically able bodied to 
run the activity effectively which may earn them more incre- 
mental income, thus giving the situation in a positive direction. 
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EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN : 
TAMIL NADU EXPERIENCE 


V.LOGANATHAN K.JOTHI SIVAGNANAM 
AND M.RAZIYA PARVIN 


Being a woman is not yet a way of being a human being 


– Catharine MacKinnon 


Introduction 


How to measure prosperity of a nation or a region? In the 
last 200 years, especially since the last 50 years, economists, 
social scientists, development strategists, planners and program- 
mers have depended heavily on economic growth and GDP per 
capita to measure and assess the prosperity of a nation and well 
-being of its people. This utilitarian approach which relies on 
opulence and preference satisfaction almost avoided the issues 
of human well being. 


Capability Approach 


While dealing with the theme of equality, Sen raised the 
question ‘Equality of What?’ in 1979 in his Tanner Lecture as a 
prelude to his “capability approach”. The GNP per capita ap- 
proach which focuses on utility, construed as satisfaction of 
preferences or desire, is a crude or incomplete measure of the 
human well-being because it is not concerned about the distribu- 
tion of the resources. It is not the quantum of GDP per capita 
that matters but what it does to people's lives. Amartya Sen 
shifted the growth — centered debate to that of the more 
‘fundamental problems’. Amartya Sen and J. Dreze (1997) as- 
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sert that there must be an attempt to link the strategies of 
development to something more fundamental, in particular, the 
ends of economic and social development. How are the suc- 
cesses and failures of policies to be judged? It is only with an 
explicit recognition of the basic ends that debates on means and 
strategies can be made meaningful. 


Thus the fundamental question of the ‘capability ap) roach’ 
is ‘What are the people of the country in question actually able 
to do and be?'. The capability approach to a ‘person’s advantage 
is concerned with evaluating it in terms of his or her actual 
ability to achieve various valuable functionings as part of living’. 
Functionings represent parts of the state of a person — in 
particular the various things that he or she manages to do or be in 
leading a life. The capability of a person reflects the alternative 
combinations of functionings the person can achieve, and from 
which he or she can choose one collection. The approach is 
based on a view of living as a combination of various ‘doings’ 
and 'beings', with quality of life to be assessed in terms of the 
capability to achieve valuable functionings [ A.K. Sen 1993]. 


Sen's approach asks *how all the groups in the population 
are doing, and insists on comparing the functioning of one 
group to that of another. Unlike an approach that focuses on 
utility, where utility is construed as the satisfaction of subjec- 
tive preferences, the capability approach maintains that pre- 
ferences are not always reliable indicators of life quality, since 
they may be deformed in various ways by oppression and 
deprivation."[M.C. Nussbaum, 1995] Unlike the dominant 
approach, the capability approach maintains that resources 
have no value in themselves, apart from their role in promoting 
human functioning. It therefore directs the planner to inquire 
into the varying needs individuals have for resources, if they 
are to become capable ofanequal levelof functioning [ A.K. 
Sen 1993]. 


The approach has taken a stand, indeed an increasingly 
specific stand, оп what function of human beings are most 
worth the care and attention of public planning, the world over. 
And it has also taken a clear stand on gender equality, pointing 
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to the unequal level of functioning ofthe world's womenasa 
bad state of affairs to be altered [М.С. Nussbaum, 1995]. On 
this basis, Nussbaum concurring with Sen has brought out a 
list of functional capabilities which include among other things, 
a long and healthy life, avoidance of unnecessary non- 
beneficial pain, freedom of thought and religion, educational 
opportunities, freedom of expression, freedom to love those 
who love and care for us, to plan one's own life with regard to 
the choice of occupation and political participation, to show 
concern for others, to enjoy recreational facilities, being able to 
live one's own life and nobody else (this means having certain 
guarantees of non-interference with certain choices that are 
especially personal and definitive of selfhood, such as choices 
regarding marriage, child bearing, sexual expression, speech 
and employment). 


Nussbaum claims that a life that lacks any one of these 
capabilities, no matter what else it has, will fall short of being a 
good life and hence the central goal of public planning should be 
to increase the capabilities of people to perform such various 
important functions. 


Though the list, being the minimum requirement, is not final 
but needs the challenging and formidable task of quantification, 
measurement and assessment. The UNDP initiated such endeav- 
our from 1990 onwards and released ten reports so far. Ever 
since the release of the first HDR, several countries started 
collecting, computing and publishing similar reports. In India, 
however, there is no official report to date. But it is surprising to 
know that state governments are ahead in such tasks. M.P. 
deserves all appreciation for its maiden effort to bring out the 
first state level HDR in India in 1995 and later as a follow up the 
second report too. Karnataka, Rajasthan have also brought out 
their own HDRs. The preparation of HDRs is underway in many 
other States. Tamil Nadu has also completed the task and is 
about to publish it shortly. 


Ever since the declaration of UNDP’s HDR, a paradigm shift 
has taken place in the development strategy required for the new 
millennium. The fruits of economic growth have to be trans- 
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ferred into improved social opportunities and enhanced human 
capabilities. Thus, it is not growth but human development that 
matters. The UNDP argued that human development represents 
a process as well as an end. 


Human development thus has emerged as a prime candidate 
that requires our immediate attention and adequate effort not 
only from the Indian policy makers and the public but also from 
the world community. 


Thus economic growth is not an 'end' in itself. Human 
development is the *end' and economic growth a *means'. So 
the purpose of growth should be to enrich people's lives by 
enlarging their choices — choices that are created by expanding 
human capabilities and functioning-what people do and can do in 
their lives. At all levels of development, a few capabilities are 
essential for human development without which, many choices 
in life would not be available. Thus the first HDR has emphasized 
three basic elements of human development: long and healthy 
life, to be knowledgeable and have access to the resources 
needed for a decent standard of living. But the realm of human 
development extends further : other areas of choice highly 
valued by people include participation, security, sustainability, 
guaranteed human rights — all needed for being creative and for 
enjoying self-respect, empowerment and a sense of belonging to 
a community (UNDP, 2000). The index however is the average 
achievements in a country in three dimensions of human devel- 
opment — a long and healthy life, knowledge and a decent 
standard of living. 


According to the capability approach, the problems in devel- 
oping countries call urgently for new forms of analysis and for 
an approach that moves beyond utilitarian economics to identify 
a number of distinct components of a human being's quality of 
life. Even when a nation seems to be doing well in terms of GNP 
per capita, its people may be doing poorly in terms human 
development. This is especially likely to be the case of women, 
who have been treated unequally in many traditional societies, 
and who nowhere enjoy, on average, a quality of life equal to that 
of men, when this is measured by the complex standard recom- 
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mended by the capability approach. The advantages of basing 
development policy on а conception. of human functioning 
capabilities, especially for the most oppressed groups like 
women in developing countries, have been well described by 
Nussbaum and Sen. Such an approach allows us to record 
facts about the distribution of goods among a community's 
members that tend to be masked by an approach that assesses 
а society’s well-being іп terms of GNP. Moreover, а 
functional capability approach can reveal deprivations and 
inequalities that members of the community themselves fail to 
recognize or admit due to deeply ingrained social expecta- 
tions and norms. Women in particular, whose specific 
deprivations have frequently been overlooked by these other 
approaches, stand to benefit considerably Бу adopting ап 
approach that calls attention to the capabilities to function that 
society affords all Из members. 


Thus the capability approach has clear advantage over 
other current approaches to the understanding of how women 
are doing? The current approach that measures quality of life 
in terms of utility would have missed the obvious facts that 
desires and subjective preferences are not always reliable 
indicators of what a person really needs. Preferences, 
according to Amartya Sen, are highly malleable. The poor and 
deprived frequently adjust their expectations and aspirations 
to the low level of life they have known. They many not 
demand more education, better health care. They may not even 
know what it is to feel healthy (A. Sen, 1985). They may not 
even know what it means to have the advantages of education 
(M. Chen, 1983). They would not fight for participation in the 
workforce (M. Chen, 1985); nor would they be aware of the 
high correlation between work outside the home and other 
advantages. As Sen argues, they may have fully internalized the 
ideas behind the traditional system of discrimination, and 
may view their deprivation as ‘natural’. Thus if we rely on 
utility as our measure of life quality, we most often will get 
results that support the status quo and oppose radical change(M. 
Nussbaum, 1995) 
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The 1995 Beijing conference internationally proclaimed the 
need to integrate women into development , without which no 
country can lay claim to development. The 1995 UNDP's HDR 
has gone a step further and focused on 'gender and human 
development' and brought out two new indices : Gender related 
Development Index [GDI] and Gender Empowerment Measure 
[GEM]. The former measures the achievements in the same 
dimensions and using the same variables asthe HDI does, but 
takes into account inequality in achievement between women 
and men. The greater the gender disparity in basic human 
development, the lower isa country’s GDI compared with its 
HDI. The GDI is simply the HDI discounted, or adjusted 
downwards, for gender inequality. 


To quote, Nussbaum, “Being a woman is indeed not yet a 
way of being а human being. Women іп much ofthe world 
lack support for the most central human functions, and this 
denial of support is frequently caused by their being women. 
But women, unlike rocks and plants and even dogs and 
horses, are human beings, have the potential to become 
capable ofthese human functions, given sufficient nutrition, 
education, and other support. That is why their unequal 
failure in capability is a problem of justice. It is up to us to 
solve this problem. I claim that a conception of human 
functioning gives us valuable assistance as we undertake this 
task." 


She adds that the struggle for human capabilities is not just 
a theoretical construct. For women all over the world, and for 
everyone who cares about women's well-being, itis a way 
of life. 


There is need for empowerment of women in order to 
promote gender equality, to make women as agents of change 
in society and to increase their capability to enjoy life to the 
full. Looking at development as freedom, and women's issues 
from the angle of increasing their capabilities are better than 
concentrating on "women's well-being". As Amartya Sen put 
it : "Nothing, arguably, is as important today in the political 
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economy of development аз an adequate recognition of 
political, economic and social participation of women". 
(Sen,1999). 


From the development experience of many western coun- 
tries, we find that there is correlation between women 
empowerment (through education, property entitlement, and dis- 
mantling of gender discrimination in employment and in the 
holding of public and political offices and those in the profes- 
sions and particularly in the judiciary) and economic growth in 
its totality encompassing capital formation, human resource 
development, technology advancement and professional mana- 
gerial competencies. Thus, "women have been recognized as 
being critical to the success of the development process", 
pointing out that the government's major thrust has been on 
providing women with access to the factors of production" 
(Beijing Conference, UN Report, 1995). 


Gender Inequality 


In the poor countries, women, especially “poor women are 
often outside the system of distribution of public goods and 
services. Demographers believe that in the near future, there 
will be feminization of poverty and aged widows in the 
countryside will form the bulk of them. Women’s lack of 
access to resources, to the system of decision-making and to 
the overall domain of public life is grim reality that will not 
dissolve merely because the rate of growth of economy is 
pushed up through liberalization" (S. Swaminathan, 2001). 
Societies which suffer from gender inequality are plagued by 
high infant mortality, maternal mortality, and nutritional defi- 
ciency. All this points to the need for gender justice. 


According to the data published in the Human Develop- 
ment Report (HDR) 2000, female adult literacy in India is 
only 65 per cent of the male adult literacy rate, which itself 
is around 55 percent. School enrolment for female children, 
which was 71 per cent at the primary Stage in 1990s, was 
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lower at the secondary stage at 48 per cent. At the tertiary 
level, hardly five out of 1000 females made it to the University. 
According to Indian official data, “female work participation" 
has grown from 19.7 per cent in 1981 to 22.3 per cent in 
1991. But, according to HDR, "female economic activity 
rate" in India in 1988 was only 41.8 per cent, not even half 
that of the male population. It may be noted that the figure 
excludes the massive phenomenon of female child labour 
(below the age of 15). If we look at the figures relating (о the 
number of women in the Parliament, we find that (ће percent- 
age of women in the total number of seats , has continued to be 
a single digit figure since the first general elections in 1951 
(Tables 24.1 and 24.2). That is why, Gender Studies focus 
mainly on gender inequality at home, at work and in politics 
and society at large, analyzes the causes of inequality and 
suggest remedies. Forexample, in the labour market, gender 
inequality studies about inequality in earnings, authority, occu- 
pational status and career processes and explains in terms of 
discrimination, past and present. 


Why do women earn less than men ? Why are men the 
bosses and women the subordinates ? Do occupations decline 
in status when women enter ? These are some of the questions 
addressed in Gender Studies and they are explained in terms of 
sexual division of labour, feminization of labour, gender bias, 
gender gap and discrimination. 


Technology also played a role in the past and present 
status of women. The innovations and inventions made 
during the Industrial Revolution (e.g. steam engines, large 
scale machinery) provided greater opportunities for men than 
women in the labour market. But, the present IT revolution can 
provide equal or greater scope for women, at least the urban 
women, in the job market. Gender inequality or gender divide 
cannot be explained іп terms of economic factors alone. 
There are social, political, cultural and historical factors also 
at work. For instance, during and after World War 11, there 
was a  sea-change in the composition of labour force їп 
former Soviet Russia. Jobs (e.g. Tractor drivers, Bus drivers 
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Table 24.1 
Representation of Women Members in the House of People 
(Lok Sabha) 
Lok Sabha Total Women Percent of 
Seats Members Total 
I 499 2 44 
I 500 27 5.5 
I 503 34 67 
IV 523 31 5.9 
У 521 22 42 
VI 544 19 3.4 
уп 544 28 5.1 
УШ 544 44 8.1 
IX 529 28 53 
X 514 39 7.6 


Source: Jain, C.K. (1993) Women Parliamentarians in India, Lok Sabha 
Secretariat. 


Table 24.2 


Representation of Women Members in Council of 
States (Rajya Sabha) 
“+ “77 Ри 


Year Total Seats Women Members Percent of Total 
1952 216 15 6.9 
1962 236 18 7.6 
1972 243 18 74 
1982 244 24 9.8 
1993 233 17 7.3 


^^ ое. 
Source : As т Table 24.1 
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and conductors) which were traditionally performed by men 
were taken over Бу women. 


Empowerment of Women 


The term “empowerment of women" which has gained 
currency during the years 1976-1996 emanated from the Third 
World feminists, including Indian ones and has come to be 
associated with women’s struggle for social justice and 
equality.... Kate Millet in her book, "Sexual Politics" attempted 
to demonstrate and proclaimed that there exists between the 
two genders an unceasing power struggle within the family 
in which women come out as the losers. The term ‘empower- 
ment’ is often used to describe a process whereby the 
powerless or disempowered gaina greater share of control of 
resources and decision making. That is because the most 
outstanding feature of the term is that it contains within it the 
word ‘power’. So the process of gaining control over the 
self, over ideology and the resources which determine power 
may be termed as empowerment (Raziya Parvin, 1998). The 
levels of women empowerment could be classified into five 
namely, welfare, access, awareness or conscientization, 
participation or performance and control. 


Women’s issues relating to the status of women may 
be classified into political recognition, access to education, 
access to employment, legal recognition and cultural 
recognition. 


HDI, GDI and GEM 


Since 1990, the Human Development Index has shot into 
prominence as an alternative measure of development supple- 
menting GNP, thanks to the efforts of Mahbub UI Haq (Haq 
was the originator of HDR) and Amartya Sen. HDI measures 
average achievements in basic dimensions of human develop- 
ment. [t is based on three distinct components — indicators of 
longevity, education and income per head. Three variables 
have been chosen to represent those dimensions -life 
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expectancy at birth, educational attainment (1. adult literacy 
and 2. combined enrolment ratio ) and 3. income ( adjusted per 
capita income їп PPP$). Senconsidered HDI a crude index, 
attempting to catch in one simple number a complex reality 
about human development and deprivation. But Mahbub 
demanded, “We need a measure of the same level of vulgarity 
as the GNP ~ just one number - but a measure that is not as 
blind to social aspects of human lives as GNP is”. Mahbub 
hoped that not only would the HDI Бе something of an 
improvement on - or at leasta helpful supplement to - GNP, 
but also that it would serve to broaden public interest in the 
other variables that are plentifully analyzed іп the Human 
Development Report. Mahbub got this exactly right” (Amartya 
Sen, 1999). 


The Gender-Related Index (GDI) is constructed by disag- 
gregating the indicators used in HDI in terms of males and 
females. By deducting GDI rank from HDI rank, if you get a 
positive figure for a country, it indicates that the GDI rank is 
better than the HDI rank, a negative the opposite. 


Gender Empowerment Measure (GEM) 


The indicators used in the Gender Empowerment Measure 
(GEM) in HDR аге : (i) seats in Parliament held by women (as 
% of total), (ii) female administrators and managers (as % of 
total) (iii) female professional and technical workers (as % of 
total) and (iv) women’s real GDP per capita. The indices for 
three variables - for economic participation and decision- 
making, political participation and decision-making and power 
and economic resources are added together to derive the final 
GDI value. 


The Gender - related Development Index (GDI) attempts 
to capture achievements in the same dimensions as HDI — life 
expectancy, educational attainment and income — but adjust 
the results for gender inequality, whereas the gender empow- 
erment measure captures gender inequality in key areas of 
economic and political participation and decision-making. It 
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thus focuses on women's opportunities rather than their 
capabilities as measured in the GDI. 


India’s HDI rank in 1997 was 132 among 174 countries , 
whereas its GEM was 95 among the same number of countries 
and its value was 0.240. 


We may, however, note that for developing countries, the 
indicators used in GEM | such as seats in Parliament, female 
administrators and managers, female professional and technical 
workers are rather inappropriate. An appropriate measure of 
political participation and decision-making must take note of 
representation in State Legislatures and Local Bodies. In a 
country, where there is ruralization of poverty and high 
rates of female illiteracy, there is по question of а vast 
majority of women, especially rural women, occupying posi- 
tions as administrators, managers , professional and technical 
Workers and as members of Parliament. So there is need for 
choosing appropriate indicators for constructing GEM in 
developing countries at national and sub-national levels. 


We encounter some problems in estimating the value of 
contribution of women to housework and in finding a suitable 
measure of work participation rate for women. 


Two ways of estimating the value of housework аге 
currently used. One is the opportunity cost approach, which 
sets the value of work done at home equal to the income the 
person could earn in the labour market. The other is the 
market cost approach, which uses the cost of hiring someone 
to do the housework to determine its value. Marianne A. Ferber 
and Bonnie G.Birnbaum (1993) in their Study used data on 
earnings of female clerical workers with various patterns of 
labour force participation to obtain estimates of the opportu- 
nity cost of home time for such women. They find that 
potential market earnings do not find ап acceptable estimate 
of the value of housework, and suggest that using the wages of 
general household workers is a better approach. 


The contribution of women to national development is 
assessed Бу looking into female labour force participation in 
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employment. But much of the women's work takes place 
outside the formal labour market in production activities 
within the household and family enterprises. Female labour 
force participation can be calculated by different methods. 


Economically Active Women 15* 
1. Female Labour Force Participation = ———————————————————— x 100 
Total Women 15 * 


Total Female Workers 
2. Female Labour Force Participation = — ————————————— x 100 
Total Female Population 


Female Workers 
3. Female Labour Force Participation = ————————————— x100 
Total Population 


Any one of the above methods can be adopted according 
to theavailability and accessibility of data. A time series data 
of female workers as a percentage of female population for all- 
India shows that it was 23.31 in 1951, 14.22 in 1971, 10.85 in 
1981 and 22.68 in 1991 (Nancy David, 1993). The data reveal 
that the Green Revolution seemed tohavea negative impact 
on female work participation. 


In developing countries, female enrolment ratio is 
smallerthan that for males; The difference between the male 
and female ratios gets widened as one moves up the 
education ladder. However, overtime the gap at elementary 
schools gets narrowed. The theory of human capital tells us 
that when the expected rates of return оп investment is 
higher, the incentive for going to school is higher. In the case 
of gender difference in enrolment in schools and colleges, A.M. 
Nalla Gounder (1993) infers using the human capital theory 
that the rates of return. to women's education is smaller than 
those of males. 
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In his model of gender differences in education, Nalla 
Gounder makes the assumption that “parents are not altruistic; 
they invest in their children expecting a return from them in the 
oldage. Oldage security motive isimplied behind investment 
in education. The custom/convention being that only boys are 
supposed to look after their parents and girls being married off, 
itis only rational on the part of parents to invest more on boys 
than on girls. If the resources permit the parents to invest in 
both sons and daughters without reducing the current con- 
sumption, parents are likely to invest in both boys and girls. 
When resources are inadequate , boys’ schooling is preferred 
to girls’ education". 


Empowerment of Women in India 


At the national level, up to the Seventh Five Year Plan, with 
regard to women, the focus was on concepts like ‘welfare’, 
‘development’, ‘integration’ and ‘participation’. It was only 
from the Eighth Plan (1992-97), the focus has been shifted to 
empowerment of women. This enabled women to function as 
equal partners and participants in the development process and 
recognized the need for realizing women’s full potential. 
Panchayati Raj institutions were involved in designing and 
implementation of women’s programmes. The Ninth Five Year 
Plan ( 1997-2002) has included а  sub-plan for women to 
accompany the main Plan and empowerment of women is the 
objective of the overall plan. It focuses for the first time on 
growth, equality and participation of women. 


Tamil Nadu : Women’s Rights and Empowerment 


Tamil Nadu is one of the states, which have played a leading 
role in the empowerment and development of women (Tables 
24.3 and 24.4). ‘Empowerment of Women’ has become а 
fashionable term nowadays. But long before the term became 
vogue, and feminine movement came into existence, Periyar 
E.V. Ramasami, a great social revolutionary of the 20th century 
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worked forthe improvement of the status of women and their 
rights. Не gave equal priority for raising the status of 
women, abolition of untouchability and discrimination based on 
caste. He regretted that nearly 50 per cent of the manpower of 
the country was wasted because of the slavery of women 
(Pen Adimai). 


Periyar advocated Self-Respect Marriage system not only 
to boycott Brahmin priests and Brahministic rituals, but also 
to give а new idea of freedom and equality to wedding 
couples. According to the concept of self-respect marriage, 
marriage is a contract between a man and a woman and it relates 
to the two persons concerned and it has no divine bondage or 
anything ofthat sort. It approves 'love marriage' as against 
‘arranged marriage’. It allows divorce а! the instance of 
either partners and does not consider marriage asa sacred 
agreement. Under the system, women have property rights 
equal to men. It may be interesting to note here that Arignar 
Anna listed legalization of self-respect marriages, as one of his 
main achievements, during his short tenure as the Chief Minister 
of Tamil Nadu. 


Periyar made some suggestions to bring about equality 
between men and women. He felt that. by reserving 50 per 
cent of jobs to women, the desire for having a male child 
would be checked апа this would also help in family planning 
(which in turn would control population growth). And women's 
employment itself would directly lead to birth control and this 
could become an excellent method of family planning. 


Periyar encouraged widow remarriage. He firmly believed 
that the right to divorce for women was most essential 
safeguard for them. 


Thus Periyar suggested many things for the empower- 
ment of women. The Dravidian parties which have been in 
power in Tamil Nadu since 1967 have implemented a number 
of schemes/programmes for the welfare and empowerment of 
women. 
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Table 24.4 
Life Expectancy at Birth 

Year Tamil Nadu India 

Male Female Male Female 
1891-1901 26.21 27.13 23.6 23.96 
1901-1911 25.92 27.65 22.59 23.31 
1911-1921 19.75 24.23 19.42 20.91 
1921-1931 28.71 30.94 26.91 26.56 
1931-1941 35.03 36.17 32.09 31.37 
1941-1951 36.22 37.23 32.45 31.66 
1951-1961 41.09 39.24 41.89 40.55 
1961-1971 47.5 46.5 46.4 44.7 
1971-1981 52.5 51.9 51.4 50.2 
1981-1991 57.4 58.5 55.9 55.9 
1991-1996* 62.85 63.05 60.6 61.7 
1996-2001** 64.85 65.2 62.8 64.2 


Source: Statistical Hand Book of Tamil Nadu, 1998. 
Note : * - CMIE, India’s Social Sectors.** -Compilation of E& AR. 


Property Rights for Women 


Based on the resolution passed in 1929 at Self-Respect 
conference. Tamil Nadu, as а forerunner, passed а legislation 
on the 6th May,1989 providing property rights for women in 
ancestral property. Not only that, in many schemes e.g. 
Samathuvapurams (Equality Villages), Райа (title deed) is given 
only to women, even in households with male member as Head 
of the Family. 


Tamil Nadu Government Schemes 


The schemes implemented by Tamil Nadu government 
since 1996 are given below: 
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(1) Marriage Assistance Schemes 


1. Moovalur Ramamirtham Ammaiyar Memorial Marriage 
Financial Assistance scheme 


At the time, the scheme was introduced in 1989, only 
Rs.5000 were given as marriage assistance. The criteria 
adopted included (i) the bride must have appeared for 
10th standard examination. In the case of SC/ST, the bride 
should have studied up to 5th standard ; (ii) annual income 
should not exceed Rs.12,000 /-; (iii) bride should have 
completed 18 years of age and (iv) only one daughter in 
a family is eligible. In 1996, this assistance was increased 
to Rs. 10,000. Since 1996, a sum of Rs.228,59,30,000 
was given as assistance to 2,28,593 poor girls. 


2. Anjugam Ammaiyar Inter-caste Marriage Assistance 
Scheme 


In 1989, Rs.5000/- was given as assistance under this 
scheme. In 1996, it was increased to Rs.10,000. Not 
only that, if any one of the couple was Adidravida, since 
October 2, 1997, the assistance has been increased to 
Rs.20,000. 


3. Dr. Dharmambal Ammaiyar Memorial Widow 
Re-marriage Scheme 


The assistance under the scheme which was introduced 
in 1975 was increased to Rs.5000 in 1989, Rs.7000 in 
1997-98 and Rs.10000 in 1999-2000. 


4. Mother Teresa Memorial Destitute Women Marriage 
Assistance Scheme 


The financial assistance under the scheme was Rs.2000 
in 1996-97. Gradually, it was increased to Rs.3000 in 
1997-98, Rs.5000 in 1998-99 and Rs.7000 in 1999-2000. 
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(2) Other Schemes 


1, 


E.V.R. Nagammai Memorial Girls Free Graduate Edu- 
cation Scheme 


In 1989-90, free education up to degree level was given 
to girls from families whose annual income was less than 
Rs.12,000. In 1996, the income ceiling limit was 
increased to Rs.24,000 per annum. 


E.V.R. Mani Ammai Memorial Poor Widows' Daughters 
Marriage Scheme 


The assistance under the scheme was Rs. 1000 in 1990. 
In 1999, it was increased ю Rs.7,000. 


Sathiyavani Muthu Free Sewing Machines Distribution 
Scheme 


Since 1996, sewing machines have been distributed to 
14,365 destitute women at a cost of Rs.2,30,3000. 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy Memorial Maternity Financial 
Assistance Scheme 


This scheme was introduced with the object of providing 
nutritious meal to women who become pregnant. The 
assistance is sanctioned for a period of four months (for 
2 months before delivery and 2 months after delivery). 
Rs. 28,74,70,000 were sanctioned from 1996 to December 
2000. More than seven lakhs women benefited form 
the scheme. 


Sathya Ammaiyar Créches for Children Scheme 


In order to took after the children of working women 
and those affected by sickness, since 1996, 175 creches 
have been set up and 17,7000 children benefit from it. 


Sivakami Ammaiyar Girl Children Protection Scheme 


The Government introduced the scheme in 1997. If a 
woman below the age of 40, with only two female 
children (and without a male child) undergoes tubectomy, 
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Rs. 1500 will be deposited in the name of each child for 
a period of five years in the Tamil Nadu Finance Corpora- 
tion, renewed every five years, and when the girls reach 
the age of 20, they can get the amount along with interest. 
If a woman undergoes tubectomy with only one female 
child, Rs. 3000 will be deposited for a period of five 
years, renewed every five years and the girl when she 
attains the age of 20 can get the amount with interest. 
For 1,17,136 girl children, a sum of Rs.19,00,20,000 
has been created as Deposit Fund. This scheme is of 
critical importance, especially for reducing infant mor- 
tality of girl children, and as a measure of population 
control. 


Bangaru Ammaiyar Women (Self-Help ) Groups Scheme 


The scheme was introduced in November 1989, with 
financial assistance from International Agriculture 
Development Fund, with the object of promoting Self- 
Help Groups among socially and economically disadvan- 
taged women. Sine 1996, this scheme has been 
reformulated and merged with the newly formulated 
women’s scheme. Under this scheme, nearly 8,07,000 
women have become members of 45,719 Self-Help 
Groups. (It may be noted that Self-Help Groups of 
women can play a very significant role in their 
empowerment (e.g. Bangladesh). 


Pension for Weaker Sections 


А бит of Rs.200 is given as financial assistance for old 
women, weavers, fisherwomen, landless agricultural 
labourers, destitute widows, physically handicapped and 
deserted women. For widows and deserted women, even 
ifthere 15 a son above the age of 18, a С.О. was passed 
on 2-6-1998 to provide old age financial assistance. 


Free Distribution of Books and Note Books to children of 
widows 


Books and note books are distributed freely for the chil- 
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dren of widows whose annual income is less than 
Rs.12,000. 


Financial Assistance for Women Entrepreneurs 


A scheme was introduced in 1996 under which 250 first 
generation women entrepreneurs received a grant up to 
Rs.50,000 per head. 


Priority for Women in the Allotment of Industrial Sites 


Since 1996, priority has been given for women entrepre- 
neurs in the allotment of sites in industrial sites. 


Assistance for Fisherwomen 


25 Mechanized boats have been freely given to 
fisherwomen cooperative societies. 


33 per cent Reservation for Women in Local Body Elections 


Tamil Nadu, is one of the few states, which have con- 
ducted elections for local bodies in conformity with the 
provisions of 73rd and 74th Amendments. Not only that, 
Tamil Nadu conducted elections immediately after the 
present government came to power to fulfil the promise 
made inits 1996 Election Manifesto. Tamil Nadu is the 
first State іп India to have introduced 33 per cent 
reservation for women in Local Body Elections. There are 
44,143 women holding positions in Tamil Nadu Local 
Bodies. 


Fair Price Shops run by Women 


The scheme was first introduced in 1998 in Madurai and 
now there are 230 shops in different districts. 


Women Microcredit Scheme 


This scheme was introduced in Chennai on January 1, 
1999 and from May 2, 1999, it was extended to all 
Municipalities and Panchayat Unions. It provides 
Microcredit to Self-Help Groups of women in villages. 
Under this scheme, up to October 2000, 535 Self-Help 
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women have received credit up to Rs.2.33 crores. The 
scheme was implemented оп an experimental basis in the 
villages of Thirvallur and Coimbatore districts, and 
finding the experiment successful and welcome among 
the villagers, it is now extended to villages in all the 
districts. 


The credit that is given everyday ranges from Rs.100 to 
Rs.5000. So far, 1,44,913 women have been benefited 
from the scheme. The amount disbursed as credit so far 
is Rs. 18 crores. Women's savings under the scheme is 
Rs.11.54 crores. И may be noted that Amartya Sen 
advocates equal priority for basic education, primary 
health care and microcredit іп programmes of human 
development. 


Women Teachers in Primary Schools 


As a result of various G.O.s issued by the Tamil Nadu 
Government, opportunities have been created for the 
appointment of women teachers in large numbers in 
schools. Of the total number of 1,66,187 teachers, women 
teachers number 98,291. As per the government orders, 
30 per cent of the government jobs are reserved for women. 


Women in Police Department 


A decision was taken in 1973 by the government to 
appoint women in Police Department. As a result, 4570 
women have got job opportunities in the Department. 


Financial Assistance for Destitute Widows/Deserted 
Women 


Under this scheme, which was started on June 1, 1975, 
all widows without limit are given financial assistance. 
Since 1996, 3,86,149 widows and 63,566 deserted women 
benefited from this scheme. 


Dr.M.G.R. Nutritious Meal Scheme 


In Nutritious Meal Scheme alone, about 2 lakh women 
are employed. 
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Conclusion 


Social justice is the cornerstone of the policy of the Dravidian 
Movement. In conformity with that ideal, the Tamil Nadu 
government has implemented the above schemes which have 
gone a long way in the development and empowerment of 
women. 
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MICRO-WOMEN ENTREPRENEURS : 
A STUDY ON FISHING COMMUNITY 
IN PONDICHERRY 


L. RATHAKRISHNAN AND B. SELLAMMALLE 


“То awaken people it is the women who must be awak- 
ened, once she is on move the family moves, the village 
moves, and the nation moves" — Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Introduction 


From times immemorial women have played a pivotal role 
in building better homes, in shaping the society and sowing 
seeds fora prosperous nation. In addition ,women also have 
contributed significantly in income earning, livestock manage- 
ment and agriculture operations. In fact, a large number of 
women are engaged in agriculture and allied activities such as 
fisheries. Women constitute 48 per cent (403 million in 1991) of 
the total population in India, of which 23 per cent (91 million) of 
women are engaged in agriculture and allied activities, household 
industries, and service sectors of the total population 
(807, 045) in Pondicherry, women comprise 49.5 per cent 
(3,99,360). There are 61,828 women workers in Pondicherry 
and 84 per cent of them are engaged in agriculture and allied 
activities. 


Through various development programmes a substantial 
outlay had been sanctioned for the development of fisheries 
sector. However, as on date the fishereis communities have not 
made any significant improvement either economically, or so- 
cially. We knew more about traditional method of fishing and 
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fisherman, however, we know very little about women in these 
fishing households. И is also our conventional belief that only 
males perform adventures activities in the sea but women's 
activities which are shore based are not considered as work. 
However , it is because of the women, who maintain a harmoni- 
ous relationship with neighbours and the rest of the world, the 
fishing community is surviving. 


Materials and Methods 


The present study is an attempt to analyse the role of women 
in generating income through micro - entrepreneurial activities in 
the fishing community. It is also aimed at to bring relationship 
between women entrepreneurs and socio-economic empower- 
ment of the community. By using simple random sampling 
technique we have collected primary data from 40 respondents 
out of 400 fisheries families in Kalapet during the year 1999. 
Simple statistical tools has been used to analyse and interpret the 
collected data. 


Results 


It is found from the study that most (60 per cent) of the 
respondents have adopted small family norms with a family size 
of less than four. Interestingly, only 20 per cent of the sample 
households have accepted larger family size with six and above 
due to social security reasons. АП belong to Hindu religion and 
fall under Backward class category. It is also found that all are 
self-employed and none go for coolie work. 62 per cent of the 
sample entrepreneurs fall reproductive age group, under the 
broad age group of less than 40. The civil status of sample 
respondents shows that 60 per cent of them are married and 22 
per cent fall under the divorce and widow category and the rest 
are unmarried. 


Irrespective of economic. status, all respondents sell their 
fishes in the open market. Therefore, fish marketing is the 
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primary occupation of the respondents. Of the total sample 
studied, only 32 per cent of them live in concrete-pucca houses 
and the rest live in either tiled (40 per cent) or thatched houses 
(28 per cent). This shows that their traditional status has not 
improved much. They live in poverty and backwardness. Nev- 
ertheless, 78 per cent of the respondents are educated upto the 
level of 1042. 


Women are doing commendable work in fish marketing. 
These women are called as micro-entrepreneurs. They do it 
because of two reasons, namely (i) to earn more income and 
also to overcome the problems of middlemen and (ii) to attain 
socio-economic empowerment. 58 per cent of the respondents 
transport their fishes through local bus. The department of 
fisheries also provides van to transport catched fishes from the 
place of residence to the market at concessional rate. The rate 
is collected on the basis of distance and quantity. Inspite of 
this advantage, only 27 per cent of the micro-entrepreneurs 
prefer to use Government vehicles. It is also found from the 
study that 15 per cent of the respondents neither use van nor 
bus but transport their fish on head load. The head load 
marketers won't go for long distance for marketing their fishes. 


Although fishing activity is highly remunerative, the average 
annual income received by a family is only Rs. 22,850 per year. 
Unfortunately 45 per cent of the respondents are getting an 
average annual income of Rs. 13,027, which is lesser than the 
average income earned by the community. These findings show 
that nearly half of the fishing communities are living under 
poverty, unhygenic situation, and less education. 


Socio - Economic Empowerment 


The contribution of micro - women entrepreneurs income to 
the family income is shown in Table 25.1. И is found that 
women are contributing more income to their family than their 
counterpart. On an average the women had contributed Rs. 
18,720 to the family, which works out to 82 per cent (Rs. 
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Table 25.1 


Contribution of Micro-Women Entrepreneurs Income to 
Total Family Income 


(in Rs.) 
ا‎ TEE 
Sl. Income Range No. of Family ^ Incomeof % share of 
No. Respon- Income the women women con- 
dents Entre- tribution to 
preneurs the family 
income 
e ا‎ — 
1. Lessthan Rs. 15,000 18 2,34,500 1,97,240 82 
2. 15,001 - 25,000 11  2,71,00  2,07,750 76 
3. 25,001 - 35,000 9 3,12,000 2,62,800 84 
4. 35,001 - 45,000 2 96,000 81,000 84 
Total 40 9,14,000 — 7,48,790 82 
Average 22,850 18,720 - 


7,48,790) of the total family income (Rs. 9,14,000) during the 
study period. Womens’ higher contribution to the family was 
possible because of their role in marketing the captured fish. 
Because of the dynamic nature of the women in the fishing 
community, which is а rare phenomenon compared to the other 
community, female contribution to the family is higher than the 
males. The entrepreneural motivation, and readyness to take risk 
in the competitive market they are able to overcome the problem 
of middlemen involvement in fish procurement. In this respect 
the womens’ role in fisheries communities will always dominate 
over the male. Her role not only endsup with bringing income to 
the family but also helps in running the family smoothly and live 
their life harmonious with the rest of the community. 


The study found that 78 per cent of the income earned by 
the family was spent for food consumption and the rest of the 
money is spent on clothing, education, health, alcohol and shel- 
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ter. Unfortunately the respondent households spent a higher 
proportion of their money on alcohol (7 per cent) then on 
education (3 per cent). This shows their ignorance and poverty- 
sticken situation. 


Since the earning capacity of the women entrepreneurs are 
marginal and they spend most of their income on consumption 
expenditure, hardly a few respondents save money. Neverthless, 
hard working futuristic 20 per cent of micro-entrepreneurs save 
upto Rs. 2,500 per year. Similarly, they are not indebted heavily. 
Most of their monetary (60 per cent) requirements will be met by 
the Fishermen Co.operative Society and Commercial Banks. 
Hardly 20 per cent of the respondents go to money lenders for 
borrowing. This shows the respondents awareness to receive 
loan from Government through loan cum subsidy assistance for 
purchasing fishing materials. The other advantage of receiving 
money from organised institutions such as Co-operative Society 
is that the rate of interest is low (4.5 per cent per annum) as 
compared to higher interest rate (36 per cent) charged by the 
money lenders. In addition, the fisheries communities can also 
repay the loan amount over relatively larger repayment period (3 
-4 years). 


In fact, the Pondicherry Fisheries Co-operative Society is 
doing yeoman services to the welfare of the fishermen commu- 
nity . Of the total sample size, 12 respondents have got financial 
assistance from the society for the purchase of fishnet and other 
fishing equipment. The Co-operative Society also provides sub- 
sidy to the tune of 40 per cent for the small scale fishermen so as 
to buy minor fishing equipment, and boats and another 12 per 
cent subsidy is given to buy mechanised boats. It is also found 
from the study that 13 micro-women entrepreneurs have also 
received financial assistance from commercial banks for the 
purpose of fish marketing. 


Because ofthe higher awareness, and motivation, six sample 
respondents had an opportunity to receive training for preserv- 
ing fish, hygiene, and other aspects like small family norms from 
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Table 25.2 


Some Aspects of Micro - Women Entrepreneurs 
Empowerment in Fishing Community 


————————————————— 


$1. Particulars No. 

1. Average Size of the Family 5.3 

2. Respondent Accept Small Family Norms 6095 
(With two live child) 

3. Nuclear Family 73% 

4. Pucca Houses 32% 

5. Maximum School Attended 10+2 

6. Average Annual Income Rs. 22,850 

7. Average Annual Income Contributed by Women Rs. 18,720 

8. Proportion of Women Contribution to Family Income 82% 

9. Income Spent on Food Consumption 78% 

10. Average Asset possesstion Rs. 1,05,530 

11. Average Fishing Asset Rs. 77,588 

12. Average Non - Fishing Asset Rs. 27,943 


the fisheries department. These micro-women entrepreneurs 
also store their fish in the Government cold storage units in 
Pondicherry by paying nominal price (0.15 paise / day / basket), 
This helps these marketers to store their perishable fishes in the 
cold storage and are thus able to sell it the next day without any 
financial 1055 but with better quality for a better price. 


Since women micro-entrepreneurs are doing yeoman ser- 
vices to the family they are in a better position to maintain their 
socio-economic status in the society and аге also able to 
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possess some movable and immovable assets. These assets can 
be broadly classified into fishing assets and non-fishing assets. 
It is found from the study that mechanised boat constitute 72 per 
cent of the assets followed by nets (27 per cent) and catamaran 
under fishing assets. The asset structure is different in the case 
of non-fishing items. The share of houses constitute major 
proportion (91 per cent) followed by consumer durable goods 
and other items. On an average the women—micro entrepreneur 
households possess more than Rs. 1,00,000 worth of assets. Of 
which, fishing asset constitute predominent position (average 
Rs. 77,588) followed by non-fishing assets (average Rs. 27,943) 
owing to higher cost associated with machanised boat and the 
higher cost of the nets as well. This shows fisheries households 
higher value attribution to the fishing assets than the non-fishing 
assets. It is found from the study that all respondent households 
either own mechanised boat or catemaran and also independent 
houses. They never go for leasing-in or leasing-out of any of 
their assets. This is one of the rare characteristics of this 
fisheries community. Allthese positive things happens because 
of women's active role in the socio - economic improvement of 
their family. 


Conclusion 


The micro-women entrepreneurs generate more income than 
the male owing to dynamism of the women in selling the cap- 
tured fish in the open market. In this context, the participation 
of women in uplifting socio-economic status of the family is of 
paramount significant. It is because of this women group certain 
significant changes have been noticed with respect to improve- 
ment in demographic and economic status of the family. The 
power of these entrepreneurs can be further enhanced if they 
dispose the fish collectively or in an organised method. Identify- 
ing export market network will further boost the fisher women’s 
socio - economic status in the society. 
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A TEST FOR THE ECONOMIC 
EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 


T. LAKSHMANASAMY 


SECTION I 
Introduction 


Around the world atleast one woman in every three has 
been beaten, coerced into sex, or otherwise abused in her 
lifetime. Violence against woman and girls includes physical, 
sexual, psychological, and economic abuse. Most often the 
abuser is a member of her own family and the violence evolves 
іп part from women’s subordinate status in society. The 
effects of violence can be devastating to a woman’s health as 
well as other aspects of her physical and mental well-being. 
This results in the increased risk of unintended consequences 
and erodes woman's self-esteem. Two of the most common 
forms of gender-based violence are the abuse by their husbands 
or other intimate male partners and coerced sex, whether it 
takes place іп childhood, adolescence, ог adulthood. In 
addition to its human costs, violence against women restricts 
women’s participation in public life and undermines the eco- 
nomic wellbeing of societies. Domestic violence-against women 
reduces women’s labour force participation and earnings as well 
as their productivity. 


In recent years, many women advocacy groups around 
the world have been working to draw attention to the problem 
of abuse of women and try to empower women with more 
legal, social and economic powers. Many reforms have been 
made to make women financially independent, realise their 
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social value and gain legal remedies. As women frequently lack 
the power necessary to make basic decisions and informed 
choices about their own activities, the empowerment involves 
women gaining access to and control over economic and 
productive resources. Thus, women's involvement in house- 
hold decision making process is crucial forthe empowerment 
of women. 


In this paper we test whether women have economic 
empowerment within the household over economic resources 
and decision making process. We follow the recent literature on 
the collective models of household decision, in which women's 
control over economic resources within household is measured 
in terms of independent non-labour income of thé women. It is 
argued that if women have control over income, then the effect 
of the non-labour income of women on household allocation 
decisions will be greater than that of men's or pooled non-labour 
income. Hence, we test the effect of women's non-labour 
income vs pooled household non-labour income on hours of 
market work of both males and females, household expenditure 
on food, health and education of children, using a primary 
sample survey. The results indicate that women's non-labour 
income indeed has a different effect on household resource 
allocations and lends some support for the economic 
empowement of women. The paper proceeds as follows: section 
2 describes the economic approach to the household behaviour 
and briefly presents the alternative theoretical approaches to the 
household. Section 3 presents the modelling of these alternative 
hypotheses and their empirical tests. Section 4 describes the 
sample and data of this study and presents the empirical results. 
Finally, section 5 concludes the paper. 


SECTION II 
Economic Models of Household Behaviour 


In the 'traditional' economic approach of the family, the 
household is considered as single decision making unit, that is, it 
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is characterized by a single utility function that is maximized 
under a single budget constraint This amounts to assuming either 
the preferences of individual members are irrelevant or that it 
can be unrealistically assumed to be a dictotarial decision making 
process. This ‘single utility’ view has recently been challenged 
by many ‘modern’ approaches that claim that the household 
should be understood to be a ‘collective’ decision making unit. 
In particular, the alternative theories state that intrahousehold 
decision making processes are important and complex phenom- 
ena and that the single utility hypothesis is essentially an ad hoc 
justification for disregarding this issue. The real distinction 
between the traditional and modern approaches is, first, not the 
number of decision makers, but whether they are allowed to 
have different preferences. Second, the approaches are not 
distinguished by whether they maximize a unique welfare index, 
but whether they are interpreted as a utility function — that is, 
whether they are independent of prices and incomes. The mod- 
ern approaches allow for differential preferences and accommo- 
date more complex influences than the usual income and substi- 
tution effects. These models of household behaviour , generally 
known as intrafamily resource allocation literature, deals, unlike 
the traditional approach, with both the processes by which 
resources are allocated among the individual members and the 
outcomes of those processes within the family or household. 


Modern theories and models of household behaviour are 
classified as ‘unitary models’ and ‘collective models’ . The 
former includes altruistic models, and the latter includes coop- 
erative bargaining models and conflict or threat point models. 


The Unitary or Common Preference Model 


Economic models of household behaviour that represents a 
household as a place of exchange, like a firm, have their roots 
both in new home economics or household production model 
(Becker, 1965). The essence of this approach is that the house- 
hold behaves as if it has one set of preferences, represented by a 
‘household’ utility function. In otherwords, the household is 
treated as if it were a ‘unitary’ entity. The proposition that there 
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exist a single utility function amounts to assuming either that all 
household members have identical or common preferences or 
that there is one household member (a dictator) who determines 
all allocation either from the point of view of pure self-interest or 
behaving as an altruist. With this one set of preferences, the 
household maximizes a single unique utility function given a set 
of constraints dictated by the household (money and time) buget 
and the available technology. The household allocates the avai.- 
able resources of the members to produce ‘commodities’ that 
generate utility for the household; some of these commodities 
are sold in the market (goods and services), some of which are 
consumed at home (leisure, food, housekeeping), and for some 
no market exists at all.(children). Becker also recognized the 
possibility of divergent interests within the household but ar- 
gued, in his famous Rotten Kid Theorem (Becker, 1981), that 
even if other family members (especially children) are selfish 
and want to behave in their own interests, the benevolent head 
(altruistic parent), because he controls the purse strings, can 
impose his will by altering within family distribution of re- 
sources. 


Becker's research brought attention to the unpaid work that 
goes on within households and introduced the possibility of 
some influences of one spouse upon the behaviour of others. 
Many recent empirical works demonstrate that individual deci- 
sions can depend in important ways upon the experiences of the 
spouse (Hauseman and Rudd, 1984; Kooreman and Kapteyn, 
1990; Phipps, 1990). The model also allows, for the first time, 
for the production and consumption of household ‘public’ goods 
(such as children) and the valuation of non-market goods and 
services. A strong feature of the unitary model is its ability to 
explain two aspects of household behaviour: decisions regarding 
the quantity of goods consumed and the equal or unequal alloca- 
tion of those goods amongst household members. Further, the 
unitary model has the advantage of simplicity — results derived 
for single individual can be straightforwardly extended to the 
family situation along with the possibility of extending beyond 
individuals behaviour to that of two individuals (spouses). Thus, 
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inequality of outcome for individuals within in the family are 
theoretically possible in this unitary framework. However, the 
notion of ‘benevolent dictator’ meets with strong disapproval 
(Folbre, 1986) and the assumption of common preference im- 
plies *conflict within the family can not be addressed' (Wooley, 
1993). While the possibility for consensus in household deci- 
sions is high in the unitary model, it is silent about the solution in 
a conflict situation. 


The Collective Models 


In contrast to the unitary or common preference approach, 
some recent approaches, grouped as 'collective models' treat 
the household as a collection of inividuals who have heteroge- 
neous preferences. These collective models emphasize that indi- 
viduals within households have different preferences and may 
experience different outcomes. In essence, the collective models 
recognize the existence of independent utility function for each 
household member within the household. Within the collective 
models, the household behaviour is analysed in the context of 
cooperative and non-cooperative frameworks, using the game 
theoretic approach. The ‘cooperative models’ assume that there 
exists some contract which is binding and enforceable, while the 
non-cooperative models’ assume that there is no binding and 
enforceable contract amongst individuals within the household. 
In the literature, there exists two subclasses of cooperative 
collective mode]s, namely ‘bargaining’ models’ and ‘pareto effi- 
cient’ models. 


In the cooperative collective models, for instance, individu- 
als have a choice of remaining a single or forming a household. 
There may be economies of scale associated with the production 
of certain household goods. Though the household members 
have divergent perferences, it is in their own interest to maxi- 
mize the household production, aiming for a larger share in the 
distribution. Thus, the existence of household generates a sur- 
plus, which will be distributed amongst the members; the rules 
governing this distribution is the central issue of the analysis. 
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The Bargaining or Divorce-Threat Models 


A sub-class of collective models, known as ‘Nash bargain- 
ing' models, due to Manser and Brown (1980), McElroy and 
Horney (1981) and McElroy (1990), describe household 
behaviour as a Nash bargaining game. They suggest that the 
household allocation decisions are the outcome of some bargain- 
ing process in which the household members seek to allocate 
resources over which they have control to goods they especially 
care about. Each household member has some fall-back or threat 
point position (or level of utility), which itself is a function of 
what is called ‘extra environmental’ parameters. Any utility over 
and above the sum of the individual threat points is shared in a 
cooperative solution among household members, presumably, in 
accordance with their bargaining strength. For example, if a 
woman is able to earn a good income in the labour market, or has 
generous transfer available to her in the event of divorce or 
separation, then it is argued that the credibility of her ‘divorce 
threat’ will be high and this will increase her bargaining power 
within marriage. This places some kind of structure for the 
bargaining process and thus places aditional restrictions on the 
model such as to what state of the world the threat points 
correspond as well as to the equilibrium concept. 


The Pareto Efficient Models 


In an attempt to reconcile the differential preferences of 
household members, Chiappori (1988, 1992) has proposed a 
'pareto efficient collective model in which members allocate 
resources in such a way that no allocation could result in one 
member being better off without some other member being 
worse off. Thus, household decisions are always efficient. Noth- 
ing is assumed a priori about the nature of the decision process, 
or, equivalently, location of the final outcome on the household 
pareto frontier. The efficiency hypothesis is sufficient to gener- 
ate strong testable restrictions upon household behaviour. 
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The non-cooperative approach, developed by Ulph (1988), 
Kanbur and Haddad (1991) and Lundberg and Pollak (1993) 
relies on the assumption that individuals can not enter into 
binding an enforceable contracts with each other within the 
household. Instead, individuals actions are conditional on the 
actions of others. Threat points are determined by the level of 
utility that each spouse would receive from non-cooperation 
within marriage. With non-cooperation, each spouse decides 
upon the level of resources to allocate towards his/her responsi- 
bilities, ignoring the value the spouse attaches to having these 
services provided. Since the spouses valuation is ignored, non- 
cooperation leads to an under provision of household public 
goods and services relative to the level which would exist with 
cooperation. This conditionality of action implies that not all 
non-cooperative models are Pareto optimal. However, this 15 not 
as serious as may seem, because non-cooperative solutions can 
serve as threat points in cooperative models (Phipps and Burton, 
1995). 


SECTION Ш 
Modeling the Household Behaviour 


Let the household consists of two individuals, husband (m) 
and wife.(f). If they are unmarried, their separate utility func- 
tions are given by 


Ut (2 И" ) 
апа 
и 
U, (х1) 


where U is the utility, the x's аге consumption goods consumed 
by m and f, respectively, and the I’s refer to the consumption of 
leisure time. Let p's are market prices, w's are wages, T's are 
time endowment, and y's are non-earned incomes of m and f. 
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Then, the full-income constraint can be written as 


px! +wi ji = yÎ wi T for i=m,f 


The utility function is then maximized subject to individual 
full-income constraints, yielding the demand functions for x and 
1, which are determined by the market prices, p, individual 
wages, w, and non-earned incomes, y. Often, the labour supply 
(h) of an individual is the mirror image of leisure (i.e. h=1-l). А 
linear approximation for the labour supply function for individu- 
als can be written as 


ћу = a? + alwi + api + ay! + ei 


where e is а random disturbance due to stochastic variation and 
also includes errors in measurement and functional form, and 
the a's are parameters to be estimated. 


In the unitary model, the leisure of each working family 
member has been added as an argument to the unified utility 
function, so that the model is transformed as 


U = U(x, 1) 
and the full-income constraint can be written as 
рх ћу = у + wi T 
and the resulting labour function can be written as 
he dd glo а?р + آم + ره‎ 
Note that p is common for both m and f. Also non-earned 
income is aggregated into y=y™+yf, implying that non-earned 


income has the identical effect on household demands and labour 
supply regardless of the source of the nonearned income. 


The constrained maximization of individual utility functions 
generate indirect utility functions, V,' (p'\w'y';a'). Note that 
these include the parameters a™ and a' . Mc roy (1990) terms 
these as 'extra-household environmental -ameters (EEPs). 
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These are variables that shift the maximum value of utility 
obtainable outside of marriage, and thus, household. 


If m and f marry, V™ and У serve as threat points. Then т 
and f are assumed to have utility functions defined over their 
own and their spouse consumption of goods and leisure, x— 
(хт, xf Im , И). This gives U" (x) and Uf (x). The Nash- 
bargained solution requires that m and f chooses x so as to 
maximize the product of the gains from marriage, that is, 


N = [U" (x) - Уу" (p^, "у" а") [Uf (x).- V, (рожу a5]. 


Maximizing the gains from marriage subject to the sum of 
the individual full-income constraints yields demand functions 
for goods and leisure of the following form: 


xi = V! (p", pf, м", wf, у", y а", af) — i=m,f 
Г = фі (р", р, м", wf, у", yf; а", af) i=m,f 


Note that 04" / да > 0 and дФ! / да! > 0 for i=m,f. An 
improvement in the extra-household environmental factors for 
spouse i generates an increase in his or her level of consumption 
and thus in his or her well-being. It is important to note that 
these EEPs do not appear in the standard, unitary model of the 
household. 


The Empirical Tests of Household Models 


Tests of Unitary Framework 


There is a growing body of literature that attempts to empiri- 
cally test the common preference approch to the household 
decision making. This is made possible due to the availability of 
household level data especially in developing countries like India 
and Philippines. A growing number of papers provide evidence 
against the unitary model of household, usually on the ground 
that male and female non-labour incomes do not exert the same 
influence on household behaviour, especially on labour supply, 
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consumption and investment in children (Schultz, 1990; Tho- 
mas, 1990; Browning, et al., 1992; Bourguignnon, et al., 1992; 
Phipps and Burton, 1992; Fortin and Lacroix, 1993). Schultz 
(1990) uses micro data from Thailand and rejects the prediction 
of the unitary model, that male and female non-labour income 
should have identical effects on household labour supply. Tho- 
mas (1990) uses micro data from Brazil to show that non-labour 
incomes of husband and wife have different effects on family 
health. Haddad and Hoddinot (1992; 1993) use the data from 
Cote d'Ivoire and find that the proportion of total cash income 
received by the mother increases the budget share of food, 
reduces the budget share of alcohol and cigarettes and also 
increases boy's height for age (a measure of health) relative to 
girls. Phipps and Burton (1992) using micro data from Canada 
find that the hypothesis that an additional dollar of male and 
female is allocated in the same way must be rejected for 7 of 12 
broad expenditure categories. Browning, et al. (1992) for Canada 
find that the wife's share of private non-durable consumption 
increases with an increase in her share of income or with an 
increase in her age relative to her spouses. 


Both Bourguigon, Browning, Chiappori and Lechene (1993) 
and Fortin and Lacroix (1993) reject the assumption of the 
unitary framework that income is pooled. Phipps and Burton 
(1995) using Canadian data find that country specific institu- 
tional variables do affect the individual behaviour (such as labour 
force participation of married women), thus, rejects the unitary 
framework. Thus, there is now a growing evidence that relative 
incomes of husband and wife affect the pattern of consumption 
within families in ways which will alter the distribution of well- 
being. There exists the potential for different levels of well-being 
among men, women and children living together in households, 
given large differences in access to income. Phipps and Brown 
(1995) refer to certain studies which analyse the within house- 
hold inequality (not necessarily economic), based on simulation, 
case study and survey data to show that the distribution of 
resources within household are unequal. However, the rules 
governing this differential distribution is contentious. 
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There is now so much negative evidence that most people 
would agree that it is no longer appropriate to conduct policy 
analyses which assume that households composed of more than 
one individual can be treated as a single unit. A growing body of 
literature rejects the Becker's hypothesis of income pooling 
within the household. A small set of papers move beyond reject- 
ing the unitary models and attempt to test the implications of the 
collective models. АП collective models of household behaviour 
assume that individuals within the household have distinct pre- 
ferences. Empirically, it has been argued that women and men 
have different preferences on children, and, as women care 
more about the health, education and well-being of their chil- 
dren, women will seek to allocate more resources towards 
improving child health than men. The tests come from the intra- 
family allocation of resources among the sexes of children in the 
household. A theoretically more compelling test of the hypoth- 
esis of different preferences of household members might exam- 
ine the impact on intra-household allocation of exogenous indi- 
vidual level characteristics, which are plausibly related to any 
income sharing rule. Thus, all collective models also share the 
idea that control of market income may influence decision mak- 
ing power within the household, and hence observable behaviour 
such as expenditure patterns or labour supply. Much of the 
empirical research in this area has attempted to determine whether 
or not income sources affect behavioural outcomes. Most stud- 
ies that have attempted this strategy have used non-labour in- 
come (or the value of independent assets) as indicators of 
control over resources. 


Bourguignnon, Browning, Chiappori and Lechene (1993), 
using French data and a reduced form test, focusing on house- 
hold expenditures are unable to reject the very general pareto 
efficient collective model. Fortin and Lacroix (1993), in a struc- 
tural test using Canadian data and focusing on household labour 
supply decisions, are also unable to reject the Pareto efficient 
model. Phipps and Burton (1995) are unable to reject the predic- 
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tions of cooperative Nash bargaining models — both divorce 
threat and separate spheres bargaining models. Hoddinott and 
Adam (1998) using the Canadian time series data on divorce law 
reforms — reforms that led to improvements in women's ex- 
pected settlement upon divorce - find evidences consistent with 
Nash bargained models of household behaviour but not with the 
unitary model. 


Chiappori (1992) demonstrates that Pareto efficiency im- 
plies, and is implied by, the existence of an income sharing rule. 
He demonstrates that it is possible to deduce the income sharing 
rule, upto a constant factor, from the observed demands for 
those goods that can be assigned to an individual in the house- 
hold (for example male and female adult clothing), on the as- 
sumption that one's own consumption is weakly separable from 
that of other household members. Even in the absence of assign- 
able goods, Pareto efficiency, that is an income sharing rule, 
implies that household commodity demands depend not on total 
non-earned income but on its distribution within the household. 
Given that non-earned income is exogenous, the non-earned 
income attributed to the husband will not have the same impact 
on the commodity demands as nonearned income attributed to 
the wife. But, according to the common preference model, re- 
arranging the distribution of non-earned income within the house- 
hold will have no impact on household commodity demands. 
Thus, testing for the equality of the effects of non-earned on 
household decisions has become an important empirical strategy 
in evaluating alternative models of household behaviour. 


SECTION IV 


The Data and Empirical Analysis 


This paper utilizes a recent primary survey data collected 
during 1994-95, The original aim of the survey was to analyse 
the household financing of their children's higher education. For 
this purpose, a sample of 2502 students enrolled in the first year 
of their college education during 1994-95 from a sample of 63 
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colleges have been selected in a total of 96,688 students and 350 
colleges. The sample has been distributed across government, 
aided and self-financing colleges in the following major courses: 
arts and science including commerce, engineering, medicine 
including dental, agriculture, veterinary and law. The data 
contains a wealth of information, besides school and college 
backgrounds, costs and study backgrounds and family back- 
grounds, on the parental education, occupation, hours of work, 
earnings, household income and expendiute on various items, 
and household assets. A special information about the female 
non-labour income for a sizable number of women is also 
available in this data. Hence, in this paper, we utilize this infor- 
mation to test the unitary vs collective models of household 
behaviour. 


In the empirical analysis, our primary objective is to test 
whether the household decisions are based on the common 
preference approach or the separate utility functions approach. 
Following the literature, we assume that if women have separate 
non-labour income, it will enhance her participation in the deci- 
sion making process positively. Hence, female nonlabour income 
is expected to have more influence on those decisions on which 
the female has a role to say. Hence, in the empirical analysis we 
identify five household decisions, namely male and female labour 
supply, household expenditure on food, education and health and 
use the combined non-labour income and separate male and 
female non-labour income as the main explanatory variables for 
the competing models in a simple regression analysis. The com- 
bined non-labour income is defined as the sum of rental income 
and any farm income. Table 26.1 presents the descriptive 
statistics of the variables used in the analysis. The mean values 
reveal that most of the male characteristics are dominant than 
the female characteristics. However, females also have sizable 
nonlabour income. The results also show that sizable proportion 
of both men and women are in the service/clerical sector com- 
pared to the professional category. The household annual ex- 
penditures on food, children's education and health are also 
substantial. 
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In the empirical analysis, we identify five household deci- 
sions for testing unitary vs collective models. They are male and 
female hours of market work, household expenditures on food, 
health and (higher) education. In the unitary framework, the 
effect of pooled non-labour income on these household deci- 
sions is analysed. In the collective models, the effects of inde- 
pendent male and female non-labour incomes on these household 
decisions are anaysed separately. 


Table 26.2 presents the results of the regression analysis of 
the determinants of male and female labour supply. Both are 
measured in terms of hours of market work per day. The 
variable NLI (household non-labour income) is positive and 
statistically significant at one per cent level in the male equation 
while it is negative and significant at 5 per cent level in the 
female equation. Thus, the results show that the non-labour 
income of the household has different effects on labour supply 
of males and females; whereas the unitary model suggests a 
positive effect on non-labour income on both household 
member's labor supply. Similarly, the inclusion of separate mea- 
sures of independent non-labour income shows the same pic- 
ture. The coefficient of MNLI is positive and significant at one 
per cent level whereas the FNLI is negative and significant at 
five per cent level in the male labour supply equation. The MNLI 
is negative and insignificant in the female labour supply esti- 
mates. The FNLI, though positive, is insignifant in the female 
hours of work equation. Thus, these results imply that the 
independent female and male non-labour incomes have very little 
influence on the female labour supply decision, supporting the 
common preference or dictotarial household model. 


The regression estimates of the household expenditure on 
food, education and health are presentted in Tables 26.3 and 
26.4, It has been argued in the literature that if female has 
control over resources, she will allocate more resources to the 
welfare of the family, especially to that of children as she cares 
more about the children. In all the three household expenditure 
estimations, the effect of combined non-labour income is posi- 
tive and statistically significant at one per cent level. While the 
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Table 26.4 
Regression results of the household expenditure on health 


Variable Household health expenditure 

Unitary model Collective model 
MEDU 0.7016* (3.00) 0.7473* (3.16) 
FEDU 0.5653* (2.81) 0.6232* (3.09) 
MAGE -0.1196 (1.51) -0.1270 (1.60) 
FAGE 0.2082 (1.66) 0.2163 *** (1.71) 
MWAG 0.0051* (2.81) 0.0063 (0.60) 
FWAG -0.0078 (0.25) -0.0115 (0.37) 
NLI (X100) 0.0227* (7.41) - 
MNLI(X100) - 0.0195* (5.11) 
FNLI(X100) - 0.0153 (1.11) 
LAND 0.4547* (3.00) 0.4800* (3.10) 
MPRO 19.5416* (7.11) 18.1834* (6.53) 
MSER 6.1868* (2.86) 4.5200** (2.07) 
FPRO 29.6926* (4.69) 30.1723* (4.73) 
FSER 7.1587* (3.15) 7.4520* (3.09) 
Constant 3.4458 (0.58) 4.6321 (0.77) 
R Square 0.12 0.11 
F 27.61 23.16 
N 2502 2502 


А 


Figures іп parantheses indicate absolute t values. 
* significant at 1 percent level. 
** significant at 5 percent level. 
*** significant at 10 percent level. 


effect of separate male non-labour income is positive and highly 
significant in all equations, under the collective model approach, 
the effect of separate female non-labour income is also positive 
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but insignificant in the education and health expenditure equa- 
tions. The female non-labour income is significant only in the 
case of household food expenditure. Moreover, both the non- 
labour income variables, unlike the labour supply estimates, have 
the same positive effect. Thus, the implication of the collective 
model that male and female non-labour income of the spouses 
will have opposite effects on the household resource allocation 
patterns has not been supported by this data. Thus, the empirical 
evidences seem to suggest that the unitary household model 
may be appropriate than the collective models in the Indian 
context. 


SECTION IV 
Conclusion 


Many economists have until fairly recently treated the family 
as a ‘black box’ analysing the behaviour of ‘the family’ rather 
than of the individuals within the family. Getting inside the 
family is high and the real challange to a complete understanding 
of the family is to develop theoretical and empirical tests that 
would account for ‘affiliation’ the presence (or absence) of 
which is central to well-being within the family. Increasing 
evidences suggest that the collective approach should be pre- 
ferred to the unitary approach. However, if the separate non- 
labour income of the spouses is used as a measure for the 
independence and control of females over family resources, the 
results of this paper seem to suggest that Indian households are 
still largely follow the unitary or common preference approach. 
Thus, it is not yet possible to say that the unitary approach has 
been conclusively rejected. Alderman, Chiappori, Haddad, 
Hoddinot and Kanbur (1995) observed that “Becker (1965) wrote: 
‘А household is truely a ‘small factory’: it combines capital 
goods, raw materials, and labour to clean, feed, procreate, and 
otherwise produce useful commodities”. And “We too perceive 
the household as a factory, but like all factories, it consists of 
individuals who — motivated at times by altruism, at times by 
self-interest, and often by both — cajole, co-operate, threaten, 
argue, support, and, occassionally walk out on each other”. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EMPOWER- 
MENT: SELF-EMPLOYED 
BEAUTICIANS IN VISAKHA- 
PATNAM 


P. TARA KUMARI 


The human resource, in India, though more or less equally 
distributed on gender basis, the women resource, for various 
historical and socio-economic processes is not properly sub- 
jected to productive activities but mostly restricted to reproduc- 
tive tasks. It is often believed that the development of a society 
or a nation depends on the social and economic well-being of 
women, as she is instrumental in several primary and secondary 
tasks both at domestic and otherwise. Involving the women in 
the productive sector leads not only to empower the women but 
also contributes to the social development that in turn brings 
economic growth irrespective of developed or developing sta- 
tuses of nations. In India, as per 1991 census women contrib- 
uted 22.25 per cent of the total workforce while men for 51.55 
per cent. 


The women population in India is so alarming that 297 
million in the productive age group are without any substantial 
participation in the country's economy. Out of these only 30 
million (about 10%) are working in the organized sector while 
the remaining 267 million (about 90%) are in the unorganized 
sector either with or without work and they are found mostly in 
the urban agglomerations. This work force is deprived of eco- 
nomic participation for obvious attributed reasons such as lim- 
ited skills, low levels of literacy, lack of awareness of legislation, 
lack of access to productive resources besides multiple roles in 
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the household activities. 


In India the main economic activity of women has always 
been small-scale enterprises through self-employment. The 
employment of women is one of the dual objectives of many 
self-employment credit-based programmes. The National Com- 
mission on self-employed women for National Development, 
recommended for the establishment of various programmes like 
IRDP, STEP, TRYCEM, DWACRA* Mahilasakshema etc. 
Women development corporations were also setup in several 
states and they are making concerted efforts towards improving 
the conditions of women by upgrading their skills and enhancing 
the awareness through several training programmes. Conse- 
quently there was a five-fold increase in the real expenditure of 
the government on women development programmes during the 
period 1970-1980. The rate of increase in the budget allocation 
for women development is found to be decreasing after the 
introduction of economic reforms. 


One of the striking changes that found in the Indian economy 
during the reform period is that increase in the demand for the 
services. The service sector contributes to the GNP increased 
from 43.9 percent in 1993-94 to around 47.0 percent in 1999- 
2000. The service activities are offered in both the organized and 
unorganized sectors, and the size of women is higher in the 
unorganized sector. The service activities that are in the orga- 
nized sector are transportation and public activities, communica- 
tion, wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance, business 
services, health services, government services and tourism ser- 
vices etc. the unorganized sector activities comprised electrical 
repairs, watch, clock, jewel repair, footwear, auto repair etc. 
Other than these services maidservants, washerwomen, cook- 
ing, sweeping, child rearing, fitness/ beauty services come un- 
der personal services. 


* ТАРР = Integrated Rural Development, STEP = Support to Training for 
Employment, TRYSEM - Training of Youth for self-employment, 
DWACRA - Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas. 
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The unorganized service sector has opened up a wide range 
of opportunities in an urban economy, but the trend is that more 
and more women are opting for personal service activities due to 
various advantages extended both at social and government 
levels. Among several enterprises of this kind like fashion 
technology, interior decoration, fabric painting etc, beauty 
parlour enterprise is one that has promising economic dimen- 
sions like employment generation and income earning. 


Service Sector 


The most niarked change in the economic structure of many 
countries in the world including India in the 20th century, 
particularly in its later-half has become the change in emphasis 
from manufacture of physical goods to the production of intan- 
gible services. Many economies have transformed as service 
economies and USA was the first economy declared as service 
economy way back in 1948, followed by Canada, Australia, 
Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden and United 
Kingdom. 


A popular definition describes services as any act or perfor- 
mance that one partly can offer to another that is essentially 
intangible and do not result in the ownership of any thing. Its 
production may or may not be tied to a physical product. There 
are four commonly cited characteristics of services and they are 
intangibility, inseparability, variability and perishability. These 
services can be broken down into four main components and 
they are physical products, service products, service environ- 
ment and service delivery. 


The growing emphasis on services in developed and devel- 
oping economies may be assigned to several reasons. Shrinkage 
of manufacturing sector, increase in new technologies such as 
information processing and teJecommunications, tangible ser- 
vices in exports, demand for health care and such allied are seem 
to be the root causes for the increasing demand for service 
sector. It may be observed that, in the early stages of economic 
development in India, the shift of labour force had been wit- 
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nessed more in favour of Industry, but as economic develop- 
ment gained further momentum, the service sector absorbed a 
larger share of labour force with an increased contribution to 
GDP. Along with this, the percentage share of the labour force 
employed in the service sector is also likely to show an increase. 
In India the share of services have moved upwards from 43.9 
per cent in 1993-94 to 47 per cent in 1999-00. This has shown a 
shift in GDP share in favour of services. The percentage of 
labour force absorbed in the service sector was also rising 
because of rapid industrialization and consequent growth of 
banking, finance, trade and commerce etc. are not only provid- 
ing more employment but are generating the process of occupa- 
tional shift in favour of service sector. Once the basic needs of 
the majority of the population are met, there is growing demand 
for service sector in the form of education, health, recreation 
and service activities. 


The formal service sector considered in terms of the capital 
intensity, the level of technical know-how and organization, and 
they are trade, transport, communication and manufacturing. On 
the other hand the informal service sector is extending a variety 
of new income generating services in an urban economy in 
services like petty trade, transport, repair, maintenance and 
offering specialized services and that they are nothing but dis- 
guised labour. Other than these services maidservants, 
washerwomen, cooking, sweeping, child rearing, and mending 
come under personal services. Women predominantly in the 
specialized services as the only work that they can find are 
informal in nature. In recent years the trend is that more and 
more women are tending to personal service activities due to 
various advantages extended by family members and govern- 
ment. Encouragement by the family members to enhance their 
income and opportunities of loans and subsidies extended by the 
government agencies such as B.C, S.C corporations and Na- 
tional banks. Those women who have skills and access to credit 
are taking up several employment activities like tailoring, petty 
shops, and other micro enterprises like grinding, processing and 
beauty parlours etc. The emerging institutions that extending 
vocational training short term training programmes such as 
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fashion technology and design, fabric painting, interior decora- 
tion and beautician courses etc. have attracted the women force 
to undergo training and establishing their own enterprise has lead 
to the growth of employment in this sector. Out of these, the 
beautician profession is cent per cent women oriented and home 
based enterprise, which do not require much capital. Therefore 
several women irrespective of age, marital status and social 
community have taken up beautician as profession either to earn 
on their own or to supplement their family income. The estab- 
lishment of beauty parlour as an enterprise in Visakhapatnam 
City has been increased two to three parlours in early 1980s to 
more than 700 parlours either official or non-official by 2000. 
Some women run beauty parlours at their residence, without any 
advertisement and provide employment opportunities to women 
at the rate of 2-3 persons per establishment. As this is new line 
of employment by women in Visakhapatnam City, it is important 
to know the scope for development of this activity and its 
potential for generating income and employment that empowers 
women. 


Methodology 


The study is based on primary data collected from a sample 
of beauty parlours. For selecting the beauty parlours a two stage 
random sampling method is used. The first stage of sampling is 
the region and the second stage is the beauty parlours within the 
selected region. The Visakhapatnam City is classified into certain 
regions where the beauty parlours are located. Considering the 
geographical extent of the city 10 per cent of the region and 5 
per cent of the beauty parlours within the selected region are 
selected by using simple random sampling method. Thus a total 
of 45 beauty parlours are selected and from each of these 
selected parlours, data are collected by canvassing pre-designed 
schedule during the period August-September 2000. The analy- 
sis is carried out mainly in terms of percentages and averages. 


Analysis 


Though there is no systematic enumeration of beauty 
parlours functioning in Visakhapatnam City, the oral information 
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sought from the beauticians and representatives who supply 
essential beauty care creams and oils to the parlour reveal that 
more than 700 beauty parlours are in operation in the city. The 
data sought on number of beauty parlours and their establish- 
ment period indicates a humble beginning of 6.67 per cent of 
beauty parlours during 1970-1985 were rose to 42.22 per cent 
during 1985-1995 while a short duration of half a decade during 
1995-2000 witnessed 51.11 per cent (Table 27.1). The data of 
the table suggests that there is a remarkable increase in the 
establishment of number of parlours, in fact, is the major reason 
for the present study to understand the socio-economic and 
other marketing dynamics of the beauty parlours of 
Visakhapatnam City. 


The collected data have analyzed by classifying parameters 
into various clusters such as: (a) social structure, (5) infrastruc- 
ture, (c) skills and services, d) employment, e) income genera- 
tion and f) customer status. 


A. Social Structure 


In a traditional and structural society like ours the social 
facts like age, education, marital status, religion, social commu- 
nity, languages, nativity etc. do play a role in establishing, 
functioning and sustaining hitherto unknown enterprises in a 
traditional economy. These facts have some relationship with 
successful functioning and development of a new enterprise. It 
is more in the case of beauty parlours, an enterprise of the 
women, for the women, by the women in service sector. 


Table 27.1 


Establishment of beauty parlours in Visakhapatnam city 
„юы ын ы MOM ДИНАН, ——— 


Year No. of parlours Per cent 

1970-1985 3 6.67 

1986-1995 19 42.22 

1996-2000 23 51.11 
ЩЕ 
Тога! 45 100.00 


mm‏ س 
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An analysis of age and education of beautician (Table 27.2) 
indicates that the graduates own 57.78 percent parlours in the 
age group of 26-35 years, followed by under graduates 22.22 
percent, 4 each in the age group of 26-35, 36-45 and 2 individu- 
als in less than 25 years of age. Post-graduate education back- 
ground is noticed in 15.55 per cent and their age groups are 
spread over 26 to above 46 years. Professional education (MBBS) 
of beauticians accounts only for 4.44 per cent in the age group 
of 26-35 years. Graduates and post-graduates of all age groups, 
smaller age groups under-graduates and specific age group of 
professional courses indicate that the beautician profession was 
initially undertaken by the graduates and post-graduates but 
subsequently taken up by under-graduates and professional gradu- 
ates in beauty care. 


The data on marital status and religion of the beauticians 
(Table 27.3) indicate that married women account for 68.89 
percent followed by unmarried women 24.44 percent. The 
divorce and widow categories account for 4.44 per cent and 
2.22 per cent respectively’ The Hindu women dominate in this 
profession 88.89 per cent followed by Christian (6.66 per cent) 
and Muslim (4.44 per cent). The table 27.3 indicates that married 
(29) and unmarried (8) Hindu women are more involved in the 
beauty care activity thus probably extending acceptance both at 


Table 27.2 
Age and Education wise distribution of Beauticians 


Education Age in years 


<25 26-35 36-45 >46 Total Percent 


Under Graduate 2 4 E 0 10 22.22 
Graduate 3 13 9 | 26 57.78 
Post-Graduate 0 5 1 І 7 15.55 
Profession Course 0 2 0 0 2 4.44 
——————— 
Total 5 24 14 2 45 


Рег сет И.И 53,33 3111 444 99.99 
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Table 27.3 
Marital status and religion wise distribution of beauticians 


Marital status Religion 


Hinduism Christianity Islamism Total Percent 


Unmarried 8 1 2 11 24.44 
Married 29 2 0 31 68.89 
Divorced 2 0 0 2 4.44 
Widow 1 0 0 1 2.22 
Тога! 40 + 3 2 45 

Per cent 88.89 6.66 4.44 99.99 


* [ncludes one each of Jain, Sikh and Sindhi. 


family and society levels, in spite of beautician profession being 
a new one. 


The social community and the sociability in terms of physi- 
cal touch and conversation (spoken languages) are important 
parameters of a beauticians work (Table 27.4). Women from 
cross section of social background are involved in beauty parlour 
activity as indicated by different sections of social communities. 
Though 28.89 per cent of beauticians come from backward 
communities the single largest communities are Kamma (15.55 
per cent) and Кари (13.33 per cent), followed by Brahmins 
(8.89 per cent), Vyasyas (6.67 per cent) and Kshatriyas (4.44 
per cent). The others category involves Punjabis, Rajasthanis 
and Sindhis and their specific social community could not be 
ascertained and they account for 8.89 per cent. The scheduled 
castes account for 6.67 per cent among sampled beauticians. 
Bilingual (66.67 per cent), trilingual (3.33 per cent) and quadra 
lingual (4.44 per cent) character of the beautician is noticed in 
the sample and seem to have been an essential parameter to 
attract more customers of different lingual backgrounds in an 
urban setting. 


Since the beauty parlour activity is gender based and is 
gaining momentum in its spread in recent years an analysis has 
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Table 27.4 

Social community and languages spoken by the beauticians. 
Social Languages spoken 
community Single Two Three Four Total Percent 
Brahmin 0 4 0 0 4 8.89 
Kshatriya 0 2 0 0 2 4.44 
Vysya 1 2 0 0 3 6.67 
Катта 0 5 2 0 7 15.56 
Кари 0 5 1 0 6 13.33 
Кедду 1 1 0 0 2 4.44 
Patnaik 0 1 0 0 1 2.22 
ВС$ 2 8 2 Џ 13 28.89 
SCs 2 0 0 1 3 6.67 
Others* 1 2 1 0 4 8.89 
Тога! 7 30 6 2 45 
Percent 15.56 66.67 13.33 4.44 100.00 


* Include Punjabis, Rajasthanis and Sindhis. 


been made to understand the encouraging factors at family level. 
Of all the parameters the education background of the beautician 
and their parents or husbands are more significant factor as has 
been presented in table 27.5. The data indicates that more 
number of beauticians have come from well-educated family 
background i.e. either their parents or husbands are graduates 
(28.89 percent) post-graduates (20.00 per cent) or professional 
courses (15.55 per cent). The other category (26.66 per cent) 
includes mostly businessmen with only a few years of school- 
ing. It is inferred both from the observed and analyzed data that 
the beautician profession is being encouraged by members of 
their families. 


A new enterprise often believed to be initiated by new 
incumbents of an urban setting. In order to understand the 
nature of initiation and development of beauty parlour enterprise 
in Visakhapatnam City data are sought on the nativity and years 
of duration of beauticians stay in the city and the data has been 
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presented in Table 27.6. Most of the beauticians are the immi- 
grants from the other regions of Andhra Pradesh particularly 
Coastal Andhra (42.22 per cent), the capital city of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad (4.44 per cent) and the immigrants from 
outside Andhra Pradesh account for 11.11 per cent. It is inter- 
esting to note that though a large majority of beauticians have 
come from outside Visakhapatnam district a considerable per- 
centage of 37.78 per cent are from the same district. The 
duration of stay in city indicates those who were staying for the 
last 6 to 25 years have taken up the beauty parlour activity. 
However, 26.67 per cent of recent immigrants of less than 5 
years duration of stay in the city have taken up this activity 
suggests that the beauty parlour activity perhaps is more enter- 
prising. 


B. Infrastructure 


The success of an enterprise to some extent depends on its 
location, accommodation and equipment. The data collected in 
this direction are analyzed to understand the infrastructure of the 
beauty parlours in Visakhapatnam City. The beauty parlours are 
in operation at two levels, one is home based and the other is 
establishment based. These are located both in residential and 
commercial areas of the city. The data in this regard is presented 
in Table 27.7 and indicates that 62.22 per cent are located in 
commercial areas and the remaining 37.78 per cent are in resi- 
dential area. The house-come-parlour and exclusive parlour are 
almost to 50 per cent each. 


The beauty parlours thus could be categorized into four 
categories such as house-cum-parlour and exclusive parlours in 
residential and commercial areas. Since the parlours are viable to 
operate in two different contexts and areas, an analysis has been 
attempted to derive space in use for the parlour in terms of 
number of rooms and the data is presented in table 27.8. The 
data indicate that parlours are in operation from a single room to 
as many as six rooms. However, the parlours in commercial area 
had more space than the house-cum-parlours, but the space and 
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Table 27.7 


Location of beauty parlours, residential vs. commercial 


Area of activity House cum Establishment Total Percent 
establishment 

Residential area 16 1 17 37.78 

Commercial area 5 23 28 62.22 

Тога! 21 24 45 

Рег сеп! 46.67 53.33 100.00 


area are not showing any signification correlation. 


The parlours are grouped into three categories such as 
ordinary moderate and luxury based on their accommodation on 
one hand and the type of equipment including furniture on the 
other. The data thus arrived are presented in Table 27.9. It is 
interesting to note that two extremes ordinary versus ordinary, 
luxury versus luxury and in between moderate versus moderate 
in terms of type of establishment and type of equipment are 
known from the table 27.9. Among these ordinary account for 
37.78 per cent, luxury account for 33.33 per cent while moder- 
ate in-between these two (28.89 per cent). 


C. Skills and Services 


A beautician can be considered as a semi-skilled worker as 
she needs to undergo a formal training in beauty care practices. 
The training course is extended both by the government and 
private agencies for duration of about a year. The duration 
ranges between three, six and twelve months. A large majority of 
86.67 per cent beauticians of the present study have undergone 
training in private while the remaining 13.33 per cent were 
trained in government sector. Out of three packages of training, 
a high percentage of 55.56 per cent of beauticians have under- 
gone training for 6 months followed by 33.33 per cent for 12 
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Table 27.9 
Establishment and equipment-wise distribution of beauty parlours. 


Type of Type of equipment 
establishment Ordinary Moderate Luxury Total Per cent 
Ordinary 17 2 0 19 42.22 
Moderate 0 10 2 12 26.67 
Luxury 0 1 13 14 31.11 
a _ 
Total 17 13 15 45 
Per cent 37.78 28.89 33.33 100.00 
VE dB od ac 100 
Table 27.10 
Training component of the beauticians. 
Training Duration of training 
organization 3 months 6 months 12 months Total Percent 
Government 1 2 3 6 13.33 
Private 4 23 12 39 86.67 
—_—— 3s 5 
Total 5 25 15 45 
Percent 11.11 55.56 3.3 100.00 


months and a low of 11.11 per cent for 3 months duration. Soon 
after training the women need to work for some time in a parlour 
to enhance their skills and a few are working in big parlours as 
trainees by paying a nominal fee to the owners. 


A wide range of services is rendered in the parlours pertain- 
ing to hair, body and skin cares and make-ups, the details of 
which are presented in (Appendix-1). 
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D. Employment characteristics 


The beauty parlour activity not only provides self- 
employment but also generates employment to the women. The 
data collected for this parameter are presented in Table 27.11. 
Out of 45-sampled beauty parlours 26 have generated some 
employment. Of these 65.38 percent parlours located in 
commercial area have generated more employment followed by 
30.77 percent by house-cum-parlours in residential area. 
Moreover, more number of employees is working in the parlours 
located in the commercial area. 


As mentioned earlier soon after the training the women work 
in the parlours to gain experience and to increase their skills and 
talents. Out of 45 sampled parlours only 8 are extending facility 
to the trained to have experience. Such workers are seen in both 
house-cum-parlours in residential area and parlours in commer- 
cial area with an exception of one parlour in residential area. 


E. Income Generation 


The establishment of an enterprise obviously needs some 
input, in terms of capital and other social costs. The beauty 
parlours in Visakhapatnam have shown a wide range of capital 
investments ranging between Rs.10, 000 and more than a lakh 
rupees. A uni-variate distribution of selected sample (Table 
27.13) presents about 40 per cent of parlours have invested the 
capital between Rs.50, 000 and Rs.1, 00,000 followed by 17.78 
percent more than a lakh rupees and 15.55 per cent between 
Rs.40 and Rs.50 thousand rupees. The other parlours have 
invested the capital in the range of Rs.10 to Rs.40 thousand 
rupees. It is clear from the table that the parlours can comfort- 
ably be divided into two categories on the basis of capital 
investment into parlours of less than Rs.40, 000 and more than 
Rs.40, 000 capital invested. Large majority (33) parlours fall in 
the latter range. 


The required capital is raised from both at family and 
institution levels. The data of the present study indicates two 
sources at personal level and three sources at institutional level 
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Table 27.12 


Location and number of trainees in beauty parlours 


a ee RA 
Type of parlour No. of Trainees 


One Two Three Four Five Six Total Percent 


House-cum-parlour 


in residential area 0 0 3 0 O. 37.50 
Parlour in residential 

area 1 0 0 0 Gu 12.50 
House-cum-parlour in 

commercial area 0 0 0 0 07,0 noo 0 
Parlour in commercial 

area 1 0 0 0 3 о 4 50.00 
ем иене EE усне о oom oce 
Total 2 0 3 0 ЭОЕ 
ت‎ P— L сы 
Percent 25.00 0 3750 0 37.50 0 100.00 
me РЫР үрүн S БА yee QUU occa Mc PS 

Table 27.13 


Size of capital 
ا‎ ПЕН ИРИНЕ Ye Se 10 орог 7 14 


Capital No. of Beauty parlours Percent 

< 10, 000 3 6.67 

10, 000 — 20, 000 4 8.89 
20, 000 – 30, 000 3 6.67 
30, 000 — 40, 000 2 444 
40, 000 – 50, 000 7 15.55 
50, 000 — 1, 00, 000 18 40.00 
> 1,00, 000 8 17.78 

Тога! 45 100.00 


(Table 27.14). The self, probably from parental source (44.44 
percent) and husband (8.89 per cent) as a participant in enhanc- 
ing their family income are the two sources contributing to the 
raise of capital at personal or family level. The banks (31.11 per 
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Table 27.14 


Source of capital and beauty parlours. 


Sources of capital Beauty parlours Per cent 
Self 20 - 44.44 
Husband 4 8.89 
Banks 14 31.11 
BC Corporation 4 8.89 
SC Corporation 3 6.67 
Total 45 100.00 


— 


сем), BC Corporation (8.89 per cent) and SC Corporation (6.67 
per cent) have extended loan facility under various developmen- 
tal programmes for women. Though more than 50 per cent of 
beauticians raised their capital at family level a considerable size 
(21) depended on public financing institutions. 


The data pertaining to income had some set backs in the 
sense that the beauticians are afraid of disclosing real income 
and the present study is of a preliminary survey type. However, 
investment costs, rent, power, services and other cosmetic 
items depend upon the income. The incomes of the beauticians 
are presented in Table 27.15. The data indicates that 33.33 per 
cent of parlours could generate only less than Rs.5, 000/- 
followed by 24.44 per cent less than Rs.10.000/-, 17.78 per cent 
less than Rs.20, 000/- and 11.11 per cent less than Rs.30, 000/- 
4.44 percent and 8.89 percent of parlours generate the income 
ranges of Rs.30 to Rs.40 thousand and Rs.40 to Rs.50 thousand 
respectively per month. It is interesting to note that there is no 
loss incurred even the capital investment is high, in most cases it 
is the self-generated for having self-employment. 


The positive side of income levels of beauty parlours is due 
to one time investment for equipment, and furniture and recur- 
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Table 27.15 


Monthly Income-wise distribution of beauty parlours. 


Income groups (Rs.) No. of parlours Per cent 
< 5, 000 15 33.33 

5, 000 — 10, 000 11 24.44 

10, 000 – 20, 000 8 17.78 
20, 000 – 30, 000 5 11.11 
30, 000 - 40, 000 2 4.44 
40, 000 - 50, 000 4 8.89 
Total 45 99.99 


ring expenditure for consumables is low. The cost of cosmetic 
items is always lower than the charges collected by rendering 
services. The expenditure details of maintaining the parlour are 
given in Table 27.16. The data shows that 36 out of 45 sampled 
parlours (80 per cent) spend only less than Rs.5, 000/- per 
month while the remaining 15.55 percent spend less than Rs.10, 
000/- and 4.44 per cent spend more than Rs.10, 000. 


Table 27.16 


Monthly expenditure for the maintenance of parlour 


Expenditure No. of Parlours Per cent 

< 1, 000 15 33.33 

1, 000 – 5, 000 21 46.67 
5, 000 — 10, 000 = 15.56 
> 10, 000 2 4.44 


Тога! 45 100.00 
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F. Customer Aspects 
(Demand side of beauty parlour enterprise) 


The rapid raise and growth of beauty parlours in the city 
indicate a higher side of demand from the customers. Several 
reasons are attributed to the development of beauty parlours 
such as health awareness, beauty consciousness, air and water 
pollution, chemical based cosmetics, high-density foods etc. 
The causes seem to have been many but the effect, for the time 
being is one that is mushrooming of beauty parlours in urban 
pockets. The inquiry into this aspect both from the demand and 
supply side clients indicates ‘We would like to be more beautiful’ 
and ‘We are here to make you more good-looking’ respectively. 
These twin attitudes of consumer and supplier have become 
inseparable and extending similar satisfaction in terms of earning 
money and gaining good-looking. 


The empirical data in this regard indicates a higher percent- 
age of middle class women (48.89 per cent) followed by higher 
class women (33.33 per cent) and lower class (17.78 per cent) 
women are utilizing the services of beauty parlours. It is further 
observed that 44.44 per cent of beauty parlour users are working 
women followed by students (31.11 per cent) and housewives 
(24.44 per cent). The analysis pertaining to customer visits to 
the parlours indicate that 44.44 per cent of customers visit 
ordinary parlours followed by 31.11 per cent the luxury parlours 
and 24.44 per cent visit the moderate parlours. The beauty 
consciousness has gone down below the ordinary socio-eco- 
nomic status as revealed by the users from a category of 
maidservants, fish vending women and sweepers, and alike. 


Conclusion 

The foregone analysis on the beauty parlours of 
Visakhapatnam City reveals that a majority of beauticians re- 
ceived graduate education and they are married Hindu women. A 
cross-section of well-educated society is represented in this 
activity and they can speak more than two languages. Parlours 
are functioning in both residential and commercial areas of the 
city. Even with low investment they are able to generate signifi- 
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cant income, which is again mostly supplementary to family 
income. The beauty parlour enterprise is a very profit making 
enterprise, providing employment to large number of women, 
and thereby contributing for their empowerment. Since the 
beauty parlours require low levels of skill and capital and there is 
societal acceptance, any women can pursue this activity. АП 
these servicing units are operating almost at their full capacity 
and there is a wide scope for their expansion. 
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Appendix I 


Services Extended Through Beauty Parlours 


Head hair 


Hair fall control 
Henna treatment 
Dandruff treatment 
Hair splits 


French Pelt 


Return French 


French Knought 


$ & 8 Knought 
Ring Knought 
Single Knought 


Ring Knought 


Single Knought 


Panchalisuta 


Unwanted hair 
Threading 
Waxing 
Plucking 
Bleaching 


Electrolysis 
(Upper Lip) 
Electrolysis 
(Lower Lip) 


Electrolysis 
(Arms) 


Skin care 


Galvanic facial 
Thermo facial 
Gold facial 
Vegetable facial 


Oil skin facial 


Dry skin facial 


Face lifting 


Mane cure 
Pede cure 


Makeup 


Bridal makeup 


Photo makeup 


Dry makeup 


Others 

Body massage 
Oil massage 
Skin wrinkles 
Skin acne 
Pigmentation 
Thyroid 
treatment 


Sun allergy 


Irregular periods 
Weight reduction 


Obesity 
treatment 


Herbal life 
products 


Breast 
development 


Breast uplift 


МАМАСЕМЕМТ САВЕЕК 
PROSPECTS FOR WOMEN IN 
MNCS CONSTRAINTS AND 
STRATEGIES 


V. SHANTHI LATHA 
C.S.G. KRISHNAMACHARYULU 


The presence of multi-nationals has a great impact on the life 
of every person, but it is women who are the most exploited, in 
the third world. In Malaysia and Philippines, it was reported that 
in the electronics companies 85 per cent of the production 
workers were women, and 50 per cent of these were from third 
world countries. There was only one, woman engineer, and 
entire technical staff composed of men only. This observation 
gives rise to the questions on 


1. what was the impact of human development and industrial- 
ization efforts on women empowerment? 


2. did MNCs promote women managers? Or exploited women 
as workers? 


Women Empowerment Indices 


Women empowerment takes its rools in education and fruc- 
tifies in employment indicators chosen to analyze the differences 
between male and females are: 


l. Access to education 


The enrolment ratio at first, second and third level in 
education is taken as 


The index of access to education. 
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2. Access to employment 


Percentage of employment is taken to gauge access to 
employment. 


3. Contribution 


Female participation in economic activity as percentage as 
a percentage of male and share of earned income. 


Education 


"The human development report (1998) furnishes data to 
understand how far women were provided with growth opportu- 
nities in countries with different levels of human development 
viz., high, medium, and low. It helps to find whether human 
development was biased to men only or helped women. 


Table 28.1 reports the enrolment ratios of men and women 
in different countries of human development 


According to Table 28.1, world over males still has an edge 
over females in access to education. About 62.5% males and 
58% females had access to education. It is gratify to note that in 
high human development countries female (79.2%) were ahead 
of males (75.9%) and almost equal in medium developed coun- 
tries. However in low human development countries male were 
in the lead position (52.2%) compared to females (39.5%). 


Table 28.1 


Combined first-second-and third level gross 
enrolment Ratio (%) in development countries-1995. 
А 


Human development level Female Male 
High 79.2 759 
Medium 63.7 64.9 
Low 39.5 52.2 
Wortu over 58.0 62.5 


Source : Human development report (1998), UN Publications, Geneva 
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It can therefore be said, human development efforts had 
improved educational prospects of women. 


When the industrialization is considered as an agent 
ot'change, what was its impact on women educational levels? 
Table 28.2 shows the enrolment of males and females in coun- 
tries with different levels of industrialization. 


Table 28.2 


Combined first-second-and third level gross 
enrolement Ratios (%) in indwstrial countries-1995 


Industrialization level Female . Male 
Low 30.9 ` 403 
High 89.0 81.6 


It is evident that industrialization has doubled the enrolment 
of males and more than doubled those of females. In industrialized 
countries women enrolment was higher (84%) compared to 
males (81.6%). Obviously, industrialization had triggered of a 
social transformation in which female had gained educational 
advantage. 


Employment 


The employment of females in countries of different human 
development levels and industrialization is depicted in table 28.3. 
The figures in the table lead to two conclusions 


1. The percentage of females in different employment 
positions viz., clerical, sales and service, professional 
and technical, and management are higher in industri- 
ally developed countries than in industrially developing 
countries. The influence is industrialization has pro- 
moted women employment in varied positions 


2. The proportion of women employment position wise is 
in decreasing ordeir the three categories of developed 
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Table 28.3 


Employment of females in countries with different human 
development and industrialization (%) 


Positions Level of Industrially Industrially 
human developed developing 
development countries countries 

Administrators High 37 22 

and managers 
Medium 30 18 
Low NA 11 

Professional and High 50 46 

technical workers 
Medium 58 42 
Low NA 27 

Sales and service High 55 48 

workers 
Medium 66 39 
Low NA 30 

Clerical workers High 69 55 
Medium 77 42 
Low NA 46 


ыыы 


Source : Human development report, UN publications, Geneva 


countries as follows: clerical workers, sales and ser- 
vice workers, professional and technical workers, and 
managers. More number of women is at worker level. 
Administrative and managerial positions are still elusive 
to females. 


To what extent women are taking part in economic activity" 
What is their share of earned income? Table 28.4 shows the 
data 
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Table 28.4 


Contribution of females in development countries. 


S.No Aspect Human development level 
High Medium Low 

1 Unpaid family workers(%) 49 44 52 

2 Female economic activity 57 73 56 


(as % of male) 


3 Share of earned income (% of 34 36 29 
total) 


Source: Human development report 1998, LJN Publications, Genava. 


The number of unpaid family workers in the range of 44% to 
52%. Atleast , half of the females are undertaking some work of 
another. The percentage of women participating in economic 
activity is relatively lower than men. Further the economic 
contribution is also meagre being in the range of 29 to 36%. 
This highlights two points 


(i) Моге number of women are being drawn into employment 


(ii) The positions they are able to get are less remunerative 
than those, of men. Already, it is observed that less 
number of females are found in managerial and administra- 
tive positions. 


MNCs And Expectations 


The current trend of globalization is permitting MNCs to 
spread their tentacles in the third world. Optimistically, one 
hopes that these companies—with their huge capital base, rich 
management expertise, sophistcated technology and enlightened 
human development practices—would safeguard the interests of 
women and promote their welfare. But reports from the third 
world countries present a dismal picture. There is exploitation. 
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Vimal Ranadive reports 


1. Women have become a prime source of ‘cheap labour’ 
essential to maintaining profit in industries, which rely on 
large unskilled, expendable workforce. 


2. Women have been exposed to dangerous health hazards. 
3. Women have been belittled 


"Among the techniques that are used to attract women 
labour are beauty contests, cosmetic classes, production com- 
petitions, monthly show sales and so on These techniques do act 
on women. Since here their 'emotional sentiments, sexual desir- 
ability, strong feminist consciousness' are aroused. The produc- 
tion chart is hung beside each operator. The competitions are to 
develop 'Incentive and motivation', to pit one worker against 
another without the knowledge of the women the winners of 
these competitions are announced, broadcast on the radio and 
pictures published in magazines. The caption in one magazine 
was," Guess whose legs these are?" 


Thus, legs, not brains, beauty but not skills continue to be 
the targets of identity and praise. 


Can Women Rise? 


The interesting question is can women rise to managerial 
positions? The answer is not to be searched in MNCs, but in the 
environment. The reasons, ММС$ proved to be profit seeking 
less socially responsible companies which conveniently utilize 
the socio-cultural constraints and legal weaknesses women face, 
to their economic advantage. Their mind set is that of an ex- 
ploiter. 


To appreciate the view stated above, one should examine the 
environment of the countries in which MNCs operate. 


(1) Society 


Take for instance, the South East Asian countries, the ques- 
tion always raised "why, the corporations insist on a young 
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female labour force, when there is a growing pool of unem- 
ployed men in the same areas". The answer from the corpora- 
tions, is of course "that women's work, historically underval- 
ued, commands low wage...lower wages for women is an out- 
come of their lower status in society". 


(2) Government 


In an effort to make the employment of resident female 
labour more profitable and therefore more attractive to multina- 
tionals, Asian stooge governments have agreed to reduce mater- 
nity benefits and leave, and granted exemption from the law that 
protected women from night shift work. 


(3) Economy 


Poverty on one side and non-availablilty of jobs on another 
side twin the girls into professional prostitutes. In Philippines, 
many electronic company workers' who lost their eyesight due 
to microscope and consequently is ‘tourism’ which demand 
young women more than their labour. 


Given this kind of pathetic picture appears that women rising 
to management positions require more time and strategic ap- 
proach. Meanwhile, several women have entered corporate 
world and demanding management positions. 


Constraints to be Removed 


The women succeeded in gaining an entry into management 
face certain constraints from environment. Figure 28.1 provides 
the conceptual framework. 


Legal 


Women have to seek the courts to secure justice quite often 
in their battle with men. The case of Ann Hopkins of Price 
Waterhouse, USA illustrates the inequality even in an advanced 
nation. 
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Figure 28.1 
Legal : Equal status 


Economic: 
Employment 


opportunities 


Women in MNCs 
Educational: 
recognition 
to distance 
education 
Social : 


Family acceptance 
Baby care centers 
Marriage 


Dress code etc 
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"Ann Hopkins, of Price Waterhouse. USA, first ap- 
plied to be a partner in 1989 and she was not selected 
inspite of the fact that she was bringing in more 
business than 88 other male competitors who also 
applied for a partnership While refuting her claim it 
was recommended that she learn to be more feminine 
and talk like a women. But when Ann contested this 
decision in the Court of Law and won the case Price 
Waterhouse had to accept her as a partner." 


The laws and judicial procedures should be cheap and pro- 
vide quick redressals. 


Educational 


In countries like UK, and India women avail of distance 
mode of education. In several other countries such facilities are 
not available. Their access to higher education is to be improved. 
In case of distance mode, the girls miss opportunities of campus 
recruitment. Companies as well as educational institutions should 
work out a plan of recruitment to enhance opportunities for 
women. 


Social 


Social constraints in the form of customs and religious 
sanctions, and family attitudes, need to be removed by liberal 
outlook. 


> Tradition in Japan requires that women withdraw from the 
labour force upon marriage, social norm that impacts on 
managerial assignment policies. 


4 In Israel the centrality of family life and expectations 
regarding women's roles in the family discouraged quali- 
fied women from embaking upon managerial careers. 


ы International Airline Cathay Pacific's sudden change in the 
dress code for women from trousers to shorts has caused 
many ground-based employees to quit the work. 
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• Tata Consultancy Services (TCS), in India has strong 
dress code which restricts women from wearing a veil/ 
scarf at the work place. This has been а major hurdle for 
the conservative Muslim women seeking entry into this 
organization. 


Economic 


The economic development and policies, which provide em- 
ployment to people with preferential treatment to women will 
help women, rise to higher positions. 


* [n India, the public sector follows reservation policies 
enunciated by (Governments which sector organization 
need not follow. 


Conclusion 


The removal of constraints is not an easy task, as it requires 
a strong force generated by essentially women all over the world 
and rational policy makers at government and Corporate level. 
Since many countries have adopted industrialization and opening 
doors for globalization it is hypothesized that there will be more 
acceleration in the progress of women, more by the compulsion 
of human power requirements than by liberal attitudes of people. 
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ECONOMIC EMPOWERMENT ОЕ 
WOMEN ENTREPRENEURSHIP : 
A STUDY 


K. SUREKHA RAO 
1.С. SUNEETHA 


Women though constituting 50% of the population are lag- 
ging behind socially, politically and economically in the society. 
The women's position in employment, earnings education, health 
status and decision-making opportunities are not upto the mark. 
Though women represents half of the population make up 30% 
of the official labour force, perform 6096 of all working hours, 
receive 10% of the world income and own even less than 1% of 
the world property" (Sushma Sahay 1998). 


Women are having lower health status and poor attendance 
in Medical centres because the health care is associated with 
economic and cultural factors. Out of the total illiterate popula- 
tion in the world women constitute 2/3 of it. This is may be due 
to school enrolment is very low and drop-out rate is very high 
among girls. Women are having less political power and face 
more discrimination and ill-treatment in the society. 


So there is an urgent need to develop the women who are 
treated as secondary citizens. For this the empowerment of 
women is very essential women's empowerment includes two 
components like attitudinal empowerment and material advance- 
ment. This helps to improve women's status in the society and 
strengthens their economic status. For this we need strategies 
and it involves a complex inter play, a shifting power equation 
between tradition and change. 


Empowerment is not a question giving or providing some 
provisions, but it is question of all women being able to use those 
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provisions without habitation. They should also use without 
being compromised by their economic status by social and 
cultural limitations imposed on them and by the ever threat of 
violence. The ‘welfare’, ‘equity’, ‘efficiency’, and 'anti-pov- 
erty’ approaches might be connected to women’s empower- 
ment. Women’s empowerment develops self confidence, self 
esteem sense of agency, sense of self and dignity in them. 


The key area in empowerment of women is economic area 
women’s actively participation in economic activities leads to 
their economic development. Participation of women in entre- 
preneurship will provide chance to utilize the free time, rather 
than employed out side in some other job. Since the women 
have more tension in maintaining the job and family. When there 
is small kids and depended old parents then this task may be 
more critical to the women. To reduce this tension to some 
extent the entrepreneur may start any business in having a view 
on the above factors and mostly at home or nearby home. 


In meeting conducted by consortium of women entrepre- 
neurs of India (Rangarajan, 2000) told that the women move- 
ment is now in 3rd stage. First after independence the women 
movement is for the welfare of women, after that this is for 
women’s development and now it is for women’s empower- 
ment. For this the women’s economic development is very 
important. The women has to start small scale industries or 
entrepreneurship. And this is from the traditional business to 
new entrepreneurship by utilizing the latest technology at the 
same time the women has to balance the dual role in family and 
in entrepreneurship effectively. When women economically em- 
powered which leads to better status of women in society and 
help in providing better opportunities to their family. Economic 
empowerment of women will ultimately increase the status of 
the family in all shapes of life like health, education, better living 
conditions etc. because her earnings are a boost to their family 
income. 


The Government and non-government organisations are pro- 
viding financial and training facilities to women to start some 
business. The government implemented some income generation 
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programs like self-help groups, DWACRA, TRYSEM, PMRY, 
CMRY, ВАМК$ etc. which proof reading, graphic design, web 
development, telemarketing, net research etc. in which women 
are very effectively participating and starting at home by spend- 
ing sometime and earning good income. 


In the present empowerment stage of women it is necessary 
to understand the improvement of economic status and its enjoy- 
ment in women, a research study was conducted among 30 
women with 2 years experience in entrepreneurship with a few 
objectives like, to know the socio-economic background of the 
respondents, to know the main motivation to start entrepreneur- 
ship, to assess the workload of respondents to understand the 
problems and discrimination faced by them in management of 
marketing of their entrepreneurship and also to know that impact 
of their entrepreneurship on economic status of respondents 
family. The design for the study is descriptive the sample is 
selected through purposive sampling technique the data was 
collected through interview schedule. 


Results & Discussions 


The socio-economic and demographic details of the respon- 
dents 1.е., women entrepreneurs have been collected in the 
present study in which it is clear that 5396 of the respondents 
age is 25 to 30 years, 47% respondents are having education at 
degree and above and the same were house wives before starting 
enterprise. Out of the women entrepreneurs 56.67% of the 
respondents are in the trading activity like cloth shops, ladies 
accessories shops, photo studio, dealers, Xerox centres, beauty 
parlours, obesity clinics etc. (Table 29.1) the monthly profit of 
majority (3.3%) respondents is 3000 to 6000 (Table 29.2). 


The majority of the 47% respondents participate in their 
enterprise for 6 hrs to 8 hrs for a day and main motive to start 
enterprise is to utilize leisure time, but 5496 of the respondents 
expressed that the motives are to get employment, to support 
family income, use of skills, dissatisfaction in present job. 5396 
of the main ambitions to get good income and to prove good 
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entrepreneurs, and stated that commitment, hard work, effi- 
ciency and dedication is main cause for their success. Још 
Mitra also found the same in her study (Jyothi Mitra, 1997). 


The 47% majority of the respondents are getting help of 
husbands in their business, and the same are using only 10% of 
their earning for self needs (Table 29.3). The majority 53% are 
from joint families, the 43% are facing problems because of dual 
role. Anmon also made an observation that women are facing 
acute role conflicts while trying to combine the two roles of 
working women and house wife (Anmon 1979). 4396 of the 
respondents are supporting the family income. Which help the 
family to provide better things (Pie Diagram 29.1). 


A majority of the respondents too are not attended any 
entrepreneurial training programmes, and also they didn't get 
any financial support from out side and 3896 are faced discrimi- 
nation in business and getting financial support. The majority of 
63% of them are aware of government programmes for self 
employment. 


АП the respondents expressed that they are feeling sense of 
achievement and proud of their earnings and revealed that their 
skills of public relations are also improved than before. 


A majority of respondents і.е,. 52% did not express major 


Table 29.1 
The Respondents line of Activity 

5. No Line of Activity Number Percentage 
——————— И Mure 00 
Н Trading 17 56.67 
2 Manufacturing 5 16.67 
3. Service 8 26.67 
РЕШШ АЬЛАА РЧЫ А te АЛ 

Тога! 30 100 


Trading : Cloth and ladies accessories shops, Dealers, vegetable shops, 
photo studio, Xerox, computer centre, Labs etc. 

Manufacturers : Food products, Tailoring centres etc. 

Service : Training Institutes, Schools, Beauty Parlours, clinics etc. 
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Table 29.2 
The Respondents Monthly Income 


S. No. Income per month (approx.) Number Percentage 

1. < 3000 7 23.33 

2. 3000 to 6000 10 33.33 

3 6000 to 9000 6 20.00 

4. 9000 to 12000 4 13.34 

5. > 12000 3 10.00 
30 100.00 


health problems, however complimented about restlessness, ten- 
sion etc. And 38% of the respondents are facing problems in 
management like to recruit trained people, finding place for shop 
in their residential area. 


Conclusions 


In the present study women entrepreneurs with 25 to 35 
years of age and more than degree level education informed that 
they have started Entrepreneurship in trading activity. These 
women who were house wives before without any experience in 
business earlier. Kohli also experienced the same in her study 
(Shanta Kohli 1991) started this to utilize the leisure time in a 
proper way. Respondents spending time in regular domestic 
over 8 to 10 hrs in business, 6 to 8 hrs though it is difficult for 


Table 29.3 
Utilization of the Respondent's Earnings for Self Needs 
S. №. Percentage of Utilization Number Percentage 
l. < 10% 14 47 
2; 10-20 8 7 
3. 20-30 5 16 
4. >30 3 10 
И 0000000 И 
30 100 
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Ein supporting the family 
income 
min Reinvement 


Diagram 29.1 : Respondents Entrepreneurship Income 


them, but they are working to fulfil their main ambition to get 
good income. (i.e., 3000 to 6000 per month) and contribution to 


increase the family income. But they are using less than 10% of 
their earning for their self needs. 


To conclude the women entrepreneurs in Tirupati Support- 
ing family income, so there is much need to make them to use a 
sufficient percentage of earning of their uses, and the commit- 


ment is need by Institutions in developing and assisting women 
entrepreneurs. 


Suggestions 


1. Honest and sincere attempts should be undertaken by the 


Government and Social Organisations to provide compre- 


hensive entrepreneurial training, which enhances women 
socioeconomic status, 


2. Infrastructural facilities should be provided for rural women 
to start entrepreneurship. 


3. To reduce the dual role conflicts the family members 


mainly husband should take part in some domestic respon- 
sibility. 


N 
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ROLE ОЕ WOMEN IN 
WATER MANAGEMENT 


D. PADMAVATHI 
Introduction 


A prime, natural indivisible resource is water. Water though 
vital to human survival has a conditioned availability due to the 
mediation of several factors in the ecosystem. Deprivation of 
this resource has been due to persistent avarice and selfish 
management of other associated natural resources such as soil/ 
land, vegetation and even air. In turn, there is deprivation and 
dislocation of communities who shift their sustenance base and 
harvest the remaining natural resources for survival. Water 
scarcity is a direct outcome of deforestation and leads to distur- 
bance of the hydrological cycle and further shortgage of existing 
water base. The ecological fallout of such a scenario is frighten- 
ing even to visualise. However, the reality confronting the world 
is the need for planning and development of this finite re- 
source—water. There is an ever increasing demand for water 
for domestic, industrial, navigation, irrigation/hydro power pur- 
poses. Besides water is needed for other aspects of development 
such as health, nutrition, education. This situation calls for a 
convergence of thought and action for judicious use of water. 
We have a scenario of ‘Water every where, but not a drop to 
drink’. 


A national perspective has to pervade the planning and devel- 
opment of water resources at the micro and macro levels. It is 
all very well to state that immediate local needs should dictate the 
use of water. But it is pertinent to remember that water is a 
national resource interlinked with the fulfilment of a basic human 
need which is common to all living beings. 
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It is against this background that the paper writer attempts 
to project the water needs of a small township, Tirupati as a case 
study. In this attempt the micro level water need, consumption, 
utilisation of a family is extrapolated to project the town's 
existing population demand and supply to visualise the future 
demands. Further, the paper also explores alternatives to build 
an economically and ecologically viable sustainability of water as 
a resource, and the role played by the women in water manage- 
ment. 


Case Presentation 


Tirupati is a town coming under Minicipality with a popula- 
tion of 1,74,269 of which 90,904 are males and 83,365 females. 
To this population Kalyani dam supplies daily 30 lakh gallons of 
water, Additionally, Mangapuram wells supply 3 lakh gallon. 
However in summer this supply of 33 lakh gallons water is cut 
down to 20 lakh gallons and supplied in alternate days. 


In Tirupati non-Municipal areas i.e. Muthyalareddipalli (which 
incidentally is growing impatiently in an attempt to merge with 
Tirupati Urban areas), the population is 14,637, with 6819 males 
and 7818 females. To this population there is a capacity supply 
of 1.80 lakh gallons of water. The given supply details are for 
residents of Tirupati municipal and non-Municipal areas. One 
has to also bear in mind that even by a conservative estimate, 
Tirupati being a pilgrimage centre has at least 18,000 floating 
population. So totally, Tirupati has to provide water to а popula- 
tion of about 2 lakh and the supply capacity is approximated at 
about 35 lakh gallons of water during non summer seasons and 
22 lakh gallons during summer that too on alternate days. In the 
Municipal area, the household tap connections given by the 
Municipality are 6270 and 496 street taps along with 780 bore 
wells. In the Non Municipal area — the water resources are 
bore wells. Totally the number of street bores have 280 taps and 
100 direct tap connections. In both Municipal and non-munici- 
pal areas the water supply timings varied between 6-8 hours. 


There is no continuous water supply system unless the 
family had a household bore and tap. The storage for water 
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connection is through overhead tanks situated near the panchayat 
office. However it is noteworthy that the alternatives offered by 
the Tirupati Municipality in case of breakdown in water supply 
are unclear for irrigation purpose. The Municipal authorities 
have stated that there are 5 tanks (Capacity as stated) 21 private 
wells, 3. Municipal wells and 6 bore wells irrigating 512 acres 
net area of 451 acres of gross area. The data provided by 
Tirupati Municipality indicates that there is a growing demand 
for water supply for domestic use as also irrigation purpose. 
However, water resources, alternative water supply are issues 
which remain in nebulous thought. 


Domestic Water Requirements: A Priority 


The quantitative norms for assessment of domestic water 
requirements (as worked out by Urban Development Ministry, 
GOI) states 140 litres for an Urban dweller per day and 40 litres 
for a rural dweller with 30 litres per domestic animal. These 
requirements have been accepted as the national norm. Hence in 
the case of Tirupati Municipal area it would work out to be 
1,74,369 x 140 = 2,44,22,660 litres and in Tirupati non-munici- 
pal area 14,837 x 40 = 5,85,480 litres. 


How Does the Supply contend with the Accepted National 
Norms? 


Case ‘A’ :- A typical family in Urban Tirupati was studied for 
domestic water consumption. The family was residing in an 
urban colony. The average water consumption per member was 
3 buckets with a capacity each of 40 litres (conservative esti- 
mate). Hence the family (5 members) requirement per day was 
(3 x 40 x 5) 600 litres or 120 litres per day per person. This is 
well within the accepted National norm of 140 litres per person 
per day. 


Case 'B' 


In the rural areas, a typical family of 5 members with a 
domestic animal had an average a water consumption per mem- 
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ber as 2 buckets and domestic animal 1% buckets. Each bucket 
having a capacity of 40 litres the requirement was 80 litres per 
day per person and 60 litres per domestic animal. This is far 
above the accepted national norm of 40 litres and 30 litres 
respectively. 


The average family size in the Municipal area was 5. The 
total families would be 34,814 requiring per day water supply of 
2,09,14,000 litres or gallons. Similarly non-Municipal area there 
would be 2924 families (a family size 5) requiring a daily water 
supply of 2,08,180 litres. In addition the daily average floating 
population 10,000 consumption of it were estimated to be 50 
litres per person, the requirement would be 5,00,000 litres. The 
total per day requirement at a conservative estimate for domestic 
consumption is 2,16,22,580 litres. What about irrigation, indus- 
tries institutional needs besides recreation needs per day? What 
is the access to water? Wastage and storage per family? 


It is a well established fact that Tirupati is a town having 
acute water shortage especially in summer and is a fast growing 
township in all aspects. The main source of water supply is 
Kalyani dam. There is a deep schism between demand and 
supply of water and this schism is going to wider in the days to 
come. Having a finite resource and a limited supply with hardly 
any planning or alternative source available in case of emer- 
gency, the only alternative is a conservative ultization of water in 
the township. ‘How’ is the question? 


Issues in Water Quality Domestic Consumption 


1. An important aspect 15 the water quality with special refer- 
ence to safe drinking water. The term 'safe' as an opera- 
tive term would include non-polluted water with hygienic 
handling till it reaches the mouth for consumption purpose. 
To what extent water supplied for drinking purpose is safe? 


2. What аге the likely sources of contamination and points of 
contamination. Contamination source are many : the sup- 
ply pipes — intermittent diversion through tapping for a 
local area supply, pilferage at various points, simple things 
like washing vessels/clothes, teeth brushing, at the differ- 
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ent street water sources, seepage of drain water in the 
domestic water supply; at home, the handling of polluted 
water using the dipping method. Under these conditions 
how safe is the drinking water? It is very much known that 
the water borne diseases are on the rise. 


In places where hand pumps and piped water supply sys- 
tem are inconveniently installed the preference for piped 
water is evident. Hand pump design mechanisms are cum- 
bersome and strenuous for women who are the main water 
carriers for domestic consumption. Further the timings of 
piped water supply systems are undependable. 


One issue to be addressed is ‘Why are the water supply 
schemes not designed taking into consideration the needs, 
habits, culture of the women who are the service providers 
to the family. 


Further the pollution, degradation and neglect of traditional 
water sources (tanks and ponds) have deprived the women 
of poorer households of their sustenance sources leading to 
an increased reliance on distant water sources. 


Modalities to be Worked out 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


What are the indicators for monitoring and evaluation of 
quality and quantity of water supply? 


The structural changes and community initiatives to be 
generated to have a protected drinking water supply. 


The strict enforcement of the National Water Policy where 


top priority for ensuing water supply for domestic purpose 
is followed by irrigation and industry. 


The need to recognize and assure the total involvement of 
women as decision makers, health providers as far as 
augmenting the domestic water sources are concerned to 
ensure community accountability. 


Key practices in handling of drinking water during collec- 
tion, transportation, storage and use — How are these 
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issues to be addressed. What about water sanitation and 
water pollution due to industrial and human waste? 


Exploration of a New paragon 


Water user co-operatives having warabandi system are al- 
ready in existence and are known to users. The single point to be 
emphasized is that individual rights are protected collectively. 


The alternatives offered in this paper have a prime focus on 
women as participants in water utilization for domestic purpose. 
This is done mainly because (1) the National Water Policy 
clearly states that safe drinking water is its first priority, al- 
though irrigational activity, continues to be the main user of 
water, (2) Improved on safe supply of drinking water ceases the 
heavy domestic burden of women engaged in providing health 
care and fulfilling household responsibility. (3) The increased 
health is possible from the provision of safe drinking water to the 
women and families. (4) Access to control of water supply 
would also provide opportunities for women's empowerment by 
giving a direct gay in developmental activities. 


Alternative Paragon 


Women Water Committees: (a) Every village/township having 
elected women representatives at the village/ward level form a 
core committee for identifying the water demand vs. supply in 
entire area and in the respective village/ward. 


Women Street Committee: Would be formed at the very 
grass-roots level to pay attention to the following issues 
(1) need, habits, culture and others of the ethos of the people 
particularly women vis-a-vis water. (2) Ownership rights, ac- 
countable, control over water resources in that particular area. 
This could include involvement in terms of installation of water 
supply system, maintenance and repair activity and control of 
over usage/pilferation. 


Water Rationing: Checking storage facilities in households in 
the community and curbing wastage of stored water in house- 
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hold. (3) Take cognisance of the ecological factors affecting 
traditional water sources. (4) Resource mobilization and alloca- 
tion of funs to strengthen existing supply system and build 
alternatives. (5) The related developmental activities such as 
health, nurition, income generation and education would be dealt 
along with water management at the local level. (6) Water supply 
in village/township would be interlinked with income generation 
activity providing employment opportunities to the village youth 
and women as also resulting in creation of infrastructure in the 
community. The School teacher/Anganwadi worker, multipur- 
pose health worker, mahila mandal president, secretary and 2-3 
opinion leaders of the area would be members of the community 
committee who would be entrusted with a particular area water 
management for both surface and ground water in terms of 
pollution, regulation and exploitation. The committee members 
would receive training to equip themselves with various aspects 
of water management, for receiving and learning existing tradi- 
tional and non-traditional water sources. Involvement of local 
NGOs in such activities could facilitaties the work. (The training 
could probably be provided by the state water management 
experts). Thus a system would emerge which would involve 
community centers activities towards solving problems of that 
community. A successful implementation of such a programme 
would have a demonstrable effect on the nearby Areas and lead 
to replication of such programme. 


The shouldering of such an activity for water management 
rests with the Government agencies who would initiate the 
activity at various levels and make efforts to co-ordinate activi- 
ties to sustain community initiatives. 


Even the State Government strategy on Neeru Meeru is also 
planned for the activities and priorities. Judicious use of water 
through S.H.Gs, like water sheds/NSS/DWACRA/CMEY etc. If 
this Government strategy is going to be a success then it will be 
a greater help to women and it can empower them. 
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EMPOWERMENT OF INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLE : A CASE STUDY OF 
FISHER-WOMEN IN 

PULICATE LAKE 


P. JEGADISH GANDHI 


Introduction 


Pulicate Lake is a salt-water lagoon on the South eastern 
coast of India. It extends from extreme south eastern portion of 
Andhra Pradesh into the adjacent portion of Tamil Nadu. Pulicate 
Lake which is about 460 sq.kms (45.000 hectares) in area is the 
second largest brackishwater lagoon in India, next only to Chilka 
Lake in Orissa, which has an area of about 1000 sq.kms. Since 
time immemorial, Pulicate Lake has been a major fishing centre 
for shrimp, crab, catfish and a variety of other fishes as well as 
clamshells etc. The entire fishing activity in the Lake has been 
traditionally indigenous and efficiently managed by the local 
fisherfolk themselves through a system of fishing zonation. The 
Lake has become the winter sanctuary for migratory birds 
especially the exquisite flamingos which come all the way from 
the Raan of Kutch. 


This paper is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the 
ecological and sociological dynamics of the Pulicate Lake re- 
gion. Part II focusses on the role of NGOs in the empowerment 
of fisherwomen in Pulicate area and their challenges and achieve- 
ments. 
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PART-1 
Ecology 


Mangrove forests occur along the sheltered coasts of tropi- 
cal and subtropical regions. They are also known as tidal 
forests. About 60 to 75 per cent of tropical coasts are bordered 
by these mangrove formations. In India, mangroves are spread 
over an area of about 6,740 sq. km. This area covers roughly 7 
per cent of the world mangrove area of about 99,300 sq. km. 
and is spread over 30 countries. Mangrove areas serve as 
nursery grounds for fish, shrimps and crabs and support fisher- 
ies production in coastal waters. Adults of these aquatic species 
spawn in the high seas and the juveniles are brought into the 
nearshore and thus into the lagoons and estuaries by the cur- 
rents. As food, habitats and refuge are amply available in the 
mangrove ecosystems, they grow upto sub-adult stages within 
the mangrove waters before being migrated back to the sea for 
spawning. Mangrove ecosystems have traditionally been 
sustainably managed by local populations for the production of 
food, medicines, tannins, fuelwood and construction materials. 
For millions of indigenous coastal residents, mangrove forests 
offer dependable, basic livelihood and sustain their traditional 
cultures. 


Pulicate Lagoon was once having a lush green mangrove 
forest area which boosted the ecosystem and enhanced fishery 
resources. Today the 460 square kilometre lagoon with sixty six 
fishing villages around is left without any mangrove vegetation. 
What remains is silt and the fauna flora vanished. Coastal Poor 
Development Action Network (COPDANET), a documentary 
agency, has undertaken programmes to regenerate mangroves all 
over the Lagoon with the support of the Forest Department, 
Andhra Pradesh. With the help of the Forest Officials of Andhra 
Pradesh, a Mangrove Regeneration Project was initiated near 
Bheemavaripalayam village which is five kilometres away from 
Arambakkam, ARP Rural Development Centre. So far 
COPDANET has been successful in transplanting 20,700 Man- 
grove seedlings, mostly, Rhizophora Mucronote species in 4 
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hectares. A small thatched shed has been built near the lake Јену 
and regular Mangrove Awareness Training have been imparted 
to village women folk and children on the importance of Man- 
grove bio-diversity in terms of enhancing and replenishing fish- 
ery resources in the lake. Seeds are regularly collected from 
various parts of Andhra Pradesh and are nurtured before planta- 
tion in the lake. 


Geography 


There are three major strategic fishing sectors: (1) The 
Pulicate area which includes the three villages— Christian 
Kuppam, Andi Kuppam and Kota Kuppatm with about 1670 
fulltime fishermen and a total of about 3500 people in the 
villages. The fishermen from the eastern side of the lake were 
mainly fishing in the sea. (2) The Arambakkkam area with the 
important fishing villages, Arambakkam, Battaikuppam, Perivedu 
and Methipalayam with a population of 6000, constituting 900 
families with 2000 active fishermen, and (3) The Sunnambukulam 
area comprising 9 villages with about 15000 in fishing and 9000 
active fishermen fully dependent on the fisheries of the lake. 
The Buckingham Canal explored by the British runs through the 
Lake and brings all the effluents from the nearby industries. 
Madras Thermal Power Plant throws its effluents and boiling 
water into the lake killing several fish species including shrimps 
and crabs. Dupont, a multinational company and a few other 
industries situated on the banks of the lake are dumping all the 
waste into the lake and polluting it. Already the silt in the lake is 
almost one metre. No attempt has been made to desilt it. 


Demography 


The total population around Pulicate Lake is about 28,000 
spread over 66 kuppams (villages). Two third of the settlements 
are on the Tamil Nadu side, accounting for over 16000 of the 
total population. It is comprised predominantly of fishermen 
who belong to the traditional marine fishing caste called 
Pattanavan. The others include Harijans who are primarily 
involved in the lake fishing and the Tribals who have moved into 
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the lake fishing sector from the agricultural sector. И is esti- 
mated that a total of 22,370 fishermen live on fulltime fishery in 
the lake (6000 in Andhra Pradesh and 16370 in Tamil Nadu). 


Social Dynamics 
(A) Fishing Activity 


The fishing activity in the Pulicate Lake has been, tradionally 
managed by the local fisherfolk through and integrated Paddu 
system with Thalavu collective control system. ‘Paadu’ can be 
defined as traditional system of getting entitlements to eligible 
members of a particular community for undertaking specified 
fishing activity in certain designated areas. The fishing grounds 
fall within a radius of five kilometres from the mouth of the lake 
with a salinity well maintained but much drying even drying low 
tides. In a highly productive Southern sector of Pulicate La- 
goon, closer to Ennore and 5 kilometres from the estuary and bar 
mouth (where the sea water and Lagoon water meet submerge 
together). The lagoon is being controlled by fishermen of three 
main Pulicate Lagoon villages namely Kottai Kuppam Christain 
Kuppam and Andi Kuppam. The system in which a part of the 
lagoon is controlled and earmarked for exclusive fishing of three 
villages is called Paddu system. Thalavu refers to the refraining 
days from fishing. There are 60 days of Thalavu. Fisherfolk 
catch fish only for 200 days a year and that too not abundantly. 
This period facilitates the fisheries in the lagoon to breed and 
replenish the lake. 


(B) Conflicts 


The Paadu system as practised in Puticat Lake is unique 
because of its traditional, caste-based nature and the control it 
has on the access rights to the high productive areas. During 
many hundreds of years the paddu fishing rights have had 
legitimacy among the lake fishermen but they don't have any 
hold over most of the eastern fishermen. The pressure on the 
system from within is enormous and arises mainly from shrink- 
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ing fishing space, decimation of resource and demographic 
pressure. The internal fragility of the Paadu System is worsened 
by outside pressure arising from claims on the Paadu grounds 
from the marine-side villages. Other fishermen do not honour 
the paadu rights and there have been periodic conflicts over the 
paadu water since the 1930s when the Paadu fishermen have to 
concede fishing rights in a smaller area of Munthurai Paadu to 
those of Gunan Kuppam and Lighthouse colony. 


(C) Challenges 


The lagoon fisherfolk have to give their daily catches to a big 
trader whose agents are always watchinig their catch and grab 
them immediately so as to clear the loan borrowed during the lay 
off period. Each fisherman is indebted and is like a bonded 
labourer. They have to leave their long traditional country crafts 
in a jetty and carry their tools back to their villages which are 
located at least one to two kilometres away from the lagoon. On 
the whole, the lake fisherfolk are poor, marginalized and are 
victims of money lenders and fish traders. It is specifically for 
these reasons that the Paadu system has to be sustained. Though 
Paadu system affects only thirty five per cent of the lagoon 
fisherfolk, yet it is by enforcing this system of entitlement, they 
can stop the marine fisherfolk entering the lagoon during lean 
seasons and greedily grab all the fish in the lake. If there is no 
Paadu system, the lagoon fisherman will have no control over 
the lake. They cannot stop the marine fisherfolk from entering 
the lake. If all the 66-village fisherfolk make a hasty decision of 
throwing away Paddu system which is most ancient, traditional 
and sacred, within a year all the fishery resources in the lake will 
be depleted and most of the fisherfolk will be forced to find 
alternate employment elsewhere. 


PART-II 


Empowerment of Women 


The movement for women’s liberation or empowerment is 
not a movement against men but one which is aimed at providing 
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equal opportunity to women to express their talents and skills 
and live with equal respect as men. Economic and political 
empowerment could alone pave the way for liberation of wom- 
enfolk from the clutches of regressive forces. Therefore, the 
priority for creation of self-help groups through which the 
economic status of women could be enhanced significantly. The 
empowerment of women will lead to benefits at two levels — 
direct benefits to the individual woman and women's group and 
the development benefits for families and community as a whole. 
Development of leadership qualities, thrift and savings, group 
unity and achievements and general awareness are the essential 
components of women empowerment in any specific activity. 


Social, economic and other circumstantial factors especially 
the necessity of taking care of the families have shaped women's 
attitude to work. Women’s minimum work preferences, low 
time allocation for labour market, lower skills and job orienta- 
tions in particular and lower literacy levels compared with men 
in general have pushed women to occupations which are mainly 
of a peripheral nature. Segmentation of the labour market is 
based on the differential and low productivity of women vis-a- 
vis men. It is a conspicuous historical and empirical fact that 
women are in crowded, low-paid and dead-end jobs mostly in 
supportive roles. Since women are unequal beneficiaries of 
economic development, there is a need to consider female unem- 
ployment separately to formulate appropriate employment-cum- 
income empowerment policies. The concept of women's wealth, 

: streedhan, already exists in our society, unlike some other soci- 
eties; but this type of wealth needs a quantum jump and there 
have to be support policies, such as creches, child support 
payments and women-specific housing, to enable women to use 
streedhan for developing their own resources and also of the 
particular region 


Intervention of NGOs 


The Association for the Rural Poor (ARP) was founded in 
1980 as a small group to serve the unorganised rural poor in the 
South Indian states of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. It began 
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its socioeconomic programmes in the form of rural development 
in Sathyavedu block of Chittoor district, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Poondi block of Uthukottai taluk in Chengalpattu district, Tamil 
Nadu, in January 1980. Today, ARP covers Chengam and 
Kalasapakkain block of Thiruvannamalai district, Tamil Nadu, 
and also the coastal areas between Sadras and Pondicherry on 
the southeastern coast. The sociocultural and economic devel- 
opment programme among the poor fisherfolk began in 1983. In 
all 200 villages have been benefited from the various empower- 
ment programmes initiated by ARP. 


Alternate Market Society (AMS) 


It is an innovative market strategy based on small fish 
vending Women’s cooperatives against the oligopolistic (con- 
centration of controls), monopolistic (big traders) and exploi- 
tative practices of regular market traders and a chain of middle- 
men. The salient features of AMS are: (1) A participatory Alter- 
nate Market mechanism to the established regular local market, 
(2). A Cooperative venture of small fisherwomen, (3). Facility 
for large number of small fish vendors and buyers, (4). Free 
entry of small catch vendors, (5). No entry for wholesale 
dealers and big traders, (6). Mobile vending in small villages, 
(7). Price-maker (i.e. price fixation on the elasticities of demand 
for and daily supply of fish, (8). Optimal Profit to small 
vendors, (9). Reasonable retail price to customers and (10) 
Avoidance of middlemen and all types of transactions cost 
(heavy rates for sale, daily arbitrary taxes etc.). In simple 
words, the Alternate Market Society ensures equilibrium of 
market forces of supply, demand, price and profit both in the 
short period and long period. 


Challenges to Empowerment 


The preservation of the natural resource base of the commu- 
nity is one of the major tasks of empowerment. Without this, no 
community or process is sustainable. Through the ages, the 
dominant model has targeted different parts of this natural re- 
source base for expropriation. In the colonial era, it was land. 
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At the moment, though the land is also under pressure, there is a 
considerable emphasis on “bio-diversity”. The Alternate Market 
Society has an enrolment of 510 women members today. Each 
Woman pays a monthly subscription of Rs. 10 and an initial 
deposit of Rs.1000 to be a member of the cooperatives. To 
enable poor fisherwomen not only to earn sufficiently but also 
save through the People's Bank which ARP had already initiated 
where any one can deposit at any time even below Rs.10/-. The 
Bank has been already in operation at the ARP Centre in 
Arambakkam since 1990. Provision of credit is also ensured for 
a very low interest to women who are members of the coopera- 
tives in times of emergencies and needs. The concept of 
sustainable livelihood is imparted through awareness education 
classes. Marketing studies classes have been conducted at least 
once a month to the woman of the market sanghams by the ARP. 
So far the repayment is regular without any default. It is very 
unique to Pulical Lake women that they show extraordinary 
sense of stewardship in terms of repayment of loans. This is 
due to the fact they have excellent woman leaders who are 
selfless and above corruptive practices. One fourth of the ar- 
rears of the Sanghams are either. 


Agenda for the Sustainable Society 


The Alternate Market Society is faced with both internal 
deficiencies and external threats. Each woman requires at least 
Rs. 1000/- per month to buy fish and sell either daily if it is fresh 
or weekly if it is dry fish. The Cooperatives require about 
Rs.5,10,000/- capital every month to buy at the shores and sell at 
the alternate market. The local Bank has not given any credit so 
far since the Fisheries Department and the Government do not 
recommend or endorse this cooperatives. Further, arbitrary tax 
collected from the fish vendors by the lessees of the Govern- 
ment market and muscle power used in the collection of taxes 
are constant threats to the sustaining power of AMS. When the 
alternative market has been initiated the fisherfolk found it as a 
boon for poor fishing community to make a few paise instead of 
being influenced by the middlemen. The alternate market re- 
quires constant monitoring as it is likely to be brought to naught 
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if the wholesalers are allowed to clandestinely enter the market 
from the backdoor. The public would patronize only if the 
alternate market provides fresh fish at a lower price than the 
open market. Satisfying the customer or the consumer is the 
most important criteria of the alternate market. 


The internal resilience of AMS entirely depends more on the 
external funds. The local bank namely, Central Cooperative 
Bank is not willing to offer any loan since the Alternate 
Fisherwomen cooperative is not recognized by the Government. 
The fisherwomen needs a seed one-time credit grant of 
Rs.5,10,000 which will provide Rs. 1,000 to each woman. This 
will enable her to borrow every month with meagre interest from 
the cooperatives as to buy fish in the alternate market daily and 
sell them in the interior villages by walking more than five kilo 
meters a day and earn an average income of Rs.200 to Rs.300 
with a marginal profit of Rs.70 to Rs.100 per day to sustain the 
family with an average of five household including husband and 
elderly persons and children. 


Recently the women of the Sanghams have taken the 
Arambakkam fish market by auction against the bulwark of 
resistance from big traders. This is the first time in the history 
of Pulical area that the empowered fisherwomen were able to 
capture the local fish market by paying the highest bid to the 
local government authority. This fructified action has really 
boosted up the moral of the small fisherwomen against the 
hostile market environment. Above all it is a small step in the 
long way of marginalised women's emancipation. By developing 
the local alternate market for fisherwomen, ARP firmly believes 
in restructuring the fisherfolk community with norms and values 
of proving to other poor communities of women that the alter- 
nate market is the only way to empower rural women to sustain- 
able lively-hood process in Indian rural scenario. 
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THREAT OF *TERMINATOR 
SEEDS" TO SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT: ROLE 

OF NGOS AND WOMEN 
ORGANISATIONS 


P. VIJAYALAKSHMI PANDIT 


What are ‘Terminator Seeds’ 


Terminator seeds are those that produce sterile plants, so 
that the seeds produced by such plants will not germinate. The 
farmers have to purchase the seeds every year. This “Techno- 
logy' make, farmers totally depend on multinational companies 
like Monsanto, Delta and Pine Land company for seeds for every 
crop. 


Who Developed this *Terminator Technology? 


This ‘Terminator Technology’ was developed by United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA). In March 1998, a 
seed company later to be purchased by Monsanto, Delta and Pine 
Land company, in collaboration with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was awarded U.S. Patent Number 5,723,765: 
control of Plant Gene Expression. Although the patent is broad 
and covers many applications, one application favoured by the 
patents authors in a scheme to engineer crops to kill their own 
seeds in the second generation, thus making it impossible for 
farmers to save and replant seeds". (Martha L. Crouch 1998). 


This ‘invention’ has been dubbed as ‘Terminator Techno- 
logy’ by Rural Advancement Foundation International (КАЕТ) 
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and has been analysed along with that group of researchers and 
felt the danger or the serious socio, economic and environment 
implications. 


Reasons for Preventing Terminator Seeds 


CGLAR (Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research) is a global net work of 16 International Agricultural 
Research Centres. C.G.LA.R. has taken it's decision against 
using Terminator Technology and its breeding materials (seeds 
etc). C.G.LA.R. gives the following reasons for its decision 
against using terminator seeds. 


(1) The potential risk that seed sterilization may spread to 
surrounding crops through pollen; 


(2) The possibility that sterilized seeds might be sold or ex- 
changed for planting-, 


(3) The importance of farm saved seeds particualarly to re- 
source poor farmers; 


(4) Potential negative impact on genetic diversity and 


(5) The importance of farmer selections and breeding for 
sustainable agriculture. 


The reasons expressed by C.G.L.A.R. for preventing ‘termi- 
nator' technology clearly indicate the threat to farming and 
cultivations in agrarian societies world wide. 


How the ‘Terminator seeds’ pose a threat to the plant 
diversity and ecosystem: 


Martha L. Crouch, Associate Professor of Biology at Indiana 
University, Indiana, USA, has published a series of papers speci- 
fying how the terminator technology operate and its other many 
consequences. According to her the key to Terminator is 
the ability to make a lot of toxin that will kill cells, and to 
consign that toxin to seeds: To accomplish this the ‘toxin 
gene’ is put in the plant through genetic engineering. The plant 
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is to take the promoter from a gene normally activated late in 
seed development and to fuse that promoter to the coding 
sequence for a protein that will kill an embryo going through the 
last stage of development. 


In effect ‘Terminator Technology’ gives the seed producer 
the ability to determine when to set Terminator in motion. Until 
the recombination (the enzyme that triggers the production of 
toxin) is made the plants grow normally. After recombine is 
made, the second generation of seeds is killed. 


Martha L. Crouch explained some problems that may crop 
up with the use of Terminator seeds. 


The potential problems that have already been noted accord- 
ing to her are given below. 


g It is likely that ‘Terminator’ will kill the seeds of 
neighbouring plants of the same species under certain 
conditions. The Terminator seeds will grow into plants, 
and make pollen. Every pollen grain will carry a ready-to- 
act toxin gene. If the terminator crop is next to a field 
planted in a normal variety and pollen is taken by insects or 
the wind to the adjacent field, апу egg fertilized їп normal 
variety by the Terminator pollen will now have one toxin 
gene. It will be activated late in the seeds development and 
the seed will die. Only when the seed is planted, and 
doesn't germinate the change will be seen. Though in 
many cases the gene will not be passed on further, it is 
possible for the toxin genes to be inherited. 


The seeds with terminator toxin may not be safe for 
human beings, cattle, insects, soil micro-organisms, 
fungi (since a varieity of specific organisms are necessary 
for plants healthy growth). The edible seeds with toxin 
may cause side effects, allergic reactions, even though it 
may not be directly poisonous to animals and human be- 
ings. If such seeds are mixed with normal seeds it is 
difficult to trace this type of effect. 
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- There is every possibility that dead seeds (with toxin) 
when stored mixed into normal seeds may cause some 
reactions. The normal seeds may get contaminated and 
partially or fully killed affecting the quality of the foods and 
oils in the seeds. 


- Antibiotics like tetracycline used to treat the seeds 
before planting may cause problem. The companies 
instruct the farmers to treat the ‘terminator seeds’ before 
sowing with some chemicals supplied by seed companies 
(i.e. to activate the toxin-gene). Tetracycline (an antibiotic) 
is prescribed. There will be lot of tetracycline to handle 
and dispose of even at a low concentration and large-scale 
agricultural uses of antibiotics are already seen as a threat 
to their medical uses. Further the increased tolerance of 
bacteria residual or waste antibiotics may also have a 
harmful effect on soil ecology. Although tetracycline may 
not have no direct effect on animals, such as human 
beings, the indirect effect can be severe. This is because 
we depend on a myriad of interactions with microorgan- 
isms for our daily functioning, from proper digestion and 
protection from pathogens. Not only animals, plants too 
depend on microorganisms. 


- The terminator genes may mutate and change charac- 
teristics in some dangerous way. If terminator seed 
plants are to carry silenced toxin genes, those genes might 
suddenly activated again, causing seeds to die unpredict- 
ably in subsequent generations. Another possibility 15 that 
the terminator seeds may get activated or behave differ- 
ently in different climatic conditions, For farmers, the 
instability and unpredictability of GMO's (Genetically Ma- 
nipulated Organisms) may pose economic problem. 


Threat to Crop Bio-diversity 


It is apparent that ‘Terminator seeds’ will threaten the 
farmer’s expertise in seed selection and traditional conservation- 
cum-improved ways of carrying forward the seeds. The tech- 
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nology would have serious implications on the crop bio-diver- 
sity. It may lead to gradual extinction of traditional varieties. 
Crop related wild varieties important for natural evolution for 
crop species would be affected by cross-contamination. This 
concern would be of special relevance to India, since the coun- 
try is rich in bio-diversity with variety of species of flora and 
fauna. 


Present Status 


The US government is advancing research on such Termina- 
tor patents. According to RAFI, the new patents on genetic seed 
sterilizations were issued in 1999 (US patent No. 5,925,808 
issued on July 20, 1999 and US patent No. 5.977,441 issued on 
November 2, 1999). These patents are jointly owned by USDA 
and Delta & Pine Land (the world's largest cotton seed com- 
pany), the owners of the original 1998 patent. The USDA's new 
patents share the same titles, inventors, and abstracts as the 
earlier patent, but they describe new innovations and demon- 
strate that USDA scientists are continuing to refine the technol- 
ogy and advance the research. 


“Despite mounting opposition from national governments, 
United Nations agencies like FAO, farmers, scientists and civil 
society organisations around the world, USDA continues to 
ignore the public outcry at home and abroad.” adds Silvia Ribeiro, 
RAFI programme officer. 


In the month of February 2000, the Director General of UN 
Food and Agriculture Organisation declared FAO’s opposition to 
terminator.” 


Role of Scientists, NGO’s and Women’s Organisations in 
Preventing Terminator seeds in India 


Earlier in December 1998 the U.S. based Monsanto company 
which entered into collaboration with Indian MAHYCO 
(Maharastra Hybrid Seed Company) was accused of using ter- 
minator seeds in its ‘Bollgard’ cotton field trials conducted in 
about 40 agricultural fields in India. Many farmers’ unions 
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agitated against the Monsanto's field trials in November and 
December 1998. Andhra and Karnataka Governments decided to 
check field trials in their states. Earlier MAHYCO - Monsanto 
Biotech Ltd got permission from the Department of Biotechnol- 
ogy to conduct field trials of Bollgard cotton in 40 fields in nine 
cotton- rich states in India. 


Indian NGOs (Non Governmental Organisations), farmers' 
unions and agricultural research institutes are opposed to the 
Monsanto's use of terminator seeds in India. 


According to the noted Agriculturist, Mr. M.S. Swaminathan, 
Terminator Technology is not suitable to Indian Agricultural 
System as Indian farmers are not rich enough to face 
experiments. He has emphasized the need to instal National 
Horticultural Board to look after these cases. 


Taking into consideration the farmers in India who are 
mostly illiterate ignorant and poor who mainly depend on con- 
ventional farm technologies, including seed presevation for next 
generation crops and who mainly depend for their food on the 
crops they grow for their sustenance. Though Indian Govern- 
ment takes necessary steps not to allow such a seed in Indian 
market as stated by the then agricultural minister Sri Sompal 
about *terminator seeds' on Dec. 2, 1998, during calling atten- 
tion motion regarding threat of American Terminator seed to 
Indian Agriculture in Rajya Sabha, it is necessary that any such 
negative manifestation of transgenic patents be informed to the 
concerned government authorities like the Directorate of Plant 
Protection, Quarantine and Storage of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Cooperation. There is need to impress upon the 
government that suitable technology has to be developed to 
standardise the technique for detecting terminator genes or their 
combinations in the seeds. Framing strict entry rules for such 
patents is necessary since the multi national seed companies may 
treat and use developing and underdeveloped countries for the 
field tests of their new transgenic varieties. Hence it is impera- 
tive that the non-governmental organisations (committed for 
welfare of farmers and rural development) women organisations, 
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civil societies and scientists to have a constant vigil on the 
impact and the manifestations of the patents entering India. 


Dr. Vandana Siva's interview excerpts is reminded here 
which were published in Motion Magazine. 


"When we plant a seed there is a very simple prayer that 
every peasant in India says, ‘let the seed be exhaust and let it 
bring forth seed next year!’ But that prayer seems to be chang- 
ing into the prayer, “let this seed get terminated so that I can 
make profit every year, which the prayer the Monsanto is 
speaking through the terminator technology” (excerpts from 
Vandama Siva’s interview). 
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WOMEN AND ENVIRONMENT ЕСО- 
FEMINISTS’ PERSPECTIVES 


DHULASI BIRUNDHA VARADARAJAN 


Introduction 


The paper highlights the interdependence of women and 
nature over global context. 


Economic development based on science which has tended 
to over exploit the natural resources, is also found to be the 
vehicle through which the poor are exploited by the rich, the less 
developed countries are exploited by the rich industrialized 
countries and the women by man. Hence all these are the result 
of the masculine accumulation instinct of patriarchy (Mies, 
1986). 


Environment and sustainable development are firmly on the 
global agenda. The Tribunal of Miami world women's congress 
for a healthy planet (November 1991) adopted there guiding 
principles for its deliberations: (a) global equity (b) Resource 
ethics (c) Empowerment of women. The dominant world order 
based on exploitation of resources, accumulation and inequities, 
negates these very principles. The WCED states that "their 
marginalisation is a symptom of a style of development that 
tends to neglect both human and environmental consideration 
(Kumud Sharma, 1994). 


Eco-feminism 
Eco-feminism is to be viewed in this context. The movement 


began in the US and Sherry Ortner was among the first few to 
point out that women's interest coincided with that of nature 
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while of man with culture. Eco-feminism considers that 


(a) There is a distinct relationship between women and 
environment. 


(b) Women have certain responsibilities which make them 
depend on nature and 


(c) Women have an extensive knowledge of natural resources. 


Thus women are considered both as users and as dependent 
on nature (Umadevi, 1995). 


Since women are considered to have a special relationship 
with nature they are found to be the greatest victims of 
environmental degradation. Thus, strategically for the 
conservation of environment, it considered necessary to tap 
their initiatives. In this way eco-feminism has promoted 
awareness of women's environmental roles. 


Eco-Feminism and Economic Thought 


Women and nature share similar treatment in new-classical 
economics. They are, variously invisible, pushed into the 
background, treated as a resource for the satisfaction of male or 
human needs. The bearing and rearing of children and the care 
for the aged and sick-traditionally women's responsibilities are, 
like nature, too unimportant to mention. Feminist economists 
have frequently pointed out this neglect by the economics 
discipline (Ferber and Nelson, 1993); a good relent treatment 1$ 
that by Nancy Folbre (1994). 


The ability of nature and the family sphere take care of it self 
is of course recently coming more and more into question. 
Resource detention pollution, questions of population and 
consumption, child care crises and problems of poverty among 
women and children raise doubts about the wisdom of such 


benign neglect. 


Carolyn Merchant's book, ‘The Death of Nature: Women, 
Ecology and the Scientific Revolution' (Merchant, 1980) was a 
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early, ground breaking work examining visions of nature and 
gender stating in the 15th Century. Valplumwood book, 
‘Feminism and the Mastery of Nature’ (1993) provides a good 
example of this analysis and deals with recent controversies in 
ecology, in particular. 


Ecologists often point out that modern economic thought is 
profoundly anthropro centre and that this helps to explain the 
current environmental crisis. For eco-feminists, however this 
analysis is neither his toxically nor empirically adequate (Martha 
McMahon, 1997). However, eco-feminist analysis exposes the 
hidden side of the historical emergence of the individual neo — 
classical economics and its masculinist model of self. In a very 
concrete sense, economic man of the industrial revolution was 
built on the mastery and destruction of nature. 


The historical analysis by Carolyn Merchant (1980) shows 
how closely connected were this modern mastery of nature and 
the oppression of women. For eco-feminists, the individual of 
neo-classical economics is intimately tied to the individual of 
liberal political theory and rests on deeply dualism, hierarchical, 
psychological and political structure: man versus woman, man 
versus nature; reason versus emotion, mind versus body (Shiva, 
1989). Under male domination Martin Kheel (1990) notes, 
women and nature are not simply commodified in the way Marx 
theorized male working class labour power to have been. Later, 
they are constructed as being outside of or apart from economic 
relations. Out side the realm of economic subjects. 


Eco-feminism and Ecological ethics 


In the period of the scientific revolution, nature became not 
only passive but ‘dead’ and therefore mine-able and exploitable 
without ethical consequence (Merchant, 1980). One 
interpretation sometimes drawn from such examples is that 
women really are closer to nature and therefore are perhaps the 
natural group to take up the ecological cause and save the planet. 
Such an earth mother image, however buys into the usual 
dualism and stereotype instead of challenging them. 
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The image of women as natural and of nature as female, play 
an important symbolic role in this intellectual view of human 
identify: The image of *man' as separate from nature is mediated 
by the image of women as engulfed in nature and who mediates 
between man and nature. 


Karen Warren (1987) writes: A transformative feminism 
would involve a psychological restructuring of our attitudes and 
belief about ‘ourselves’ and our world and a philosophical 
rethinking ofthe notion of the self such that we see ourselves as 
both co-member of an ecological community and yet different 
from other members of it. Jimcheney has drawn out the 
implications of the broader feminist theory about separation and 
connection for the debate about ecological ethics in an article in 
Environmental Ethics as follow, views of ecological ethics that 
remain within the simple dualism's flip from seeing the 
"automatically defined self as a sponge, absorbing to Cheney, to 
seeing the self as joined with the whole in oceanic fusion 
(Cheney, 1987). 


Eco-feminists are cautious about calls to submerge the self 
in the name of the greater good. In eco-feminist analysis, self 
and other are neither merged nor opposed. A feminist ethic is 
one that acknowledges both inter-dependence and autonomy 
(Grim Shaw, 1986; Mathews 1994). 


An eco-feminist understanding of nature is that of a 
community of beings connected but distinct beings using the 
metaphor of concern for Kin and community, Mathews (1994) 
shows how eco-feminism can condemn environmental abuse on 
grounds that recognize the value of humans and nature, that 
validate the human individual yet articulate solidarity and 
interdependence with nature that expresses closeness to nature 
yet acknowledges nature's destructive and uncontrollable side. 


Eco-feminism proposes a grounds up approach to addressing 
environmental degradation : one that starts from lived experience 
rather than an abstract model. In a world of pre-existing 
systematic inequalities, it argues, the invisible land can not work 
to achieve efficiency, equity or sustainability. 
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In gender — neutral policies there is also always a danger of 
women's subsistence and self provisioning roles being neglected. 
The impact of environmental degradation on women's livelihood 
work load (collection of fuel, fodder, water and minor forest 
product) health, nutrition and fertility decisions, has been 
increasingly commented upon. 


Review of literature on the inter connections between gender, 
environment and macro development process suggests that the 
debates are mainly located in the gender poverty argument. The 
explanatory variables include sexual division of labour, 
feminization of poverty and gender ideology. The implications 
of this linkage vis-a-vis policy in elevations around at 
commercialization of natural resources depriving people of their 
entitlements (Kumud Sharma, 1994). 


An UNRISD / UNFPA study on the social Impact of 
Environmental Degradation at the community level explores three 
hypotheses. 


* The local system of resource are engendered and the male 
and female resource related livelihood systems are differentl y 
affected. 


The burden falls disproportionately on women because of 
their nurturing function. It is much casier for men than 


women to generate income in other sphere of economic 
activities. 


Women's work obligations are not matched by а 
corresponding control over resources take. the best trade off 
decisions in circumstances of environmental decline. This 
reflects women's disadvantages in other dimensions of 
livelihood in which environmental resource entitlements are 
embedded (UNRISD, 1992). 


Women spend nearly 90 per cent of the time in cooking, 80 
percent in fetching water and nearly 40 per cent in collecting 
firewood (Dhulasi Birundha, 1989). A study from the plains of 
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Western Uttar Pradesh shows that collecting fuel is an important 
daily core for most rural women. For collecting 1.74 tonnes of 
firewood every year, each firewood gathering household spends 
on average of 2.51 hours daily making 172 trips in a year with 
each round trip measuring to 8-54 kilometres. (Ani Agarwal, 
1984). In the dry arid to semi-arid regions like Rali in Sabar- 
kanta district Gujarat women trek daily to the well about one or 
two kilometres away. Due to firewood shortage they have to 
dig out roots of trees felled long ago or to depend upon the 
weeds and shrubs which do not give continuous heat demanding 
more of the cook's attention and increasing her misery. 
(Manushi, 1980) 


Customary Rights and Eco-Feminism 


Land reforms are seen as a sign of economic development. 
When the Tenancy Act was passed, land-titles are made in the 
name of male heads of households, and as a result women lost 
their customary land rights of households and became assetless. 
When the traditional support structures are eroding fast, and 
new forest laws don't allow rural and tribal women access to 
minor forest produce, it is very important from environmental 
point of view for rural women to have assets of their own. In 
the rural development process also women's lack of control 
over family and community resources do not allow them to 
garner rusts of development. Even in reforestation programmes 
only women exhibit genuine interest as they have to spend hours 
for collection of fuel wood. (Dhulasi Birundha, 2000). 


6.2. In the Indian conference held during 1991, 89 peasant 
women representing 29 grassroots groups from different parts 
of the country identified the core issues. They stressed the 
nature and role of collective action in strengthening women's 
voices in local decision making processes and need to recover, 
expand and redefine women's traditional rights with greater 
security of tenure for resource use (CWDs, 1983). They 
protested against land degradation caused by salutation of rivers 
and reservoirs, mining, in discriminate felling of trees decline of 
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common resources and indiscriminate use of fertiliser and 
pesticides. Nationalisation and  privatization of common 
resources have often led to environmental degradation greater 
security of tenure for local users respect for customary rights 
and going a state to the local community in managing resource 
is a prerequisite for ensuring environmental rehabilitation and 
livelihoods. (Agarwal and Narain, 1989). An analysis of Chipco 
movement hailed for women's activism states that “the state has 
used growing environmental concerns for devolution of 
environmental rights and obligation. 


Environmental management and Eco-Feminism 


The Rio Declaration at the Earth Summit acknowledges that 
women have a vital role to play in environmental management 
and development from which they have been his toxically 
excluded. 


The eco-feminists view women as being closer to nature and 
having a natural predilection for conservation of natural 
resources. The discourse on eco-feminism not only articulates 
important connections between the domination of women and 
exploitation of nature but also argues that the feminist and the 
environmental movements are both non-hierarchical and can 
reconceptualise egalitarian prospectors which is more in harmony 
with nature. Agarwal suggests that feminist environmentalism is 
rooted in their material reality. In this conceptualization the link 
between women and the environment can be seen as structured 
by a given gender and class organisation of production, 
reproduction and distribution(Agarwal, 1992). 


Evaluation of Eco-Feminism 


Recently eco-feminism has come to be criticized as that it is 
more relevant for the developed countries in the west and it is 
inapplicable to the third world countries. It is held that such an 
approach of clubbing women and environments, be set with the 
danger of adding an additional item on the list of things a women 
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is supposed to take care off. It is further argued that exclusive 
focus on women and environment had led to separate projects 
being worked out for women akin to the segmentation of the 
labour market. 


Another set of argument centre around women's rights and 
access to natural resources and control over decisions related to 
them. But the rights are normally likely to change with change in 
the availability of natural resources (Leach, 1991). In the third 
world, particularly India, the relationship between women and 
nature is зееп in the framework of the Indian cosmological 
view of nature as ‘Prakriti (Shiva, 1990). Vandana Siva goes a 
step further than the western eco-feminism by exploring the 
links between ways of thinking about development, the way 
development change is brought about and the impact of these on 
the environment and on the people depended upon it for their 
livelihood. Bina Agarwal criticizes Shiva for not differentiating 
between women of different classes and therefore considers 
that some essentialism is involved in her argument (Agarwal 
Bina, 1992), 


Conclusion 


Thus eco-feminism points to the need for having an 
integrated view of nature, culture, gender issues keeping in mind 
the marginalised. An appropriate strategy of development 
Which is not only ecologically sustainable but which takes the 
interests of women into consideration. 


The relative power of various interest groups determines the 
environmental agenda, although grassroots organisation for the 
empowerment of poor rural women have been identified as а 
списа! strategy to counter such negative forces. 


As the DAWN reports (1991) suggests that we go beyond 
the discussion of empowerment as good for women to је 
discussion of empowerment as critical for building accounta- 
bility realism, there by the possibility of their transformations 
along with the transformation of gender relations. 
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SOCIO- ECONOMIC UPLIFT OF 
RURAL WOMEN THROUGH 
ECO-DEVELOPMENT 


К. КАМАСНАМОКАМ! AND 
К.К LAKSHMANAN? 


Introduction 


The paper focuses amenities deficiencies and development 
of women in general and in particular to Tamilnadu. 


India is basically an agriculture country. Nearly 72% of the 
human-population (Now 100 crores plus) depends upon 
agriculture directly or as raw materials to the industries that 
provide for their livelihood. Agriculture sector has the largest 
contingent of unorganized labour who get labour hardly for 5-6 
months during good monsoon years. Women workers who 
work in the fields - agriculture, forestry, fishery, and outside 
besides household duties out number the male workers. 


The women workers spend two-thirds of the day working. 
illiterate but intelligent, hardworking but with no appropriate 
guidance to improve, with poor health, most women resuming 
work even from the first week from childbirth. 


Ecological development is closely linked with the prosperity 
of the women workers. It has to be guided by well planned 
national polices and executed by an able administration with 
dedicated machinery. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. Socio-Economic Scenario 


Even after 55 years of -independence, rural areas with thick 
population have not been provided with basic amenities - drinking 
water, electricity, road, transports, hospitals and educational 
institutions. Various rural development schemes are announced 
and the funds subsequently diverted. The schemes service not 
publicized are not executed as planned, Villagers do not have any 
say either in planning or execution. Several schemes remain in 
dark to avoid administrative work, thus lacking dedication or 
national sprit. 


The data (1991, not much difference since) provides a clear 
picture of the facilities available in rural areas (Table 34.1). 


Table 34.1 


Civic Amenities in Rural and Urban Areas in 1991. 
—_ ры р ME. 


Amenties Rural Urban 
Drinking water 56% 81% 
Electricity 31% 76% 
Toilets 9% 64% 
All three provided for 4% 50% 
individual houses 

Lacking all three 31% 5% 


Cooking fuel energy: 


Cowdung, charcoal, 


Firewood 98% 49% 
1% 27% 

L.P. Gas 
Kerosene 1% 24% 


(a) Disparity in Public Distribution System (PDS) with less 
sugar and kerosene to villagers. 
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(b) PDS is a failure in rural areas- irregular supply, 
underweight, adulterated forcing to buy unwanted articles 
along with rations. 


Womenfolk spend hardly one-third of the day on self care. 
Collection of drinking water and fuelwood consumes more wage 
hours without monetary return. Cooking with smoke affects 
their health. A report highlights the work schedule of an eight 
month-pregnant woman. 


Collection of drinking water fuel  - 1.3 Hours. 
Cooking - 3.0 h. 
Domestic duties - 2.3 h. 
Child nursing - 2.3 4. 
Getting ration, grain grinding - 3.0 h. 
Cattle maintenance E 3.0 h. 
SelfWork - bath, washing cloths - 2.0 h. 
Rest - Sleep - 5.0 h. 


The labour is with hidden wage 


Stockholm conference on Human Environment (1972) 
observed that the developing countries did not pay sufficient 
attention to environmental issues. In fact, Green Revolution, 
with industrial backing, introduced large quantities of harmful 
pesticides. Scientists, to begin with, ignorant of pesticide 
residues, began talking but till date have not abandoned, 
endosulfan, marathon, monocrotophos and few most dangerous 
ones, although DDT, BHCs are banned (still available in the 
market!) Womenfolk are more associated with the pesticides. 
No alternative has entered at field level - protection while using; 
alternative to hazardous pesticides; periodic health checking 
facility. 


Secondly, rapid industrialisation without appropriate 
safeguards to dispose the industrial wastes have polluted the 
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drinking water, air and cultivable land. Power be, are so 
influential no rapid remedy can be contemplated without the 
direction from the judiaciary. 


As a result, the rural population suffers from various illness 
coupled with lack of sufficient hospital facilities. Massive 
awareness movements on devastating consequences for a 
woman's health demanding health security is imminent. 


Socio-economic improvement along with good education 
can bring about a market change. Farmers and farm labourers 
are intelligent, hardworking and more flexible, adjusting to 
changes. All that is required is dedicated, efficient administrative 
machinery, well-drawn people - oriented programmes and 
dynamic leadership. 


Rural Women and Agriculture 


Nearly 300 million plus poor of the rural sector are the 
producers of basic agricultural products without economic 
access to what they produce. Crop production efficiency is no 
longer measured in terms of total yield but as agro-ecological 
excellence judged by eco-efficiency. 


Since Green Revolution the natural resources (soil, water, 
air) are destabilised, economic sustainability of small and marginal 
farmers ruined and the farm labourers are migrating towards the 
cities. The womenfolk, more than 5896, are tied down to the 
fields and now the work load increased. The female workforce 
which was one third of the labour force in 1990, in ten years, 
has swelled to 50% of the total force. 


The farm women workers not only put in more labour hours 
but exposed to dangerous pesticides and other environmental 
hazards. 


Following Green Revolution came Blue Revolution. The 
modernisation in fishes has marginalised the women in the 
fisheries sector also. When nontraditional fishing communities 
are allowed to lease the ponds, the women folk who are capable 
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of handling jobs are ignored; even the traditional fishing 
communities have been sidelined in the process. Irregularities in 
granting membership to women in fisheries cooperatives, loan 
sanction as well as lease contracts are evident (Sinha et а! 1995). 
So to appease the fishing communities free financial supports 
are provided which are not productive. 


At national level, macro - and micro-economic policies are to 
be evolved to develop a more sustainable agriculture (Pretty, 
1996). Agrochemical industries, seeking to protection to their 
industries, will resist it Political influence and the scientists still 
in industrial way are more like a supportive force of the industries. 
Although farm scientists talk about organic farming, not a single 
disease or pest is controlled by ecofriendly organisms or 
phytopesticides. Agriculture to be economically viable, 
environmentally safe and in the interest of labour force, has to be 


with low-chemical, energy-conservmg, resource-efficient and 
farmer-beneficial. 


A rural agricultural policy, recognising marginal and small 
farmers as the core unit, is necessary to prevent the decline of 
agriculture production. It should take care of the socio-economic 
improvement of the labour, waste reduction, economic profits in 
terms of low input and good marketing system, and 
environmental quality improvement. It can be on ecotechnological 


outlook and such a Sarvodaya Economic Enterprise will 
comprise: 


(a) Integrated farming system : Location and Climate; Crop- 
livestock - other animal combinations-, Installation of 
biogas; practice drip and sprinkler irrigation methods; 
Women in enterprises like mushroom production, 
vermiculture, compost preparations, bee-keeping, 
sericulture, seasoning food and vegetables, 


(b) Management of cropping system : intercropping crops, 
vegetables, fruit trees, flower plants, plant nursery, herbal 
plants, movement of livestock's, Depending on soil and 
climate, establish the system to provide labour and 
production all through the year- 
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(c) Economic outlook: Sustainable income from various сгорз; 
produce marketed as terminal consumer — ready material 
(instead of sesame, the oil to be marketed); reduces the 
pest risk; continuous flow of income. Nutritious fruits and 
vegetables providing secured health; regular income for 
better education, social security and improvement. 


At present, agricultural sector is in decline as compared to 
1970-71. Table 34.2) 


Table 34.2 


Comparative progress value of 
three important components 


————-——— 


Main Sectors 1970-71 1999-2000 
Agriculture 44% 26% 
Industry 24% 27% 
Services 32% 47% 


The growth slackness in the primary (agriculture) and almost 
constant in secondary (industry) sectors and unhealthy increase 
in service sector with rising government administration are not 
healthy signs of national economy. 


Role of Rural Women in Forestry 


Trees of forests have links with the cultural and 
environmental factors of the rural and tribal communities, 
predominately on subsistence economy (Madhu Sarin, 1987). 
Womenfolk are more associated with the unmediated, the small, 
the micro-levels of life activity. They represent the most 
powerful protective force of the environment, having thorough 
knowledge of the micro-level process and monitor the resource 
position. 
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The impact of changes in forestry is particularly severe on 
women because they are more dependent than men on trees and 
forest products. Moreover, modern technology and forestry 
programmes fail to recognize the importance of forestry 
resources to women, and cut women off from a critical resource 
(FAO, 1987). 


The association between rural women and natural resources 
is because of their social and economic roles, which over 
generations have required them to provide food, fuel, fodder, 
fertilizer, fungi, medicine, water, shade, domestic and farm 
appliances in addition to income from the surrounding resources 
base. Sandya (1995) illustrates how the declining productivity 
of resources implies reduced source, increased labour and 
involvement of girl children in sharing the extra workload 
preventing them attending schools. Brandis (1995) reflected his 
immense faith in the capacity of the womenfolk to utilise the 
forest produce without destroying the trees. Women have 
important roles to play in all phases of a forestry project. 


(A) Constraints in Procuring Forest Products by Women 


New technologies, national forest policies coupled units 
resource depletion by planting tree species irrelevant to the 


community and changing family structures pose problems to the 
womenfolk. 


Fuel wood is collected and used by women. When high 
calorific fuel trees diminish women Spend more time in gathering, 
require longer cooking hours, while more smoke leading to 
serious diseases. Fodder collection is also the responsibility of 
women. Better fodder means stronger draught animals and 
sustained income. None of them provide income to the 
womenfolk but a hidden subsistence income to the family. 


Forest-based enterprises like collecting and processing of 
raw materials fruits, nuts, honey, cane, medicinal plants, are 
major source of income for the rural women. 
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(B) Women, the Important Component of the Forestry 


Women have a detailed knowledge of their surrounding flora 
that few experts can match (Saouma, 1987). Only women can 
identify accurately how future projects are likely to affect them 
thus the society as a whole. 


The Human Development Report 1995 of UNDP compares 
130 nation for the gender-related development index (GDI) 
reflecting women participation at the political and economical 
level. A regional perspective shares that Sri Lanka's GDI rank is 
11 places higher than its HDI (Human Development Index), 
China is 7, and Myanmar is опе. Pakistan's GDI is 12 places 
lower, India and Nepal are miserably at three. АП the East Asian 
countries also fare far better than India on this account (UNDP 
1995) 


Quismbig (1995) observed, "Strong gender bias in food 
allocation decisions in South Asia and "a strong pro-male and 
pro-adult bias in terms of the quantity of food intake mainly in 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 


(C) Future of Rural Women and Forestry 


Forest projects should aim to faster local community 
development for reducing' rural poverty by reestablishing a 
balance between women and forest resource (Marilyn 1982). 


Projects should analyses from a gender perspective, exploring 
two-way communications. 


Investigate the customs and time-involved constraints of 
womenfolk and realising their knowledge and commonsense, 
plan to overcome such constraints. 


Develop policies and programme to promote the role of 
women or at least maintain equitable distribution of resource and 
reasonable wages. If development plans are to succeed in 
reducing rural poverty, the balance between women and their 
forest resources must be resolved, (FAO 1987). 
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Formulate or revise forest laws and administrative practices 
to support genuine women organizations (Tamil Nadu Women in 
Agriculture (TANWA), Self-help groups (SHG) etc.), field-based, 
providing full and equal access to collaborate effectively in 
forestry programmes. 


Safeguard the womenfolk, recognizing customary and 
traditional role and provide creative solutions for landless women. 


Collaborate in Strengthening the link between the formal 
banks and non-formal lending institutions to enhance women’s 
access to credit (ESCAP, 1980). 


Identify the bogus Women's organizations where the urban 
and rich women dominate for their advantage ignoring the genuine 
dominate for suffering lot. 


Women are close to the trees. Their knowledge on the 
medicinal value of plants are transmitted from mother to daughter 
orally to attain puberty, rhythmic, monthly periods, period of 
pregnancy, lactation excess bleeding, contraceptives and various 
other female related health problem. Consult, gave their 
confidence and plan to Propagate valuable herbal tree species. 


Exchange information to understand the needs, interests, 
talents and encourage desire for participation of women. 


Interact with the knowledge of women before introducing a 
new technology or a new Species, 


Involve women not only in designing but also in the execution 
of the projects. 


Discussion 


Despite a wealth of studies on the impact of modern 
agricultural technology on the rural economy, there is no clear 
consensus as to whether labour Opportunities for men and 
women, in quantum, have increased or decreased (Palmer, 1981: 
Kaul Shah, 1993). 
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Swaminathan, member, Union Planning Commission 
introduced a chapter (1980) *Women and Development: in the 
VI Five Year Plan document. Women suffer more from damage 
to common property resources which in the past provided in one 
villages such vital needs as fuel wood and grazing land. 


Even illiteracy is not a handicap if only opportunities are 
provided to womenfolk in skill a question- Moreover the tools 
used by women have not been improved to make the work easy 
and earn more in a given period of time. 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) in its report, 
presented as a part of, UN paper in Beijing, (1995), in IVth 
Women's Conference': the remuneration for women's work 
where it undeniably appears that the level of remuneration for 
their work is incommensurate with their contribution (paid / 
unpaid) to the economy. World Bank's paper, backed up by ILO 
report, without mincing words, confirms that in every country 
the rural women continue to be paid less than their male 
counterparts for the same of jobs and the wage gap has narrowed 
down only marginally over the past decade, 


Therefore the national policies on rural working womenfolk 
should emphasise the importance of women as the first and 
foremost active economic agents to fight poverty. They should 
be provided with education, health security and economic 
support. 


The government has introduced several programmes such as 
DANIDA - funded TANWA (Tamil Nadu Women in Agriculture) 
IFAD, (SHG) Self - help groups others encouraging the formation 
of groups to help women mobilise human, financial and material 
resources; nationalise their production activity; reduce risks and 
costs. The schemes to be fruitful the administrative machinery 
should be dedicated, make known all available schemes and 
induct the Women force into appropriate schemes. The 
importance of women’s groups is primordial for they represent 
the only avenue for the empowerment and advancement of 
women for giving them access to, and management of, the 
means of production they need. They should get facilities to put 
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up the land rights as collateral for credit to the groups. Such 
schemes should find it essential to increase women productivity 
in home - based, informal and agricultural work while expanding 
their opportunities of employment and income they receive from 
their work. 


UNDP appreciates that nearly 8,00,000 women will enter the 
political pipeline from which national leaders will emerge. The 
dominant stronger sex should realise these advantages help not 
only the women develop, but their own lot in the long run. 


. Modern information technology helps chronicle and develop 
data bases on women's role in strengthening the ecological 
foundations essential for sustainable advances in farm 
productivity. Their pivotal role in the conservation and 
improvement of plant and animal genetic resources is evident 
(Swaminathan, 1998). 


Womenfolk should be exposed to local market transactions. 
Income generating initiatives in communities are often production 
-oriented. Schemes such as Farmer's market (Ulazhavar Sandai) 
will help recognizing the market systems: learn total market 
potential your potential; share of the market; interaction with the 
consumers. Improve your product, prepare them consumer - 
ready and increase your marketing potential. 


If fuel wood and water fetching, consuming major labour 
houses should be curtailed and transfer into profit making action 
plans. An approach to community water management requires a 
methodology that is sufficiently flexible and compatible to enable 
rural communities (men and women) and support orgnisations to 
share, analyse and enhance their understanding, and implement 
problem - solving activities (Lammerink et al, 1999 ab) Namakku 
namae schemes will help such important activities. 
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ECO-ENTANGLEMENTS AND 
EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 
FOR ECOLOGICAL SECURITY 
INITIATIVES 


S.A. RAHIM 


The paper deals with the rich nations non-environmental 
objectives and womens' capacity to restore eco-balance. 


Mankind the major constituent among the community of 
living organisms is the crucial player expected to protect the 
"fragile earth’ with its Bio-Diversity for its own survival and 
other living organisms.Its intelligence, knowledge and power is 
required to be used for providing an enduring nature that will 
continue to accommodate the human population and ensure its 
advancements. 


This natural obligation is vitiated by Homo Sapiens and they 
bounced on with aggressive disruptive actions unaware of the 
intricacies of Nature and the consequences of their over actions, 
influenced by the priorities of earning wealth and power. 
Governments and Administrative Systems shown blind eyes and 
deaf ears to these tragic happenings because of individual's 
greed's easy access to these machinery's. This has resulted in 
undue exploitation of the fragile environment of the Mother 
Earth endangering the future of human settlements and other 
natural habitations. 


The irrational behavion of human beings affected the 
structural balance of Nature and resulted in denudation and 
degradation of Forests and Marine coasts, depletion of wild life 
and reduction of Bio-Diversities, accumulation of hazardous 
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pollutants, hydrocarbons and Green house gases in the 
atmosphere and surface water systems, depletion of ozone layer 
etc.bringing drastic changes in weather resulting in erratic 
climatic behaviour, increase in Global warming and other 
phenomenon affecting safe existence and development of earth 
population. 


Though late these destructive scenario and the impending 
catastrophes caught the attention of the intellectuals, 
scientists,the administrators and the Environmentalists evoking 
strong voices against the unkind and unreasonable exploitation 
of the Eco system and the distress being caused to the Eco- 
equilibrium endangering sustainable settlement of earth population 
a tangible way to come out from the impending dangers are a far 
cry. The rejuvenation and preservation aspects of enduring 
ecological security has turned to be a biggest challenge to 
mankind due to innumerable encumbrances and entanglements 
to which the actions of Eco-equilibrium is subjected. 


National and International submits and conferences beginning 
with the Earth submit in Rio-De Janeiro in 1992, awareness 
Generation programmes and all other methodologies adopted by 
various agencies, Governments and International Bodies are 
failing to give the desired results and still the erosion in Eco 
equilibrium is being continued, since there is lack of change in 
the mindset of the major players 


The various players of ecological security viz. Advanced 
Nations, developing and under developing countries, scientists, 
environmentalists, administrators and the initiators of ecological 
security are caught in cross roads and finally their voices are 
becoming feeble and the issue of ecological security has fallen 
between the devil and deep sea.The recent withdrawal from the 
agenda Kyoto Conference by the United States of America 
shocked and brought Sudden surprises speaking the insincerity 
of Advanced Nations in this front due to their own domestic 
priorities and establishes the valuelessness of international treaties 
or conventions. This and other varied actions through out world 
due to political, economic, social and ego compulsions clearly 
exposes the hollowness of all efforts and the root cause lies in 
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the failure of analyzing and drafting “the Entanglement Areas and 
methodologies to address those areas properly. 


The world leaders and communities in the changed universal 
equations coining attractive phrases like Globalisation, 
liberalisation, Privatisation etc along with WTO regime, 
consumerism concept etc. have no time to think and work out 
conscious programmes for the very essential need of ecological 
security responsible for the sustainable perpetuation of human 
race. The agony of their neglect is reflected in the whole process 
of ecological preservation initiatives putting the poorer countries 
and poor people especially the women in most disadvantageous 
position. In the mankind's madness of advancements without 
caution, though the present, generation is awakened about the 
ecological dangers, it is getting out of hand due to the 
entanglement web existing or getting formed in the course of 
implementing certain ecological decisions at local, National and 
Global levels putting in jeopardy the safety of earth, the home of 
billions of living organisms. 


To overcome these situations certain concrete conscious 
concepts are to be developed and appropriate time bound 
interventions through such instruments that can cut the web 
smoothly and sidetrack the heartless operations is essential for a 
safer earth. Identification of the spots of intricacies, the agents 
responsible for the entanglements, the tools that can smoothly 
remove the entanglement web, enriching the already formulated 
or initiated actions which is under the clouds of the entanglement 
web adding more value for a powerful operation,conscience 
evaluation and developing of alternatives and succeeding in 
achieving the targets aimed within the time frame is of paramount 
important in the present circumstances to save the habitations 
from the impending dangers of a hostile earth to living organisms. 


Eco-entanglements 
The word entanglement means ‘intricacies’ with reference 


to Ecological aspects it is intricacies of a delicate nature and it 
can be defined as a web of obstacles formed or pressure and 
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influences that suppresses a genuine ог sincere effort in 
ecological rejuvenation as well as ecological preservation from 
different corners through political, economical egoistic action 
for safeguarding selfish economic supremacy or economic 
interest and paralyze a sincere initiative. Some of the entanglement 
spots identified are described here. 


Planning and Implementation Gap 


The success of any programme lies in the planning process 
and implementation of the same with in the stipulated time. 
UNEP and Governments of developed, developing and under 
developed countries along with voluntary action groups since 
1992 are spearheading various movement and certain decisions 
are made but it is got submerged in some or other context, 
though the process of initation takes place in some areas. A wide 
gap exists between planning and implementaton for enviornmental 
decisions and this lacunae is attributed to the half hearted 
approaches of policy makers and their failure to percolate the 
message to the grassroots unholy nexus between money makers 
and administrators, ineffectiveness of the tools and methodologies 
adopted, identification of NGO's and bestowing the works to 
money making Non Governmental Organisations under the crab 
of social work and the failure to encourage People's Participatory 
Organisation etc. The Implementing agencies especially the 
Governmental departments are only interested in getting paper 
reports and comes forward to oversee various implementing 
phases. 


Entanglement at Legal Level 


The componental intertwining and the reach of unholy hands 
in breaking the chain of legal enforcement's makes the 
environmental laws null and void and the application of these 
laws by the enforcement's agencies seldom becomes effective. 


Operations of Multi-national Corporations (MNCs) 


Due to long years of subjugation and exploitation the GNP of 
most developing countries are less than that of the MNC's and 
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the ММС5 are better placed with its pockets of money power and 
influence to exploit the natural resources of the developing and 
under developed countries explosing their Bio diversities at the 
hands of MNCs. The consequences are severe in terms of the 
early exhaustion of the non-renewable resources and rapid 
denudation and degration of renewable resources like forest 
which though renewable will take long long years to develop if 
they are destroyed. 


Securing of patent rights for various bio products through 
clandestine method due to the quick influences MNCs can make 
at the cost of the ignorance and access of various local 
populations to secure the rights over their traditional knowledge, 
as we have seen for the patent rights of Neem and Turmeric 
indicaters the shape of things developing. They further easily 
locate dirty industries which are environmentally harmful in 
under developed countries, creating biggest impediments in 
encourageing eco-friendly industries. The Bhopal Gas tragedy 
and the sufferings of the people are examples. In this way the 
WTO and Globalisation concepts if not altered for an environment 
friendly system will also create a lot of cleavages and tensions as 
it is impossible to create National consciousness in developing 
countries to preserve its eco-systems and bio-diversities. Further 
innumerable operations through out world by MNC's with the 
only motive of profit making and control over the market systems 
MNCs forms the biggest entanglements and cutting the web of 
their net work is difficult which is threat to the poorer people of 
the poorer countries. 


Industrialisation and the Labour Forces 


The population increases and also the surplus labour forces 
ejected out from traditional agricultural occupations as a 
consequence of modernisation in Agriculture necessitates to 
generate more and more employment opportunities from Non 
Farm Operations.The industries growing at the support of 
Governments, Cooperatives, individuals and even MNCs due to 
pressing problems of unemployment becomes another cause of 
creation of hazardous industries which eject out more Pollutants 
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to atmosphere and threatens the health of population. 
Unemployment issues coupled with Governmental incomes turns 
out to be the biggest entanglement wherein strict environmental 
laws and concepts cannot find a place. The leather and textiles 
pollution faced in our country is the best example of such 
entaglement. Recent violent agitation at the New Delhi, the 
capital of India where the court was insisting.to implement the 
Judgement related to the pollution of capital city, the unemployed 
alone, with small industrialists came out to street and the Delhi 
government even gone to the extent of directly criticizng the 
court even daring contempt. In the democratic system and the 
flow of people to cities in search of employment due to the faulty 
non rural oriented planning. Political leaders have to oblige due to 
the vote bank politics and also they don't have the will to develop 
alternatives which requires more effort and more persuasions. 


Food Requirement and Population Explosion 


The world over has to produce food grains to feed 6 billion 
people of which India and China constitutes one billion each, 
which necessitates to increase food production, this need of 
more grains induces more and more usage of chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides spoiling the microbial contents of ground and 
even disturbed even the flora and fauna of earth. Various National 
Governments are in such embarrassing position to bring down 
drastically the usage of chemical fertilizers and pesticides. In 
India the Green Revolution succeeded increasing the farm out 
put up to 208.8 million tonnes in 1999-2000 by usage of the 
chemical fertilizer and though talks about organic manure are 
catching attention holistic approach is failing to surface and the 
big farmer lobby in India cannot be underpinned by the 
Government, since many of the political leadership is obligated 
to this lobby in many aspects. However the Government of India 
with the assistance of the renowned Agricultural Scientist M.S. 
Swaminathan has worked out some thing related to food security 
in relation to ecological security but field experience are showing 
entirely different trend and we can see the helplessness of the 
Government. 
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Health Care 


Advancements in medicare and modern treatments produces 
lot of medical wastes bringing difficulties in safe disposal of 
those wastes. Dangers are manifold and it not affects the eco- 
systems but even creates health hazards, but solving this is a 
very delicate issue. 


Poverty 


The ugly face of poverty and unemployment in developing 
countries throwing out its population without resistant capacities 
and they are forced to become the victims of economic 
conditions. The starving stomachs can't even hear the 
environmental conditions and its impact exposing the developing 
and under developed countries in much entanglement. 


Transportation and Mobility 


The fast moving populations of the world due to the 
developing situations of'opportunities and necessitates and 
the transportation of goods and materials demands the use 
of road surface, air and water to ply their automobiles with 
carbon resourced fuel resulting in emission of carbon into 
atmosphere.and arresting this mobility factor is beyond 


control and legal operation is not of much help which is 
evoking hurdles. 


Urbanisation and Human Concentration 


Movement of people from rural area to places of facilities 
developments concentrated settlements which turns to urban 
areas in course of time, along with the thickly populated areas 
still adding more and more people from rural areas coming 
search of employment, education of children and also better 
living facilities create a host of environments issues and brings 
out much solid wastes in urban areas and pollution. Half hearted 
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approaches of deurbanisations is playing havoc on environmental 
aspects. 


War psychosis and Nuclearisation 


Even though the cold war scenario ceased after disintegration 
of the Soviet Union, the tensions in west Asia, Indian sub 
continent and different parts of the world, the ego clashes 
between different Nationalities is encouraging for the production 
of more war heads. 


It is true that Nagasaki and Hiroshima is remembered every 
year,Chernobyle nuclear holocaust opened up eyes, the civility 
of the major players of the world is still failing to get rid off 
nuclear stock piles. The self prestige and ego conflicts of two 
developing countries like India and Pakistan stirred them to 
become nuclear powers, when the neighbours are unable to 
remove suspicion and reduce egoistic actions, the tension prevails 
between various nationalities of the Globe, the ethnic racial, 
religious and political tensions are curtailing the scope of 
ecological security and the threats of war and production of 
weapons especially of mass destruction is another big 
entanglement in the way of ecological security. Larger shares of 
the GDP of nations are being spent for weapon production 
creating scarcity of Funds for the ecological rejuvenation and 
conservation programmes. Islamic Fundamentalists attack World 
Trade Centre, pentagen of USA on September 11, 2001 is a 
striking case, led to Afghanistan war upto December 2001. The 
same group attacked Indian Parliament on Dec. 31, 2001. 


Power of Industrialized Nations 


Kyoto Protocol provides for Clean Development Mechanism 
(CDM) in which the industrialised nations have kyoto role. The 
financial support for infra structural development and technology 
transfer to developing countries in fact has given sanctions to 
these industrialised countries to pollute more than the levels 
agreed to in Kyoto convention. Recently USA, one of the major 
Industrialised Country has withdrawn its commitment to the 
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Kyoto conventions and reduced the importance of such 
agreement. Even the Industrialised Countries supporting hands 
to developing countries in the form of Financial support for 
infrastructural development and technology to developing 
countries in fact has given sanction to these industrialised 
countries to pollute more than levels agreed to in Kyoto 
Convention. : 


Economics of Investment 


The problems of climatic change and Environmental distress 
are not limited to the vulnerabilities alone but the hard economics 
of Nations also had its effect. The Funds starved developing 
countries can't find sources for appropriate infrastructure 
creations and acquiring of technologies for rejuvenation and 
preservation of Eco systems. While the job is made difficult due 
to financial crunch on the side, the otherside these countries are 
vulnerable to influences of MNCs and Industrialised countries, 
that further leads the developing world to catastrophic ecological 
situations affecting Environmental Security. 


As we have observed above the web of entanglements is so 
severe that it stalls all the attempts on environmental rejuvenation 
and is clearning bottlenecks for clean development and ensuring 
ecological security for sustainable human living. In а world 
where the clash points the developed versus developing and 
under developed countries, Multi-national Companies vs 
Traditional Local Communities, UN’; concepts vs Nationalistic, 
ethnic and religious grouping, environmental safety vs ego 
conflicts, free access to resources and technology vs disability 
to gain access, rich vs poor, plentifulness vs Poverty, 
aggressiveness vs docileness etc makes the task of UNEP and 
Environmentalists to cut the web of innumerable intricacies that 
haunt on the process towards ecological security, 


Overcoming these most difficult Situations by prudent 
application of diplomacy and management is an urgent need to 
avoid the impending catostrophe the earth population is going to 
have by creating as sustainable eco-system. 
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Sustainable Eco system 


A sustainable eco system in relation to human being is the 
congenial situation conducive to hold human habitation by Mother 
Earth to the optimum period a “Ното Sapien" can exist in good 
health braving all types of micro and macro dangers, 
encounterings and expected encounters both biological and non 
biological and continue to support the habitations generation 
after generations on continued basis. This congenial situation 
shall be the situations offered by Nature with its climate, air, 
water, food and supporting systems that are responsible for 
healthy growth and existence. 


Contrary Scenario 


During the last decade the vagaries of nature uprooted many 
populations in different parts of the Globe and are continuing to 
put the human population along with other Bio-Diversities on 
tensions of uprooting and annihilations. The super cyclone that 
devastated Orissa, the earth quake that devastated the state of 
Gujarat recently. The flood and drought conditions occur in 
different parts of India, landslides and hurricanes and EL-Nino 
factors are all threatening the very basic existence and 
continuance of human race. The depletion of ozone layer and 
danger of ultra violet rays is increasing day by day. The 
atmospheric temperatue in the beginning of the year was 
increased by 0.6 degree Celsius and as per scientific report it is 
expected to increase from 1.5 to 4.5 degrees in this century. The 
unbearsome temperature of different parts of the world are 
threatening the living organisms existence. 


Undue and aggressive exploitation of both non-renewable 
and renewable energy sources by the MNCs and (greedy 
industrialists and entrepreneurs escalated the release of 
Greenhouse gases and hazardous pollutants to the atmosphere 
and the air is polluted everywhere and hit human population is 
unable to breathe safely.Thick haze caused by aerosols over the 
Northern part of Indian Ocean covers 10 million kilometres with 
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ап appreciable amount of soot carbon substantially reducing 
solar radiation on the land surface and the occan this is bringing 
down photosynthesis reducing Agricultural production, 
hampering the hydrological process which governed the rainfall 
process through lesser warming of the ocean surface. 


The agricultural process without proper water harvesting 
mechanisms eroded water availablity due to over exploitation of 
ground water and it is paving for the danger for water wars 
even. 


Construction of Dams without applying of the principles of 
natural justice affecting human settlements and their economic 
access is common phenomenon for which the planners and 
administrators are responsible. 


Pollution of rivers and many surface water bodies like ponds, 
lakes and tanks through discharge of industrial effluents is a 
major crisis point. The laying, of tarred roads and cement roads 
curtailed the seepage Possibility of rain water that can recharge 
acquifers and increase ground water level flows into storm 
water drains and get wasted. Raising modern house settlements 
by filling shallow ground also hampered the conservation of 
water. The hydrological changes too brings lot of disturbances 
affecting the regular water resources. 


Bio-diversity 


The nature achieved a state of biological balance through 
millions of years evolutionary process and the nature consists of 
many webs of inter relationships.The modern genetic engineering 
process, gene transfer techniques, genetic modifications, bio- 
technological applications without proper safeguard for the safety 
original germplasm without foresight are concerns which may 
impaire the bio-diversity inducing irrevocable situations causing 
serious concern for eco equilibrium. There is a need to remember 
the Black Plague biological catastrophe occurred in Europe in 
this context. The role of Biotechnology for the creation of 
transgenic plants, ecological, food and health aspects is of 
immense important provided caution, sensitiveness and controlled 
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methodologies are incorporated.. 


The man induced deforestation in large parts of the world, 
the catastrophes from drought, cyclone, hurricanes, El-Nino 
effects, .increase in temperature and precipitation, pollution of 
rivers and sea, exposure to industrial pollutants, Bio-wastes etc. 
are threatening bio-diversity and protection of the multitude of 
plant varieties including that of the marine life. The urgent need 
of meeting the food needs of populations demands increasing the 
production food which prompts excessive use of chemical 
fertilizers spoiling the natural microbial content of land with long 
term negative implications. The degradation of marine Eco 
systems, including coral reefs and mangroves continues affecting 
the stabilization of mud flats, conservation of marine life 
including reproduction of fish. Industrial growth and raising 
some areas have denuded mangrooves which have gone unoticed 
and unrecorded. For example the mangroves at Coringa was 
identified as one of the 14 Eco systems on Indian peninsular 
coast which is now under greater threat through human 
impingement. 


The scenario provided by the multifarious interventions of 
various players knowingly or unknowingly draws a blank for the 
strident initiatives taken in the later part of the century in 
environmental issues and demands a web like action from all 
concerned to facilitate the ecological web in its original state and 
ensure a safer Eco system for the future generations. Application 
of laws and coercive methods will not help on a long term basis 
the preservation of Eco systems and laws can't help just as 
M.G.K. Menon, an eminent scientists puts it "we have enough 
laws and legislation but the question is how they are 
implemented." 


Application of Laws with conscious involvement of people 
and methodologies with peoples participation which in turn must 
be the participation of stakeholders and the people becoming the 
victims of undue exploitation of Ecology shall pay dividend in 
solving the environmental issues.This requires greater awareness 
among, people and influence of environmentalists in all spots of 
Environmental actions. The instruments of environmentalists is 
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such sharp and receptive and such can be the women instead of 
men because the women are more affected due to environmental 
interventions of exploiters and they become the stakeholders in 
terms of their own need as well as in terms of their motherly 
obligation to mankind constituting both the gender. 


The eco-system closely related with the life of women as an 
equal life partner to men and as mother of all human progenies 
without sex difference entails them with the responsibility of 
taking such initiatives that can arrest the operations affecting the 
ecological equilibrium endangering the safe and sustainable 
existence of human populations. Empowering women with 
knowledge, tools and support for a responsible action, inducir 2 
them with the spirit of recovering the Earth from all the holocaust 
made ruthlessly on it through appropriate rejuvenation methods 
and further proactive actions required to halt any further 
degradation and undue exploitation of the eco-system is the 
primary need. 


A child or even a grown up individual when cries for 
protection, the first and most lovely word comes out from the 
crier is *Mother" and like the same from the environmentalists, 
Nature lovers and by the people at large utters *Mother Earth" 
with the same affection and respect towards mother. A Mother 
is an embodiment of protection which constitutes all inputs of 
food, water, health and everything required for healthy growth 
and existence. This naturality of preservation and protection 
bestows on mother to utilize the ingredients available with nature 
like fuel, food, and water appropriately covering health and 
advancements for the sustainable existence of human 
seitlements.It is more like a Matriarchal system where Ecological 
Security was guaranteed contrary to the patriarchal systems or 
systems dominated by men where arrogance and aggressiveness 
dominates that harms the mother consequently, the whole 
Biological population. The soft but healthy motherly system with 
the natural rights of mother was attacked by coercive patriarchal 
methods world over with different degrees of variations and 
mothers are brought down in status and power ultimately into 
exploitations that eroded the healthy development of human 
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Societies. The same practice as above applied to mother earth 
and subjected to undue exploitation ultimately altering the Eco 
equilibrium placing the habitations into catastrophic situations. 


The present day cry for women empowerment and women 
rights emanates from the unfortunate natural rights violations 
and destructions done by the society due to the aggressive 
attitudes of men and suppressing the women from the original 
natural rights under the labels of psudeo women protectionist 
themes since the society’s forward run is affected as the better 
part of life is degraded, the clock is being put back even in the 
rigid societies with some sort of liberalisation and there is a big 
movement throughout world towards empowerment of women. 
This new found empowerment notion if applied by integrating 
with Mother Earth, considering it also like a women issue, the 
lobbying can result in empowering the women for the protection 
and rejuvenation of the eco-sphere. This will be a method to do 
justice to women and solve many of the rights deprived to them 
and further the women can feel proud that the environmental 
issues which have more relations to women has weighed in the 
right direction 


The women, the better-half of man is enjoying a modified 
“motherhood” extending love and affection to mankind, taking 
the Natural Reproductive rights in subtle, serene and lovable 
from without giving place for “Aggressiveness” the result of 
which is happiness and peace. After accomplishing of Natural 
reproductive rights, the women immediately takes the 
responsibility of natural Motherly right. 


The twin natural rights of Reproductive and Motherhood are 
complementary to each other. The women is the naturally born 
responsible Reproductive Agent responsible for the continuing 
human generations through a responsible partnership with male 
and after accomplishing this task reproduction the women turns 
to function as the more responsible "Mother"bestowed with the 
duties of feeding, nursing and nurturing till the child can stand in 
its own legs. The male is only a supportive Agent. This natural 
phenomenon is broken because of the Aggressive Qualities of 
men, where lust, rape and other incidental actions predominated. 
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In the same manner the supportive character of the male for the 
"mother" turned on for artificial security where money, wealth 
and power developed thereby qualities of aggressiveness were 
got inculcated among the humans. 


Weaker Sections and Weakened Sections 


As claimed women are not weaker sections. They are mois: 
stronger than men capable of absorbing the most painful shocks 
of life though outwardly notice otherwise, just as the pain at the 
birth of a child like that the Mother Earth also is powerful in 
receiving many shocks. The women becomes the victims of 
undue exploitation and the continuous historical burden created 
to control her and (also earth) put them under exploitation and 
they are got weakened. 


This weakness was the result of softness and sweetness, 
bountines and beauty shown by the natural women character 
through their passive stand, exploited cornerd by selfish intersts 
of the male. An example was pointed out in a women's journal 
"Zam-I-Raz" (Today's Women) editorial about the passive 
character of women. i.e. “Colonialism was fully aware of the 
Sensitive and vital role of women in the formation of the individual 
and human society. They considered her (women) the best tool 
for subjugation of the Nations. The imperialist in their pursuit of 
wealth and power used the peace loving, passive womenkind, 
since the women served as the unconscious accomplices of the 
power-to-be in the destruction of indigenous culture to the 
benefit of them.The passiveness associated with women 
character are cunningly used and the women fallen victims 
unconsciously at the hands of aggressive men, and in every 
stage women becomes helpless. 


Natural rights and ecological security 


In one historical episode of earlier civilisation in the story of 
Sarah and Ismail the women character and their appealing role 
such as kindness, eagerness, sacrifice and eventual achievement 
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can be sited. Prophet Ibrahim left his wife Sarah and child Ismail 
at a desert jungle (the present Mecca) in certain compelling 
circumstances. Seeing the child's thirst for water an important 
ingredient of Ecological security, the mother Sarah run around 
the hills, the kindness and eagerness was so much that it induced 
in her so much sacrifice in her ultimately “the zam zam" well of 
water got established securing the water right of the child. 


At present day the office going and factory working women 
are on an increase but the responsibility to provide food, water 
and health coverage like everything is linked with her and her 
ability. The access to fuel, food items, water, medicine and all 
needs of life is associated with her. She is the original and 
permanent source of Natural Security and any programme 
surrounding her can easly take better shape. 


Women motivation 


Women's participation and success stories in DWACRA, 
DWACUA, SHG, Vana Samrakshana Samithi's (VSS) and a 
plethora of other activities is because of the motivation and 
awareness created among them by the volunteers. The World 
Bank Chief's wife Ms. Elaien Wolfensohn in their statement 
recently at Hyderabad said "when four years back they visited 
Hyderabad the women were shy about talking about AIDS and 
use of condoms and now they are freely talking, conducting 
awareness classes and the women advances are highly 
appreciable. 


Hence if appropriate awareness and motivation of women is 
done and once they are motivated they will become the real 
instruments of transformation. 


Instead of facilitating the womenhood and motherhood the 
natural gifts to women are being neglected and subjected to a 
passive stage, the powerful women goes on getting weakened 
and turned to a mood of slumber and non productivity. If sincere 
steps are taken to awaken the slumbering the powerful energy of 
women just as the power shown by the Kumbhakarna (Brother 
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of Ravana) after awakening from his long slumber will bring 
remarkable results which no action so far could do. Being the 
women as the instrument the difficult task of cutting the web of 
eco entanglements shall be easily achieved ultimately helping 
ecological rejuvenation and preservation objecives. 


Integral Empowerment 


As, we are in the age of information Technology and most of 
the intricacies of the nature are being revealed through scientific 
knowledge, the basic empowerment of women concept should 
focus on empowering them with knowledge and technical know 
- how. The first hand scientific knowledge to women will help 
the women to break the chains of eco entanglements and help 
to achieve ecological security 


Science Study for Women 


Science study for women must be made as a must so as to 
solve the innumerable problems the human beings face in various 
fronts viz food, water, land, air, health, modern needs etc for 
leading a dignified life. Dr. Mbi. Christi Nso of Cameroon, a 
women Activist and Executive Director of National Product 
Research Foundation said “Men and Women had the same amount 
of grey matter in their heads and a nation has to utilise the 
intellectuial capacity of both for its own good and they contribute 
10 conservation of Bio diversity, protection of environment and 
ensuring food security i.e. the women is not at all inferior to men 
and they too have all natural capablity to imbibe. knowledge, 
apply it and produce results. 


To suppress superstitions and encourage the women in right 
direction for ecological security science study with the help of 
IT is to be facilitated since we are seeing in India the harassment 
meted out to wild life like snakes during "nagapanchami"days 
and sorcery issues induced by superstitions. 
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Empowering of Women as Instruments of Ecological Scurity 


The problems of ecological distress and climatic changes 
requires immediate attention with a specific formulae to achieve 
ecological safety. All the initiatives taken under UNEP, Bio- 
sphere programmes, various Governmental and Non Govern- 
mental actions lag behind to bring results since none was 
specifically empowered to achieve eco equilibrium and ecological 
security.All types regimes, protocols, both national and 
international is bringing half baked solutions making ecological 
security into constraints. Even the Clean Development 
Mechanism (CDM) of UNEP is only a Carbon Development 
Mechanism because the industrialised bigs and non industrialised 
poor could not reach effective meeting points. 


In the era of Information Technology and knowledge it is 
unfortunate that the humans are falling to ecological catastrophe 
due to half hearted approaches. To avert this impending tragedy, 
the Empowerment of Women for Ecological Security on a war 
footing is the need of an earnest initiative. Since we have 
convinced that the women are the effective instruments of eco 
rejuvenation, capable of breaking the chains of eco entanglements, 
command and use judiciously its resources, have the ability to 
shoulder responsiblities and capable of sacrifices to achieve the 
desired objectives. 


Strategy 


Think globally and act locally theme hitherto practised is less 
effective and it is providing more conflict areas and fixation. of 
responsibilities also is not successful even the Nations entering 
to agreements are withdrawing from the commitments putting 
the ecological awareness generated in the later day’of the last 
century is far from achieving. The various strategies adopted at 
different levels under UNEP supervision fails to get done the job. 
Making nobody responsible and throwing everyone into lethargic 
stage with irresponsibility is not in tune for achieving things. 
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For a safer eco-system and its rejuvenation should be 
achieved with such a strategy that can clean the decks of 
entanglements and speed up the process initiated everywhere 
instead of throwing the responsibilities to a handful of the major 
leaders and unwilling or helpless partners, the Eco-movements 
should be changed into people's movement where the responsible 
female partner man should be made as the Instruments to do this 
responsible task and save Mother Earth. 


The ineffective theme of think globally and act locally shall 
be changed to, "think, plan and act" locally involving the stake 
holders for which transferring the responsibility to women and 
using women as the instrument and empowering them to play 
their major role in all activities of the environmental related 
issues will be more rewarding. This initiatives at local level(Micro 
level), replicating in the same manner and spreading it through 
out the nuke and corner of the Nations engaging the people 
simultaneously and facilitate to metamorphoses into national 
Programmes (Macro Level) forms the second phase. In the 
same spirit various national plans should be converged to global 
level (Mega level) that will ultimately facilitate change the attitude 
of major players, brake the blocks and speed and spirit up the 
resolutions of Pollution free safer earth and Eco-systems through 
soul and physical actions and ecological security issues entan- 
gled in the web of intricacies will come out and straightened. 
The strategy shall be initiated by involving local people educating 
them about the Ecolgical systems and the danger it faces. 


In the selection of local people active women shall be 
preferred and sensitised about the whole gamut of ecological and 
livelihood intricacies and the dangers posed to sustainable 
existence due to environmental degradation. 


The identified women should be motivated and a high spirit 
of inspiration shall be generated,culminating in the formation of a 
group which shall be christened as “Livelihood and Ecological 
Security Group (Les Group) which gives the stress on the twin 
major issues to which everybody is concerned and connected. 


The above LES Group shall be inspired to look after the 
management of both livelihood and ecological security in 
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participatory manner emphasising the issue of livelihood and its 
eternal and external relation to ecology that comprises health, 
hygine, reproduction and longevity of life which the women folk 
will receive with greater interests as it is their needs. 


The Governmental Bodies and NGO's should lent its support 
by providing necessary financial assistance, manpower and all 
the operation in the local area including that of the industries 
should be brought under the purview of LES Group. 


Collective Bodies for environemental supervision and ensuring 
livelihood shall be facilitated with representatives from LES 
groups at all required level, i.e. Panchayat, Block, District, state, 
National and Global coordination centres.These LES groups 
shall be provided with sufficient teeth and responsibility and 
their value may be enriched in the following manner. 


АП ministries involved should finalise any programmes on 
recommendation of LES Bodies according to the stage involved 
i.e.from Local LES Groups to higher formations of coordinated 
or collective Bodies. To make the Ecological security issue a 
Women Empowered programme and bring tangible results, a lot 
of functional chances is required at Governmental and UN levels. 


At Governmental level it is better to have the name of the 
Environment and Forest Ministry as Ministry of Ecological 
Security and this Ministry should be headed by a women 
acquainted with the environmental issues. This Ministry should 
function coordinating and promoting LES groups with an 
effective reporting and feed back system. 


At Global level initiatives should be done under the auspicious 
of UNEP to have women to head various ecological security 
Missions and in all programmes the leaders of Women LES 
groups shall be involved along with the Governments. This 
structuralisation will go a long way to rejuvenate the eco system 
and achieving ecological security. Promoting this strategy with 
available institutions and forums of the world over is an essential 
component if mankind is intersted to save the Mother Earth. 
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Conclusion 


Towards concluding this chapter with the strong plea for an 
Women Empowered Ecological. Protection strategy to 
entanglements faced at present in environmental issues it is 
worth mentioning to tell a question raised by the women of an 
industrialised country responsible for applying Nuclear weapons 
to her national leaders to argue the effectiveness of Women LES 
Groups for Ecological rejuvenation and security that “ТЕ (US) 
subsidised with billions of tax dollars the development of the 
commercial application of the technology that has eradicated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki,where might we be today if that 
investment had gone into developing solar and other alternative 
energy technologies? (Women Pioneers for Environment, 1998- 
compl.to Prema Nandakumar) 


Finally to save posterity saying goodbye to the path of 
destruction, the movement of women infull participation for 
breaking the webs of the eco entanglements and ensuring 
livelihood cum ecological security will ultimately lead to another 
positive achievement in relation to the real concept of the UN 
Convention on the Elimination of all forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW) adopted in the year 1979, still unable 
to practise also. It must be noted that the equality specified in 
CEDAW is not equal rights but rights to be equal for which 
consideration of the biological make up of women in the natural 
contest should be understood and it must be respected.As 
elsewhere discussed in this article it is the original natural rights 
of women which got eroded at the hands of men exploiting the 
subtle serene accomplishment qualities of women. If the 
suggested strategy is adopted for the purpose of Ecological 
Secuirty this will pave for achieving the original natural rights to 
which the women is entitled to for sustainable holistic development 
of human society and also forms the basis for achieving the UN 
resolution itself. 


The charter of Humanity of the New Millennium proclaiming 
freedom, democracy, economic well being, social justice, 
tolarence and peace as universal values too holds good by 
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Empowering the women with the purpose of ensuring Livelihood 
Security and Ecological Security shall become an earnest initiative 
with a purpose and it will break the web of all sorts of eco 
entanglements. 


The 21st century with vast knowledge about Universe and 
Nature, methodolies and tools invented for macro and micro 
human interventions, decoding of human gene and biotechnology, 
advancements in various branches of sciences,the strides in 
Information Technology reducing the globe into a Global village 
provides the mankind the best opportunity to correct the harm 
done to Mother Earth by a coordinated use of all components of 
the humankind comes to its ‘common sense without further 
delay they can balance the advancements, rejuvenate the 
renewable resources, create alternatives for non renewable 
resources and correct things at local to global level by using the 
empowered women the Mother of Mankind who can master 
everything for securing the long life of its progenies ensuring 
effective ecological security. 
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WOMEN AND ENVIRONMENT 


V. SHANTHI AND N. RAJALAKSHMI 


Introduction 


The very sustenance of mankind depends on its degree of 
harmony with nature. As land and water cannot be multiplied, 
the burgeoning population can only exist by the sustainable 
management of the bio-geo-resources. Women are important 
natural managers and users. They play an essential role in the 
economic progress and its sustainability. The saying goes, and 
to quote "No one knows the realities of over-exploitation of the 
land than women who till it, carry its water, use its trees for 
food, fuel, harvest forest for healing herbs and medicinal plants 
and use their traditional and indigenous knowledge for the benefit 
of the community, in preserving species and ecosystems" 
unquote. The indiscriminate human activity created many holes 
in fabrics of our economic system. Healthy environment produces 
healthy manpower and ideal germplasm of mankind to sustain. A 
link between women and environment lies in their concern for 
providing family food security, fuel, water and health care. 
World Resources report points out the environmental conditions 
will kill one out of every five children in the poorer country of 
the world. Sustainable society is a society that lives with in the 
limits imposed by nature. In tradition, women have been drawing 
their sustenance from the surrounding environment. Water, soil 
and the earth are respected as women. The violence to the nature 
15 the violence imposed on women. The paper focuses the place 
of women and Protection of Environment. 


Women in Ecosystem Management 


Women for ages considered as important resource users and 
managers. The fabrics of agro-ecological link has intricately 
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established with the women. In developing countries woman has 
been the backbone for agriculture and accounts for about 75- 
80% of the food crops grown. About 67% of our people work in 
agricultural sector. Destruction of forest and natural cover and 
indiscriminate use of synthetic chemicals (including refrigerants 
gases) results in ozone depletion and global warming and in turn 
leads to monsoon changes and decrease in production. The 
shrinking natural resources such as cultivable land, water and 
forest cover and deteriorating environmental conditions push the 
women in developing countries to the brink of slavery. At last, 
the sustainable agriculture and rural development is at stake. The 
modern agricultural practice has greater impact on water need. 
Crop plants are more irrigation-dependent rather than resistant to 
draught. Natural varieties are replaced with the monocultures of 
high-yielding varieties. The economic benefits of such varieties 
in long run will be very much under doubt as they make agricul- 
ture more costly in terms of water requirement. It takes 435 litre 
of water to grow enough wheat to make a loaf of bread. 
Moreover, transgenic plants carrying terminator genes are often 
depend upon on high pesticide, which pollute environment and 
water bodies. A total of about 4 lakhs tones of pesticides and 
other halogenated hydrocarbons are used in India each year of 
which 55,000 tones are used in agriculture (Glasby and Roonwal, 
1995). The total annual consumption of DDT and its isomers is 
1,07,000 tones per year. These compounds are extremely persis- 
tent in environment and ocean is their ultimate repository. Rural 
agricultural practice goes downhill position due to poor yield, 
poor marketing policy, deforestation and pesticide application. 
The policy of monoculture and pesticide application spare women 
from the traditional labour. But it demands high input and high- 
tech farming. Forest covers are removed for monoculture. Con- 
sequently, green manures are replaced with quick acting syn- 
thetic fertilizers. Eventually they pollute air, land, and water 
resources. The high pesticide use also affects the natural habitu- 
ate of many plants and animals, fish, oysters, frogs, crabs, rats, 
birds, herbs, weeds, herbal plants and greens which are the 
important food for poor farmers. They are disappearing very 
fast. Synthetic fertilizers and pesticides break down the symbi- 
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otic relationship. Bhopal tragedy on Dec 3rd, 1984, still stands 
testimony for how synthetic chemicals can be directly harmful 
to man himself, besides killing indiscriminately millions of flora 
and fauna. The tragedy claimed lives of at least 16,000 people 
and leaving 5,50,000 injured. Those pesticides banned elsewhere 
in developed nations do freely sold in Third World countries 
whose main income is agriculture. When natural manure serves 
as a healthy food for crops, the artificial fertilizers serve as the 
instant painkiller. Excessive artificial fertilizers and pesticides kill 
native germs and worms, which are symbiotic companion for 
the well beings of the crop plants. Some of them concert the 
atmospheric nitrogen into the essential fertilizers and others also 
serve as natural aerating agents. Application of artificial fertiliz- 
ers encourages multiplication of unwanted and harmful micro- 
organisms and they become competitors for the survival of 
beneficial germs. Hence, usage of green fertilizers like nitrogen 
fixing blue-green algae and Rhizobium etc., will be helpful. 
Annually, 139 to 170 m.tn nitrogen is fixed biologically, while 
only 91 m.tn of fertilizer N was manufactured globally in 1996- 
97 (Rajendra Prasad, 1999). Same way replacing artificial pesti- 
cides with biopesticides like neem cake will improve the situa- 
tion. Food security not only means higher production of food 
grains but it is to increase the sustainability. It can be achieved 
through animal security, preservation of the traditional skills etc. 
The ideal blend of technological advancement with traditional 
practice will be helpful to achieve sustainability. Current crop 
plants are more human dependant and vulnerable to mutagenic 
agents. Many hybrid varieties are genetically tailored in haste and 
they are more susceptible to new pests including virus and 
bacteria that arises out of quick mutation. When time memorial 
to man, nature has been cherished with umpteen number of life 
supporting plants. Some of them are distinct salt tolerant, pest 
tolerant, winter resistant, draught resistant and so on. Women 
folk have clear knowledge about these rare germ-plasm. Govern- 
ment should come forward to exploit the traditional knowledge 
for food security and safeguard the precious plants from de- 
struction. Women hither to collecting food for her family, resort 
to purchase food or borrow money to buy food due to clearance 
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of forest cover. Low income makes rural women to work as 
hired labourers for transplanting, harvesting and weeding etc. 
They suffer from low returns for their labour and low self- 
esteem, while maintaining family food security. Making environ- 
mental assessment concepts and techniques responsive to gen- 
der-related socio-economic variables involving food and agricul- 
tural production and rural livelihood prospects, will be helpful 
(FAO). The technological development in the homeland too 
makes a kill on women by depriving them off of their labour and 
their right to avail quality water and food. The typical example is 
the living conditions of the people in the belt of leather process- 
ing units and textile industries. Many villages notably Ranipet, 
Wallaja, Ambur and Thiruppur are unfit to live due to ground 
water contamination. The mushrooming industries in the heart 
of rural areas become hostile to environment and only add 
further damages to the livelihood of women. Such industrializa- 
tion with widespread environmental deterioration largely coin- 
cides with high population densities and the breakdown of tradi- 
tional system of resource management becomes common. Farm- 
ing systems become unsustainable because of the commercial 
over exploitation of natural resources. The income of rural 
women is further reduced due to shrinking firewood, lack of 
green pasture and over all reduction in natural resources. They 
are squeezed between overburdened work and malnourishment. 
In addition, their prolonged exposure to fuming woods in poor 
ventilated kitchen makes them prone for asthma, vision defects 
and respiratory disorders. The environmental unhygienic condi- 
tion and poor knowledge of sex practice affect mostly women. 
Consequently, women become victim for environmentally and 
poverty related diseases such as malaria, TB, cholera, AIDS and 
STD. 


Rural women and ecosystem management 


Rural womenfolk evolved systems for a collective action to 
share the responsibilities to safeguard the land, water and bio- 
logical resources for sustainable use. Rural women developed 
the skill, over the years, to forecast the natural events and 
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accordingly the plant crops. It would be based on observing 
natural symbolism based on wind movement, speed, direction, 
clouds and their colour, lightening, humidity in the air, the 
behaviour of insects and animals and abnormal flowering and 
seeding of plants. For example, profuse flowering and fruiting in 
two tree species Manilkara hexandra (Sapotaceae) and Drypetes 
sepiara (Euphorbiaceae), common in Sri Lanka, would indicate 
poor rainfall amounting to draught (http://www.mssrf.org/ 
Fris9809/srilanka-ch3-d.html). Same way, small crab (‘Kakkuta’) 
coming out of cracks in a dried portion of the reservoir, would 
indicate imminent rain. Rural women's productivity has been 
multi-dimensional but totally undervalued and unrecognized. 
Women's input spreads in all spheres including farm-activities, 
home-based productivity and reproductive chores. In addition 
to their contribution as agriculture labourer, women are activel y 
involved in retail trading, marketing, seed preservation and dis- 
tribution of non-farm products. Male out-migration from rural 
areas left women with over-burden of managing agricultural 
tasks traditionally performed by man. Women become the sole 
household for decision-making. Thus, women left with no 
options but manage their animals, minor crops and household 
responsibilities. The low family income and indebtedness of 
households lead women to sell their traditional jewels and to 
borrow cash from private moneylenders at an exorbitant interest 
rates. On top of it, women are hit worst by environmental 
degradation in terms of health deterioration, malnourishment and 
penury. They become vulnerable to anti-social elements and the 
target for exploitation. Thus, women are compelled to live under 
the shadow of male domination and the ever-deteriorating social- 
moral value only worsens the situation for women. 


Most of the rural women’s input goes unnoticed due to 
gender discrimination. Their need and sufferings are uncared. It 
is understood from the fact that women represent nearly 50% of 
the adult population and 1/3 of the labour force, they perform 
nearly 2/3 of all working hours and receive only 1/10 of the 
world income and own less than 1% of the property. Monsoon 
failure, under valuation of agricultural products and diminishing 
employment opportunity, force rural women migrate to urban 
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area. These women folk ultimately loose control over their 
traditional skills to live with the nature and to protect the natural 
resources. The fitting examples are those people evacuated from 
their homelands for constructing dams, big industries, and prawn 
culture and port construction. Since. high economic value is 
attached to children, child labour, especially for female child the 
demand increases to undertake household-chores, food and fuel 
collection etc. Womenfolk are the single most force to fetch 
water for domestic use, which demands considerable time and 
energy especially in rural areas when monsoon fails. Thus, these 
additional hours cost them any chance of getting school educa- 
tion. Modernization of agriculture saves labour but the technolo- 
gies yet to reach most rural areas. Over 70 per cent of India's 
population currently derive their livelihood from land resources, 
which includes 84 per cent of the economically-active women. 


Women collect nutritious food from out side. They use 
forest for picking buds, leaves, flower, seeds, rhizomes and 
mushrooms. Women have traditional skill in collecting wild 
edible mushroom, which is one of the best food for even sick 
ones. Mushroom cultivation is integrated with rural upliftment 
programme especially meant for women. Indian council of Agri- 
cultural research and NGOs offer training and seed for cultiva- 
tion. Mushrooms have the capacity to convert large agricultural 
wastes such as straw and husks into food and manure. “Wealth 
from waste” formula is mainly centered on mushroom cultiva- 
tion. There are two types of mushrooms preferred. In cool and 
elevated regions, button mushroom (Agaricus) is cultivated. In 
warm southern region, oyster mushroom (Pleurotus) is used. 
Women cultivate these mushrooms to feed family and to gener- 
ate side income. Mushroom cultivation is done in-house. Mush- 
rooms are shade lovers, hence small sheds with bricks and 
bamboos can be raised. The oyster mushroom is best suitable in 
tropical paddy growing areas. Paddy straw is cut into small bits 
and soaked in water for few days facilitating for mushroom to 
digest the hard cell wall material by secreting a battery of 
digestive enzymes. Excess water is drained off. The straw is 
then spread to layers over one another. Each layer is sprinkled 
with spawn (mushroom seeds). Whole thing is bundled in a 
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perforated polythene bags or coconut coir bags. After two 
weeks, mushroom begin to appear and further grown for two 
more weeks after removing the outer cover. Since mushrooms 
are highly perishable, it should be consumed within a day. Тће 
cold storage facilities available in the modern era will enable the 
rural women to exploit the field fully. Since mushroom is fibrous 
and contains less sugar with sufficient mineral, it is recom- 
mended for patients with sugar complaint or coronary related 
disorders. These diseases are rising steadily in urban population 
and hence the demand goes up. Motivation the womenfolk, and 
creating confidence in them will help India to drive away the 
economic debt and enable the fair sex free from social bondages. 
In these lines, Mahathma Gandhi recommended rural self-em- 
ployment and rural-raj to make everyone including women feel 
as an integral part in promoting Indian economy. 


Women and Gardening 


Traditionally, woman has been playing a vital role for gar- 
dening. They have inherited the knowledge of preserving and 
planting the seeds according to the monsoon and climate. The 
techniques they follow are time tested for ages and utilize cheap 
available materials. Many of the garden seed varieties are pre- 
served in a dry dung cake. Dry dung cake offers excellent 
protection against most fungal and pest attack. It has been the 
practice for women to exchange the seed varieties within a 
community during planting seasons and in traditional festivals 
(Masana Kollai, a rural festival in Tamilnadu). Between 60 and 
88% of the trees in home gardens are tended by women (Ghosh, 
1995). The womenfolk use the yield as food and sell the excess 
to generate considerable income. More than 8094 of the nutri- 
tional requirement, other than carbohydrate, in many villages is 
met through gardening. In rural, the women's priority need is 
for food and therefore, they plant trees and herbs of most vital to 
their survival. Coconut, mango, jackfruit, banana, watermelon, 
cucumber, bitter guard, pumpkin, bottle guard, snake guard, 
beans, brinjal, tomato, lady's finger, drumstick, greens etc are 
few to cite. Thus, women play a vital role in preserving the 
germ-plasm pool. Banana and Moringa trees play important role 
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in every households of South India. Every parts of the banana 
tree are made use of. Banana leaves serve as green plate for 
guests. The fibres are used for making garlands. The core stem 
is the best fibre food and green bananas are cooked for curry. 
Women performing the gardening, invariably generate manure 
from agricultural refuse and other organic waste. In this way 
they help to keep the surrounding environment clean and pro- 
ductive. They also extract medicines, edible oils, gather fuels, 
and harvest leaves to feed household animals. In addition they 
help to establish green canopy for the community to get cool 
breeze and comfort. It is quite contrary to the urban situation. 
Women folk in urban area prefer to plant number of avenue trees 
and flowering herbs. Their primary interest is to establish gar- 
dening with aesthetic look. Though such plants in urban areas do 
not contribute to exchequer, they perform excellent job of puri- 
fying the polluted surroundings. Many croton varieties, cactus, 
rose, jasmine, orchids, Korean grasses etc finds place in urban 
garden. With the fast depleting germ-pool in the environment, 
gardening serves as the refugee campus for many rare varieties 
and herbal plants. Home garden directly helps women with cash, 
food, and in addition it saves precious time for women enabling 
her to perform child care and household chores. Gardens are the 
major source of vitamins and minerals in the household diets. 
They can also supply protein and energy especially when staple 
foods in short supply. Garden also includes plants, which are 
related to religious ritual. Sacred basil or Tulasi (Ocimum sanc- 
tum) is grown in almost every Hindu home. This plant apart from 
being medicinal has the property to repel snake and mosquitoes. 
The emanating vapour can ward away viral infection. It serves 
as the place of worship and paradise for honeybees and many 
rare insects to thrive. The destruction of green cover in the 
surrounding environment drives away these precious fellow 
creatures. In water abundant areas the gardening becomes syn- 
onymous to pisciculture. Garden provides good quality food. 


Women and Husbandry 


Women maintain most of the animal resources. The animal 
stock includes cattle, goat, poultry and fish. Goats are primarily 
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kept for milk, meat or as investment. Marketing these animals 
can provide revenue in addition to valuable protein for home 
consumption. Also, animals such as rabbit, guinea pig, fowl, 
bee, duck, pigeon, and silkworm are grown for various reasons. 
Most of the animals are fed with agricultural waste and by 
products. In turn they get milk, meat, manure and hide from 
them. Animals indirectly help to recycle the waste. Thus, inter- 
action of plant and animal is most vital for maintaining the eco- 
system. Existence of various life organisms help to maintain our 
ecological balance and to increase our national income. Apart 
from providing meat, milk, egg, wool and hide, they serve socio 
cultural functions e.g., dowry to bride, for ceremonial fees or as 
gifts are loans which strengthen social bonds, integration of 
livestock and farm systems is important as they transfer nutrient 
and energy between animal and crop via manure and forage. 
Presently, poultry has the potential to sever as major protein 
source for both rural and urban areas. Similarly, the White 
Revolution integrates rural and urban population for supply and 
consumption of dairy products. More than 75% of egg and milk 
produced in rural areas are consumed by urban population. 
Animal milk is the main source for the children's growth in 
young ages. It supplies the essential nutrients for growth such as 
calcium, protein, vitamins and minerals. Cattle and animal based 
agriculture serves cheap energy source and offer economic 
friendly technology. Generally they consume unwanted agricul- 
tural waste and in turn offer the valuable work force. These 
animals save grains and give milk, manure, hide and energy. 
They are the natural energy generator out of agricultural waste. 
But the modernization in agriculture has to bear the brunt of 
dwindling cattle population by means of negligence and slaugh- 
tering for meat. Food security can also be achieved through 
policies and subsidies given in agricultural sector are much 
appreciated, but the economic position of the farmers in the 
society is yet to be improved. The agricultural labour of women 
folk is yet to get the appreciation in par with their industrial 
counterpart. The role of NABARD, IRDP, FCI are very impor- 
tant to uplift the people in agriculture sector by promoting the 
food security. The role of science and technology in predicting 
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the onset of famine and rainfall will be of great help to the 
agricultural women folk. 


In India apiculture is considered as very old science practised 
by women. There are six types of bees considered useful. 
Highest yield is obtained from rock bee (Apis dorsata). Bee 
society itself is the society of women (queen bee). The male bee 
(drone) dies soon after mating with queen. Worker bees who 
also females do all the job in the colony right from feeding the 
young ones with royal jelly, collecting honey, secreting the wax 
to build and repair the hive and as sentry of the colony. Honey is 
a popular food in India and a complete food too. In various 
medicinal preparations honey is used. Honey contains predigested 
sugar, vitamins and minerals and has answer for curing number 
of diseases. Beebread made up of pollen and honey is an excellent 
protein food for infants. Honey keeping also increases crop 
production through cross-pollination. The fast depleting forest 
cover and increasing pollution, the income from apiculture is 
dwindling faster. 


Coastal Environment and Women 


Coastal environment and economics are interrelated for the 
attainment of sustainable development. Coastal zone is highly 
productive and biologically active system. Coast system attracts 
vast human-settlement due to its proximity to living- and non- 
living resources of ocean as well as maritime transportation and 
recreation. Women in coastal communities form the main labour 
force for sustainable seafood production, preservation and mar- 
keting. The fragile coastal ecosystem has been protected by 
these tender women folk by their traditional skill, deep knowl- 
edge about the coastal eco-system and through eco-friendly 
technologies. Sustainable marine farming and preservation of 
this unique eco-system can be achieved only by integrating these 
women folk at all levels. India has long coastal line of 8129 kms. 
The 2.02 sq km of the Indian exclusive economic zone is yet to 
be exploited fully. Coastlines are the area rich in minerals, 
petroleum and with vast marinecultural potential. The ever- 
increasing pollution on land bound to affect the marine flora and 
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fauna. Coastal pollution is the human introduction of harmful 
amounts of substances into water. DDT PCB's, mercury, oils 
and fertilizers are the most important pollutants. Polluting water 
body is nothing but polluting our own body. Nearly 70% of our 
own body are made up of water. It affects our hormonal, 
reproductive systems and even memory. Coastal villages are 
rapidly growing areas in our country. More people will concen- 
trate in coastal area and the pollution problems of today can only 
get worsens unless better remedial and preventive measures are 
taken. Human pathogens, bacteria, protozoa and viruses find 
place at last in polluted coastal water. They are not only spoil 
shrimps, fish, and oyster but also come back to human host after 
marine food consumption. Measurement of coliforms in water is 
used to regulate closing of shellfish beds for harvest and beaches 
to swimming. Some viruses, hepatitis A (which causes the 
potentially fatal diseases), can survive long enough in coastal 
waters to be transmitted to people mostly through raw or insuf- 
ficiently cooked shell fish. It may be possible for people to be 
infected by pathogens in seawater without going into the water 
or eating raw seafood. Bubbles from water breaking at the 
surface shoots tiny droplets up into the air, which can travel 
enough distance and can be a potential source of infection. 


Domestic sewage prapa tħe major pollutants in coastal 
areas of India. Some 4.4 km? of such waters are discharged into 
the sea in India each year. For example, Mumbai discharges 365 
Million tons of sewage effluent to the sea annually and Kolkata 
about 396 million tons. Perhaps the major problem in India is that 
only a small proportion of the sewage is treated before dis, 
charge. For example, Mahim Bay in Mumbai occupies 64 km? 
and once had healthy ecosystems with mangroves and migrating 
birds. Now it is one of the most polluted areas in the country. 
Water has high biological oxygen demand and high coliform 
bacterial counts. The near-shore water displays severe organic 
pollution during ebb tides resulting in low biomass. Mahim Bay is 
now an open sewer may affect the health of the local community 
especially women fisher. The main health hazard for human 15 
gastrointestinal diseases resulting from consumption of contami- 
nated food. Coastal water pollution leads to ruining of ecological 
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integrity and ultimately economic productivity. И leads to 
marginalization of fish workers to earn a livelihood by harvest- 
ing, processing and marketing fish. 


The poverty-stricken fishing community probably the tell- 
tale of coastal-water pollution. They are kept in perpetual indeb- 
tedness. The increase in pollution results in depletion of marine 
resources and fish-catch. Thus making the lives of large majority 
of fisherwoman miserable. Anthropogenic activities such as 
over-fishing, increased-urbanization, discharge of large quantities 
of untreated domestic wastewater, created large impact on the 
coastal fish stocks. About 0.44 km? of industrial waste are 
annually discharged into the sea around India (Glasby and 
Roonwal, 1995). It includes industries such as paper, textiles, 
chemical, pharmaceuticals, plastic, food, leather, jute, pesticide, 
oil-refineries and abattoir. It also becomes the source of heavy 
metal contamination particularly lead, zinc, cadmium and 
mercury. Mercury and cadmium are the two important metal 
pollutants. Cadmium widely used in metal platting and present in 
sewage discharge. Like mercury, it has been responsible for 
poisoning people who have eaten polluted shellfish. Another 
important pollutant is oil-spill and petroleum hydrocarbons (PHC). 
They are carcinogenic (cause cancer) and teratogenic (causing 
birth defect). Petroleum can enter coastal water by tanker 
accident, oil-well blow cuts. Coastlines are often used as dumping 
site for domestic sewage and industrial effluents. About 500 
million tones of sediment discharged into the sea each year in 
India. The Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal are subjected to large 
semidiurnal reversal of the monsoon winds. These factors also 
influence the dispersing pollutants (Glasby and Roonwal, 1995). 
Oil-spillage is very serious, but very often goes unnoticed. 
Thermal pollution compounds the problem. The diversity of 
flora and fauna is greatly altered by human activities and at the 
vicinity of power plant cooling water system. Both Ennore 
thermal power station and Tuticorin thermal power station use 
coal and hence produce 4596 of ash. The fly ash generated in 
thermal power plants is let into the marine ecosystems. Thus 
affecting the coastal wetlands and the bottom sedimentation 
producing marine biota. Because of bio-fouling and bio-corrosive 
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nature, flora and fauna are either killed by chemical treatment or 
physically removed from cooling water and subsequently 
destroyed. Thus, the continuation elimination of sea wealth does 
happen. Thermal pollution, chlorine treatment and fly ash 
contaminations are very few to cite. More than adult organisms, 
young ones, larvae, egg are more affected. The breeding 
environment can be totally destroyed. Usually the thermal out fall 
of the cooling condenser in power plant has been set 7-10 °С of 
the intake water temperature. The temperature difference can 
create greater havoc especially in the lives of young ones. 
Thermal and chemical pollution of coastal water leads to species 
selection and domination. The best example is fouling 
communities at the forebay and other conduits of power plant 
cooling tunnels. With the increase in nuclear applications, coastal 
water slowly letting into the trap of being contaminated by 
radioactive elements through power plants, nuclear submarines 
and nuclear arsenals. Radiation from these sediments spoils our 
hereditary records (DNA). It may leads to birth defect for not 
only marine forms but ultimately in human beings. In addition, 
the severity of radio-nuclides is amplified by the co-presence of 
chemical toxicants and thermal pollutants. There are evidences 
of depletion of fish stock and decline in fish-catch. This has 
immediate effect on the income of coastal women fishers. In 
fact, the catches from the artisan sector in India has decreased 
from 8,70,000 tones in 1971 to 2,97,000 in 1997. The catch rate 
has reduces from 9.5 tone/craft/year 1971 to 3.9 tone/craft/year 
1997. The contribution of the artisan fishing sector to the total 
marine fish production has decreased from 78% to a mere 11%. 
There are about 0.5 million coastal artisan fishers, which is 
about 75% of the total active marine population. Thus, 75% of 
the fishers produce only 11% of the total marine production 
(Vivekanandan and Rajagopalan, 1999). Overall, there is a scope 
of improving the livelihood of fishing women along the coastal 
line by preventing indiscriminate discharge of industrial and 
urban wastes, which reduce the fish catch. Mass mortalities of 
various organisms including dolphin, whales and seals were 
commonly found in contaminated marine region. Environmental 
contamination is known to affect immune function of various 
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organisms and thereby lead to mortality. 


Educating the women fisher folk about the environmental 
impacts on marine organisms will attract immediate remedial 
measures. In fishing communities, males are involved fishing 
while females is engaged in post-harvest works. Since, fishing 
is no more lucrative, the male members migrate to different 
places for occupation, leaving behind the females who ultimately 
takeover both fishing and post-harvest work. Pichavaram fish- 
ing hamlet is the typical example wherein the women are doing 
fishing, marketing and house-keeping without rest and they 
work round the clock. Industrial pollution and declining of 
mangrove vegetations are the root cause in weakening the fish- 
ing sector. Mangrove vegetation is the part of coastal eco- 
system, which is more vulnerable to human destruction from 
where the fisher women derive their fuel and medicine. Immedi- 
ate action is needed to preserve the natural fence which is also 
the cheap source of increasing the pisciculture. India harbours 
7% (6740 km) of the world's mangroves. Its habitat destruction 
affects floristic composition. Mangrove forests composed of 
various species of plants and fishing woman make a great 
economic utility on them. The timber of Avicennia officinalis 
and A. alba has high calorific value, terminate resistant and also 
rich in tannin. Аугсепта spp is very good source for fodder. 
Fruits of Sonneratia acida and Cynometra ramiflora are used as 
food. Other species such as Acanthus illicifolium, Pongamia 
pinnata have medical value for elephantiasis, rheumatism, fever 
and gout. In addition, mangrove forest resists ocean cyclone, 
check soil erosion, encroachment of sea and provide breeding 
ground for fish and waterfowls. Thus, as a natural chest, man- 
grove preserves the germ-plasmic pool. Its judicious utilization 
and preservation has significant bearings on the socio-economic 
development of fishing folk. The Sunderban mangroves are well 
known. In Tamilnadu, Ennore, Muttukadu, Pitchavaram and 
Vedaranyan of Cauvery delta, harbour mangrove spots. Man- 
grove should be regarded as life-sustaining silvi-agri-aquaculture 
complexes and can be conserved by declaring them "sanctuar- 
ies". Water resources in a mangrove forest system is highly 
productive in terms of fish productivity, wood and serves as 
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natural milieu for detoxification of pollutants.. Two-third of the 
fish caught worldwide are hatched in the tidal zones. The annual 
yield of fish in India is 5.4 million tones of which 60% comes 
from the estuaries and mangrove regions. The Sunderban man- 
grove of the West Bengal alone yields over 30,000 tones of fish, 
prawns and crabs. The litter from mangrove provides an impor- 
tant base for food webs that support fishes and prawns. 
Pitchavaram mangrove located 250 km south of Chennai city is 
one of the mangrove swamp of India with high productivity of 
about 8 tones of organic plant detritus hectare/year. The sea- 
sonal variation of crabs, prawn and fish is correlated with 
decomposing mangrove leaves. This emphasizes the importance 
of developing tropical mangrove estuaries for enhancing the 
fishing resources (Rajendiran and Kathiresan, 1999). It harbours 
precious life forms and serves as natural gene-bank. Of the 35% 
mangrove plant species 9 are critically endangered, 23 are en- 
dangered, 3 are vulnerable. Conservation, preservation and af- 
forestation of mangroves will be useful for efficient use of water 
resources for sustainable economic returns. Due to urbanization 
and industrialization of coastal zones, the fishing communities 
are marked by low-incomes, poor health and literacy. It is true 
from the fact that the level of child mortality and school drop- 
outs is high in this community. Fortunately, Mandal Commission 
recommended the inclusion of most fishing communities in the 
schedule of tribes so as to remove the anomaly between the 
bounty of wealth that lies before them at sea and the sordid lives 
on the fringes of the land. 


The access of fishing women to modern technique can help 
to come out from the shadow of poverty. They are ever daunted 
with thrashing cyclones and grinding poverty. A study of cy- 
clones/ depressions formed in the Bay of Bengal from 1891-1986 
over a period of 95 years depict that about 126 were severe 
(IMD info). Heavy damage to life and property is a recurring 
phenomenon in the coastline. Thus, educating the concerned 
fishing women will minimize the loss to the life and property. 
These people also need to be taught to exercise control over local 
resources. Fishing communities see themselves as children of 
the sea and respecting the "mother sea" with innate natural duty. 
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Hence, it is the duty of scientific communities to create aware- 
ness of the latest techniques and provide them with cost effec- 
tive tools so as to prevent them from falling in to debt trap. The 
marine biomass on which they depend for a livelihood is also at 
the various stages of depletion. Banking sectors and NGOs can 
play a role in educating and financing this community. Over 
exploitation of ground water in coastal areas leads to saline 
intrusion. Hence, women fisher folks spend lot of time to get 
drinking water. Environment economists are interested in com- 
mon property or open access resources, where any one can 
extract or harvest the resources freely from and none one 
recognizes the full cost of using the resources. Extractors con- 
sider only their own direct and immediate cost not the cost to 
others. Its depletion accelerates the scarcity and for which 
everyone has to bear the scar. Government should come for- 
ward to set up monitoring community consisting of women. 
Desalination plants and rain harvesting tanks need to be set for 
the benefit of local women fisher folk. The economic develop- 
ment lies in what we leave ultimately for the younger generation 
and how pristine pure the environment is. 


Fishing people and coastline dwellers live under the spec- 
trum of ecological and cultural diversities. Coastal-culture im- 
pregnated in them includes stone-carving, ship making, water- 
sports and making coir and nets out of environmentally friendly 
indigenous materials, need to be encouraged and preserved. 
Conserving coastal areas of archaeological importance and es- 
tablishing exhibitions of such kind, will be useful. These local 
people have thorough knowledge on the thousands of species of 
fish, turtle and fowls about their behaviour and breeding. Their 
skilled manpower can be exploited in ornamental fish cultivation, 
preparing fish seed, teaching the school children for swimming, 
diving, fishing etc. Educating the women fisher-folk and general 
public about coastal-injuries inflicted by environmental pollution 
including indiscriminate disposal of polythene bags, cups, wa- 
ter-bottles and liquor containers on the beach, will be the need of 
the hour. Such educational activities have to be incorporated 
right in the school curriculum and also in the informal education 
(Shanthi and Vasantha, 1999). 
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Women and biodiversity 


India is one of the twelve mega diversity areas of the world 
with over 45,000 wild species of plants and 77, 000 wild species 
of animals recorded, together this comprises about 6.5% of the 
worlds known wildlife. According. to Khoshoo (1994), India has 
over 1,08,276 species of bacteria, fungi, plants and animals 
already identified and described. The biological wealth of India is 
indeed a valuable asset to be managed prudently. There are over 
53 million tribal people belonging to 550 communities. India has 
one of the largest protected areas in the world. Besides the 
national parks and sanctuaries, eight biodiversity-rich areas have 
been designated as biosphere reserves to conserve representative 
ecosystems. Five of the protected areas have been designated as 
world heritage sites under UNESCO's World Heritage List. Six 
wetlands have been designated under the Convention of Wet- 
lands of International Importance especially as Waterfowl Habi- 
tat, generally referred as the Ramsar Convention. Additionally 11 
wetlands have been identified for intensive conservation and 
management (http://www.undp.org/tcdc/bestprac/agri/cases/ 
india l.html). There are three mega centres of endemic 
biodiversity in India, namely Western Ghats, Eastern Himalaya 
and Western Himalaya. There are 25 micro-endemic centres in 
India. The total endemic taxa of flowering plants in the country 
consists of about 148 endemic genera and 5,725 species of 
which 3, 471 taxa in the Himalaya, 2015 taxa in peninsular India 
and 239 taxa occur in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Women 
attach special interest оп important plants and grow them in 
temples апа in ‘Sacred Grooves’. 


Biodiversity helps to maintain the essential ecological pro- 
cess and life supporting system on which mankind and its 
economic growth depends. Bio-diversity conservation and sus- 
tainable utilization are the integral part of food security. Storage 
of germplasm can prevent plant from complete elimination due 
to human activity. Proper patenting method will ensure our 
farmers the right over indigenous plant. И also prevents our 
resources being fallen in foreign hands and further misuse. Plant 
derives all its nutrients from air, soil, water. But the dramatic 
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changes in environment coupled with uncertain climate put food 
security in peril. The disappearance of many plant varieties and 
germplasm indicates all not so favourable for secured food in the 
present trend. Avenues for women to have access to informa- 
tion, education, Science and Technology will enhance their skill 
and opportunities in preserving the environment. Also, it is 
necessary for women to remain largely at all levels of policy 
formulation in natural resource management, conservation and 
utilization. Their traditional skill and expertise should be incorpo- 
rated in decision-making. 


Before the advent of the colonial rule, tribal and local com- 
munities managed forests. They generally use the wood and non- 
wood forest product in a sustainable manner; since they ob- 
served simple lifestyle and their wants were few. From the 
middle of the last century, the management of the forest became 
the responsibility of the government forest departments. The 
gaps in the conservation of microorganisms, algae, lichen, bryo- 
phytes and pteridophytes are immense. The largest number of 
species yet to be described will occur among invertebrates and 
microorganisms. 


Although the environment with its natural resources pro- 
vides the basis for both women's and men's livelihood, tradi- 
tionally women have been using indigenous plants, herbs. Ulti- 
mately the loss of habitats and biodiversity affects the most 
underprivileged people, the majority of them are women. Poor 
women are left with no choices but to exploit natural resources 
for survival in spite of their interest in biodiversity consider- 
ations. 


Men are generally responsible for land preparations such as 
clearing and ploughing the soil. Women are responsible for 
sowing, hoeing, and harvesting, weeding, food processing and 
storage and seed selection. Women are the traditional caretakers 
of species diversity. But men are more concerned with convert- 
ing these resources into cash. 

Women are dependent on forest for their survival and they 
have built up significant experience in the sustainable use of 
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forest resources and have considerable knowledge of forest 
biodiversity. 

FAO's publication *Gender – the Key to Sustainability and 
Food Security" states “Rural women in developing countries 
hold the key to many of the planet's agricultural systems for 
food production, seed selection and protection of agro 
biodiversity. Women using diverse wild and indigenous species 
often use home gardens as experimental plots. Research in home 
gardens in one single village in Thailand revealed 230 different 
plant spices, many of which had been rescued from a 
neighbouring forest before it was cleared". 


Although the conventions on Biodiversity and Climate (CBD) 
and agenda 21, approved at the Earth Summit ( Rio de Janeiro, 
June 1992), refers to (ће need for taking into consideration the 
gender dimensions of environmental protection, the issue has not 
received the required attention. The Global Convention and Bio- 
logical Diversity (CBD), which has now been ratified by 172 
countries contains the following statement: “ Recognizing the 
vital role that women playing the conservation and sustainable 
use of biological diversity and affirming the need for the full 
participation of women at all levels of the policy making and 
implementation for biological diversity conservation." 


India has institutional infrastructure for ex-situ preservation 
of plants, forest, farm animals and fish. The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR) has established the national bu- 
reaus of plant, animal and fish genetic resources. The National 
Bureau of Plant Genetic Resources (NBPGR) has established 
with the assistance from the US Government. It is one of the 
largest repositories for the conservation of seeds of economic 
plants in the world. Indian national gene bank, established by 
NBPGR, have over a great number of accessions of diverse 
crops kept safely under long-term storage to gene banks at 20 
°C. The National Plant Tissue Culture Facility and Cryo-preser- 
vation facility exist to preserve vegetative propagules and endan- 
gered plant species. Active collections are held at 30 national 
active sites for multiplication, evaluation and distribution. Every 
year bureau scientists add 8,000 to 10,000 seed samples through 
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planned explorations. Besides these collections of seed materials, 
nearly 50,000 seed material are introduced from abroad annually 
and distributed to user scientists through quarantine inspection. 
The M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation, an NGO organiza- 
tion, selected specific location from Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, and Kerala for its Community Biodiversity Study 
Programme. Through this programme, scientists collected indig- 
enous germplasm available within these areas. Apart from the 
foundation's collection, interested NGO's are also sending valu- 
able seed collections from their locality. During the 1997-98 
periods, the number of accessories in the community Gene Bank 
has been increased to 679, which comprises cereals, millets, and 
pulses, endangered and medicinal plant species (http:// 
www.undp.org/tcdc/bestprac/agri/cases/india l.html). 


Women play an important role in recovering wastelands. 
Motivation of womenfolk, on an experimental basis in six dis- 
tricts of Tamilnadu, bore positive response (Nirupama, 1994). 
The wastelands ware converted into the source of fuel wood, 
fodder and income. Same way, a major awareness programme 
met with good response in case of Nilgiri Biosphere Reserve. 
Motivation women folk certainly helpful to preserve our green 
wealth. 


According to (http://www.thp.org/reports/indiawom.html) 
the studies carried out at MSSRF, the available literature on 
gender and biodiversity provides the following indications: 


D *Men and women have different kinds knowledge and 
information about plants and animals, in part because they 
have different tasks in farming and in providing income and 
goods for their households. 


е In many societies, women are mainly responsible for seed 
selection and storage, as well as for exchanging seed and 
ensuring that local agro-biodiversity is preserved. 


s Both men and women preserve their native plant and animal 
species. The motivating factors, however, may differ. Men 
tend to be more inserted in the market value of the species, 
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while women may be more interested in their cooking and 
nutritional value. In areas where there is out-migration of 
men leading to the feminization of agriculture, women tend 
to conserve a wide range of food and medicinal plants for 
ensuring household food and health security. 


The ways in which men and women have traditionally 
managed their seeds, plants and animals are fast changing. 
Government agricultural policies often lead to a change in 
dietary habits, resulting in tribal and rural families abandon- 
ing their traditional foods. This 15 particularly true in India, 
where the extensive public distribution system of the cen- 
tral and state governments generally concentrates on the 
supply of rice and wheat. Dietary changes also take place 
when tribal families lose access to non-wood forest prod- 
ucts in habitats declared as protected areas. 


While women probably constitute the largest group of 
farmers who have conserved and improved agrobiodiversity, 
they often have no property rights to land. Also, they tend 
to be bypassed by development schemes relating to 
biodiversity. Women's universities, Home Science colleges 
and other educational institutions catering to women's needs 
seldom include biodiversity as a field of specialization. 


The fast-growing literature on Intellectual Property Rights 
(IPR), sui-generis systems of plant variety protection and 
Farmer's Rights also reveals a lack of gender sensitivity in 
relation to the issues under discussion. There is practically 
no literature dealing with gender and IPR. 


A few studies that directly deal with gender and plant 
breeding contain a narrow focus, such as wild food collec- 
tion and land race selection, with no broader interest in 
management systems. These studies often contain no com- 
parison with the situation for men. 


Ihe evidence within the literature dealing with plant ge- 
netic resources, whether wild or domesticated, when dis- 
aggregated by gender, presents generally overwhelming 
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evidence of clear gender dimensions of labour, knowledge 
and management. The same is true of agro-biodiversity in 
home gardens, forests and cultivated and fallow land. It is 
therefore surprising that the insights gained from over two 
decades of analysis of farm households and gender rela- 
tions are not being applied critically to research on 
biodiversity". 


MSSRE case studies in Kerala, TamilNadu, Orissa, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Mizoram and the Lakshadweep islands, where distinct 
ecosystems and biological diversity is currently under threat, 
summarize the gender dimensions in biodiversity management 
component as follows: 


In the Wayanad district of Kerala, men prepare the land and 
select the paddy seed. Occasionally, older women may help, but 
women in general are not allowed to do so. Weeding, protecting 
plants from insect damage, harvesting and winnowing is mainly 
done by women. Both men and women jointly carry out post- 
harvest activities. While men make bundles of harvested crop, 
women carry them to the threshing yard .In cleaning and drying 
the grains, women work alongside men. But men alone are 
involved in seed storage. The young and middle-aged women are 
not especially involved in the seed selection and storage of 
paddy; it is the selection and storage of vegetable seeds that rests 
with them. However, women are allowed to select and store 
vegetable seed and tend the vegetable garden. Sowing of veg- 
etables is normally done during the month of kanni (August- 
September); during this period women eat very well and proceed 
with full stomachs to the fields for showing. Women use paroth 
leaves to protect the vegetables garden from pest attack. Since 
all seed material is considered sacred, menstruating women are 
not allowed near any kind of seed storage. Despite oppressive 
concepts of pollution and purity to which women аге subject, 
they do have a say in choosing which varieties of paddy are to be 
cultivated and which fields. 


Women take care to grow some important medicinal plants 
in their household premises. Both women and men of Kurichiyas, 
a tribal community, Have preserved the habitats for several 
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species of medicinal plants species to make winnowing pans, 
baskets, grain storage units, umbrellas, mats bows and arrows, 
and these activities are carried out by men since they are consi- 
dered too strenuous for women. 


Most agricultural activities, including land preparation, are 
jointly done by women and men. Ploughing is generally men's 
work but women also use the plough and there is no taboo 
against this activity. In the same vein, women are absolutely 
prohibited from entering the sacred grove of seven deities at 
Mettuvillaram. 


Women are responsible for seed drying, cleaning, selection 
and storage. Giving seeds in the correct quantity for sowing is 
the women's responsibility. For a mixed crop field, the women 
mix different crop seed material in correct proportions. Broad- 
casting and sowing are normally carried out by men in the early 
morning as women are busy with household work. 


So, a clear division of gender roles may merely exist because 
of the conflicting demands on women's time. Transplanting and 
weeding are women's jobs and this is significantly higher than 
that of men. Both women and men participate in harvesting and 
threshing. Women have developed simple selection and storage 
methods for all the food grains. The red earth coat, according to 
the women, acts as pest repellent. In the Kolli Hills, women 
pointed out that the seeds of all grains are dried under the sun. 
They are confident enough to say that the seed viability will be 
maintained if dried seeds are kept in air-tight containers. A 
women uses the traditional wisdom and knowledge acquired 
from her mother, older siblings and elders. She preserves part of 
the harvested grains as seed material for future use. Thus, 
consciously or unconsciously, women contribute towards the 
conservation and maintenance of crop genetic diversity. (http:// 


www.thp.org/reports/indiawom,html). 


Women and herbal medicine 


Medicinal plants are sustainable natural resources and the 
major therapeutic agent to alleviate ai!ents for most of the 
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human population. Medicinal plants not only help to cure the sick 
but also purify the surrounding environment. Herbal medicine in 
India functions mainly by oral traditional practice and also by 
classical theoretical foundations lay down by Ayurveda, Siddha, 
and Unani. The traditional practice rests wih people who consti- 
tute 75% of the Indian population living in about 5,76,000 
villages. Today we witness а renewed interest in the field of 
traditional medicine, since most of the allopathic practice results 
in resistance of germs. It is widely believed that ‘green medi- 
cines’ are safe and more dependable than the costly synthetic 
drugs many of which have adverse side effects. History reveals 
that India has been the place of rich natural resources, know- 
ledge and wisdom. Most of the simple ailments and those spe- 
cially related to women are managed by women as home rem- 
edies which included many spices and condiments such as 
cumins, turmeric, pepper, coriander, curry leaves, ginger, pep- 
per, garlic, tamarind, tulsi etc. The oral traditional practice 
includes 5000 plants and a large number of tribal communities 
(ethnomedicine) who posses a precious knowledge of treating 
ailments and cuts. Rejoining of bone-fracture and muscle at 
Nahri and Puttur of Andra Pradesh by a traditional family is one 
such example. Herbal medicine is still considered the best for 
treating AIDS and cancer. With the habitat loss and over exploi- 
tation of medicinal plants and pollution, many precious herbs are 
fast disappearing. The involvement of local communities, espe- 
cially women folk, is necessary to conserve the precious gene- 
pool. The ethno-medical park- essentially a living collection of 
medicinal plants known to the local people is felt necessary. The 
knowledge base of food and medicinal use of wild plants had 
gradually been buit up and was passed on one generation to 
another, verbally. This knowledge was essential to manage 
draught and epidemics. Women also derive income in collecting 
and supply of the wild herbs from nearby forest. The destruction 
of forest cover not only reduces their income and also threatens 
the very knowledge base they built up over the time with untired 
observations. 
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Impact of Globalization 


Globalization is an important facet of new economic policy 
(NEP). Patent policies agreed on global level took heavy toll on 
the innocent Indian farmers, especially women. The time tested 
genetic resources of our country (including turmeric and neem) 
have been stolen away in the international arena (Chandra and 
Kumar, 1999). The poor literacy and the age-old custom of the 
agricultural sector unable to make the best of the globalization 
process. “Transgenic plants”, seeds carrying "Terminator gene" 
and the blind agricultural practices supported by heavy synthetic 
fertilizers become thread to the indigenous plants and pushed our 
traditional womenfolk to the rim of extinction. The agricultural 
sector in which the producers have no control over his product 
becomes liability to the farmers. Mass migration and fast chang- 
ing fertile land into fallow land, become inevitable. Our agricul- 
tural sector has been evolved in tune with nature and our farmers 
need adequate knowledge about the scientific advancement to 
use them effectively with out affecting the rural harmony. 


Women and Population 


Population growth is the central cause for environmental 
degradation and women certainly have a say in it. Overburdened 
with population explosion, our land resources are already at the 
verge of destruction. Our country faces the challenge of feeding 
about one billion mouths surviving in a narrow territory. Many 
developing countries are faced with challenges of making a 
balance between population burst and providing food security. 
Sustainable economy can be achieved out of symbiosis between 
society and environment. It is well known that rural women's 
socio-economic status and productive and reproductive roles 
have decisive impact on population dynamics and on fertility 
levels in particular (POPIN, 1994). Same way, the women's 
status and their roles in relation to environmental conditions are 
interrelated. The overall fertility levels in India are 34 children 
per 10 women. The socio-economic insecurity of these rural 
folk only forces them to have sufficiently large number of 
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children to ensure for a network of people to assist them eco- 
nomically and socially. Contrarily, the situation in the urban area 
is different as most of the working couples opt for one or two 
children. Large expenditure for higher education, lack of time to 
look after children and unemployment problems in urban areas 
probably forces the working parents to opt for birth control. 
The right choice could be to have programme that provide health 
care, health education, sex education social security, which are 
based on freedom of choice (http://www.dsausa.org/archive/ 
fem/rideco.html). Wrong methods of enforcing population poli- 
cies may intrude in to the reproductive rights and health of 
women. Therefore any enforcement in the name of religion or 
Govt. Family Planning Programme should be based on the 
women's need in the current situation. Childhood marriage is 
common in rural areas and the socially imposed custom mostly 
affects females from educational opportunity and social indepen- 
dence. In fact 30% of the Indian females between 15-19 are 
married. Child delivery during adolescence poses significant 
health risk (http//www.worldbank.org/html/extdr/hnp/popula- 
tion/iwhindia.html). India is one of the few countries where 
males significantly out number females, and this imbalance have 
increased over time. India's maternal mortality rates in rural 
areas are among the world's highest. From global perspective, 
Indian accounts for 19 per cent of all live births and 27 percent 
of all maternal deaths. The need of the hour is to focus on 
gender-responsive population policies and programme condu- 
cive to the goals of sustainable agricultural and rural develop- 
ment. Human capital is a fundamental prerequisite to economic 
development. Healthy, educated, trained motivated and dedicated 
womanpower will not only accelerate development process but 
will also make it equitable and just. 


Health Condition of the Modern Women in the Present 
Environment 


Poverty, environmental degradation and women's health are 
closely related. Environmental risk in home and workplace may 
have profound impact on women's health because of their 
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different susceptibilities to the toxic effects of various chemi- 
cals. Women being the secondary citizen in the eyes of society, 
their reproductive health is the neglected lot. In the male domi- 
nated society, women become vulnerable to get chores of sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases, abortion, contraception, child birth and 
50 on. The uneven sexual desire gives rise to prostitution, which 
is much exploited in economically weaker sectors. Women are 
considered as product for recreation. In male dominant society, 
female prostitutions are predominant who are compelled to go 
for sexual acts with many reasons and finally end up with 
diseased life. Sexual urge is natural but when it becomes socio- 
economic-agreement if it is legalized as marriage. It implies who 
can have intercourse with a single man with a assurance of 
economic security to produce child which will be the ultimate 
heir of his property. But if women go for intercourse without 
such agreement, they are named as prostitute, while the counter- 
parts are not blamed. Females are highly affected and biased 
sexually, Economically weaker sections are highly affected by 
the problems related to intercourse, pregnancy and contracep- 
tive side effects. Also deaths and illness from reproductive 
causes are high among poor women. It generally happens in a 
society where women are disproportionately poor, illiterate and 
politically powerless. Rural women are physically weak and the 
repeated child birth increases the maternal mortality. About 80% 


of dowry death and 80% of dowry harassment occurs in the 
middle and lower strata. 


Status of women in India 

Infant mortality rate 75/1000 live births 
Maternal mortality rate 570/100,000 live births 
Female literacy 58% 

Female school enrolment 47% 

Earned income by females 26% 

Underweight children 53% 


Гога! fertility rate 3.4% 
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Women in government 696 

Contraception usage 44% 
Low birth weight babies 33% 
Women in domestic work 98% 
Women in unpaid work 6094 


Anemia in pregnant women 50-90% 


Modernization of kitchen is a boon for the working women 
but at the same time it becomes setback in long run. The modern 
gadgets such as washing machine, grinders, mixies, computers 
and robots set relief for women between the domestic chores 
and official duties but make women deprived of physical fitness 
and ultimately push them medically unfit. In adequate physical 
exercise and mounting tension drive women folk vulnerable to 
heart disease and difficulties in childbirth. The freedom given by 
the modern gadgets also forces women to seek for a job to make 
use of the partly available time. Proper training and education 15 
needed for modern women to remain healthy. The condition of 
the most women is pathetic as they toil between part-time jobs. 
which are under-paid and domestic chores in addition to repro- 
ductive and childcare. Such untraditional load paves way for 
new problems such as nuclear families, need of créche, home 
for aged, working women’s hostel and additional security for a 
working women at a distance place. Computerization of various 
industries and institutions also forces women folk to sit in a 
defined posture for a prolonged period, which can ultimately 
result in eye ailment and back-pain. The working environment 
for women folk especially pregnant women needs special рый 
sideration. The concept of maternal and paternal — 
compulsory créche at nearby working places gains popularity. 


Modern women encounter newer problems with the chang- 
d synthetic chemicals for 


ing environment. Transgenic plants an 9 y 
pest management and food preservatives/ additives enter s 

the market before validated for their ecological са је 
Drugs used Гог family planning are introduced in haste. This 1s 
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high time for women to have deeper scientific knowledge to 
distinguish well from evil. Workingwomen depend more on 
ready made food and have lost control over their own traditional 
skill. It leads to fatigue, obesity and congenital disorders. Adul- 
teration and synthetic chemicals enter into the daily life. The 
knowledge of women is must to keep away those spurious and 
dangerous items away from family. Though scientific advance- 
ment produces vaccines and antibiotics, pathogens like plague, 
malaria, and small pox do make successful comeback. The 
congested dwellings and inadequate sanitary facilities make city 
а breeding ground for various ailments. Mosquito menace is the 
single most trouble and the chemicals used as repellants are no 
` more the angels for the young mothers and children. The various 
chemicals sprayed as controlling agents and effluent from indus- 
tries and hospital wastes wipe out the immunity in the already 
emaciated women. The surrounding pollution soon becomes the 
genetic pollution of her own body and becomes potential threat 
for cancer and also capable of corrupting the genetic records of 
the future generation. The various chemicals unfriendly to the 
environment destroy the ozone protective layers causing danger- 
ous rays to penetrate pregnant women causing skin cancer and 


the non-degradable plastics adorning the beverages and food 
packages. They also cover the sunlight energy harvesting areas 
of the plants (leaf surfaces) and prevent them from making food. 
In olden days women were taught to draw Kolam out of rice 
powder in order to care the smallest lives such as ants. But 
today, women need to be trained to Segregate the waste so that 
animals live on garbage will not be met with death penalty by 
eating away the synthetic waste such as polythene bags. Re- 
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plastics from dead cattle. 


Human rights relating to the environment are set out in basic 
human rights treaties and include (http://www.pdhre.org/rights/ 
women and environment.html): 

• The human right to a safe and healthy environment. 
* The human right to the highest attainable standard of health. 
• The human right to ecologically sustainable development. 


* The human right to an adequate standard of living, including 
access to safe food and water. 


• The human right to freedom from any type of discrimination. 


* The human right to safe working conditions, Including ad- 
equate safeguards for pregnant and lactating women. 

* The human right to education and information, including 
information relating to links between health and the environ- 
ment. 

* The human right to full and equal participation in environ- 
mental decision and policies affecting one's community, at 
the local, national and international levels. 

• The human right to share in the benefits of scientific progress. 


* The human right of the child to live in an environment 
appropriate for physical and mental development. 


Working Environment of Women and Gender Inequality 


Women are exploited continuously both inside and outside 
the home. Being treated as secondary citizens, women form bulk 
of the illiterate lot. More than 90% of them force to find refuge 
in unorganized sector. In fact, women are the preferred sex in 
this sector because they are vulnerable socially and economi- 
cally. These women, engulfed in unawareness, and prone for 
exploitation. We have about 325 million people below poverty 
line, of which women from agricultural sector constitute more. 
The labour force in this sector is characterized by high incidence 
of casual labour, low wages at very uneconomical return. There 
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is a total lack of job security, social security and other benefits. 
They work under unsatisfactory working conditions and with 
occupational health hazards. These people are not covered by 
medical care. Women often work without safety device and 
under conditions prone for frequent accidents. They lack pro- 
tection from existing labour legislation. The earnings meet the 
hand-to-mouth needs and saving is alien to this sector. A 
married Indian woman spends about 6-10 hours in market work: 
but paid 50% lower than what men get for the same job. Clearly, 
women's work force is underestimated and sex biased. A recent 
study conducted in Rasipuram Taluk, Tamilnadu along women 
from weaving community, sets typical example for it. 
Unorganised sector follows no rigid wage limit, no stipulated 
time schedule and no compulsory educational qualification. 
Women find this sector a refuge amidst of compelling economic 
needs. The vulnerable women are lured by the "time flexibility" 
and ultimately sink under the burden of mounting domestic 
chores in addition to market activities. Most rural women func- 
tion under malnourished condition and further weakened by the 
reproductive role. The seasonal work natures in unorganized 
sector enable women to allocate time between child bearing and 
household chores. This mounts a crushing pressure on women's 
health that already suffer from physical and mental strain. Thus 
women become slave and silent force in unorganized sector. 
They unable to voice for their rights as they are not organized. 
Hence, incorporation of suitable legal, medical, economical, and 
social care in this sector is the need of the hour. In this aspect, 
NGOs can play a role to develop suitable training, Adult Educa- 
tion Programmes, balwadies, medical and legal care for these 
unprotected force. Commercial banks in rural areas and elec- 
tronic media can provide both money-power and create aware- 
ness among those socially suppressed sex. India has large rural 
sector (76% of the country's population) for potential bio- 
industrial. development. The information villages modelled by 
M.S.Swaminathan Research Foundation, the efforts taken by 
State Government to bring farmers and consumers under the 
single umbrella of Uzhavar Sandhai, the scientific advancement 
in the area of germplasm preservation and improvement are the 
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boost for achieving food security. The food is the combination 
of air, soil, and water as ingredients cooked by plants under 
ozone-filtered sunlight. By keeping the pollution free environ- 
ment we allow them to cater the needs of mankind. 


In almost every country, women are poorer and less edu- 
cated than men and has fewer political and legal rights. This 
inequality has greater consequences for any effort to reduce 
poverty and environmental degradation. The recognition of 
women's participation in the development process first came 
into light when United Nation's "Decade for Women" in 1975 
was launched. The idea was to maximize the utilization of 
domestic human resources and to ensure the benefits reaches 
without sex bias. Women are only 27% of the total paid workers, 
they are 60% of the unpaid family workers, and 9876 of those 
engage in domestic work. The inequalities in all spheres is the 
result of gender bias, requires correct measurement or indicator 
to estimate the development in which lies the gender differences. 
The central point of economic theory is the *Homoeoeconomics" 
in which all class and gender difference are erased from analy- 
sis. The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and 
Human Development Report (HDR) for the year 1995, focused 
on gender disparities in development. Gender Empowerment 
Measure (GEM) determine the basic idea of measurement of 
women in development which includes the following: (1) Per 
capita income does not reflect women’s access to resources, (2) 
Economic empowerment of female work force in India based on 
share in profession, managerial and technical lines, (3) The 
political empowerment of women based on scheme of parlia- 
mentary seats. The inference corroborates the government's 
women's reservation policy, which needs to be implemented 
with the letter and spirit. It is important to develop a new 
framework for measuring gender equity in the development 
process. Women's main concern is to sustain family and com- 
munity—whether it is planting weeding, harvesting, collecting 
fuel wood, cooking, reproductive and child care. These works 
are considered as unpaid duty and are not counted in standard 
economic measures of a country. The invisible work mounts а 
grinding pressure on women who bear the responsibility to feed 
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the entire family. Female children are biased for menial works 
and relegated to social level in which they have less access to 
quality food and health care than boys. Indeed, their mortality 
rate in the critical period between infancy and age five is often 
higher than their counterparts (UNFPA, 1991). Generally, fe- 
males need special nutritional care (such as iron) than male as 
they are prone to illness especially anemia. Anemia is widespread 
among Indian females and after 50-90% of pregnant women. 
Maternal mortality in India estimated to be 437 per 1 lakh live 
birth (http//www.worldbank.org/html/extdr/hnp/population/ 
iwhindia. html). Indian women are expected to carry out a 
variety of strenuous tasks within the household and in farms. 
Most village females are undernourished in adolescent, whose 
bone structure is not yet fully developed and who may be 
required to carry heavy loads or adapt to unnatural postures 
during farm works for prolonged period. In country like India 
where most of the economy is in the informal sector and 
dispersed in far-flung villages, accountability measures have to 
be reinforced by including variables for future measurement of 
absolute empowerment or development of women. Indian 
women's development is still under infancy in the modern era. 


Conclusion 


The historical mainstay of agro-ecological systems have 
been women. Women provide sustenance to family and commu- 
nity by their judicious use and management of natural resources. 
Women as consumer, producer, educator and caretaker of their 
families play an important role for sustainable ecosystem for 
present and future. Poverty, environmental degradation and 
women's health are all closely interrelated. In both rural and 
urban areas, environmental deterioration imposes negative effect 
on the health and quality of life especially girls and women. Rural 
women's socio-economic status plays a decisive role on popula- 
tion growth, which is the main source of environmental resource 
bankruptcy. The policy of conservation of natural resources will 
be successful only if women are integrated in programmes and 
policy making. We have succeeded in Y2K problem: can we 
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work in the same spirit to overcome the X2 (genetical jargon for 
women) problem? 
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EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


K. SREENIVASA RAO, 
B.M. SRIVANI 


Introduction 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 placed 
for the Ist time in the history of mankind human rights on global 
scale, transcending the laws of sovereign status. Since then, 
many attempts have been made by several nations and private 
bodies to give a concrete and legally accountable shape to the 
general principle embodied in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 


man Rights. 


In the 1948 Global Conference on Human Rights held in 
Tehran contributed to the reconceptualization of Human Rights 
by introducing a structural approach, emphasizing the intercon- 
nection of human rights concepts. It was the World Conference 
on Human Rights at Vienna in 1993 that underscored and indivi- 
sibility of economic, social, cultural, civil and political rights. 


Over the years, the United Nations has been instrumental in 
promoting recognition of women's fundamental human rights 
and in codifying those rights in legally binding International 
Women's Year and 1976-1985 as the U.N Decade for women. 


The Fourth World Conference in 1995 (Beijing) adopted a 
platform for Action focusing on 12 critical areas of concern that 
were identified as obstacles to the advancement of women, one 
of the critical areas of concern was human rights itself, some of 
the others being poverty, health, education, violence, economic 
disparity, environment and girl child (U.N. Chronicle, June 1995, 
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Vol 32:2) 


The protection of Human Rights Act came into effect in 
India in 1993 to provide for the Constitution of National Human 
Rights Commission. According to the Act, today Human Rights 
mean the right relating to life, liberty, equality and dignity of the 
individual guaranteed by the Constitution or embodied in the 
international covenants and enforceable by Courts in India (Asia 
Law House 1997;50). 


Objective of the Present Study 


The main objective of the present paper is to focus on 
violation of women’s human rights in the context of a slum in 
Tirupati town, with specific reference to the critical areas of 
concern. 


Gender Struggle in Slum 


Poverty is perceived increasingly as a feminine phenomenon. 
Till very recently, poverty was thought to be limited to rural 
areas but today there is growing impoverishment among urban 
population also. The urban poverty is, of course, invariably 
concentrated in urban slums, 


Slum life is harsh on any individual, more so on a woman 
because she is the one who has to cope with the lack of privacy, 
lack of civic amenities, clogged drains and the pollution in the 
slum day in and day out. Men and women are known to use and 
experience the slum in different ways according to their differ- 
ent roles and responsibilities in the gender division of labour. 
The woman is the one who has to cook the family meal, attend to 
other household chores and take care of children, all in the 
stifling environment of the slum whereas men are away at work 
for most part of the day and experience the slum for only limited 
hours. While undergoing all the privations of slum life that 
women are subjected to, they are also fettered by the oppressive 
patriarchal norms because in the urban context although certain 
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traditional norms get diluted, the patriarchal norms of family life 
remain unaffected. Slum life affects women the hardest; it adds 
to the gender struggle (see Thorbek, 1994). 


Slum Culture 


Slums are generally characterized by inadequate housing 
facilities, over crowding, congestion and insanitary conditions. 
The development of slums is one of the major problems of 
urbanization. Slums emerge when there is increased migration of 
unskilled workers into the city in search of employment. These 
migrants being poor can neither pay for accomodation nor for 
urban infrastructure. Hence, they squat in vacant land, erecting 
temporary huts and depend upon public facilities. While slum 
connotes the worst structural and sanitary conditions, it is the 
inhabitants with their rural ethos that make a slum what it is. 
Their rural based attitudes are apparent every where. The 
indiscriminant littering of garbage out of “pigs and chickens". 
Hence, the reference to slums as "urban village" (Bill, 1994). 
The vast expanse of the village could absorb the pollution cre- 
ated by poor sanitary practices but in the urban slums there very 
practices lead to environmental degradation of the worst kind. 
Sociologically it is a way of life, a sub-culture, with a set of 
norms and values, which is reflected in poor sanitation and 
health practices, deviant behaviour and characteristic attributes 
of social apathy and isolation. 


The problems of slums in India are also severe. Marked by 
sub-standard income, at best relatively low rates of literacy, bad 
housing, insufficient medical care, inadequate sanitation, often 
extremely poor access to public utilities and malnutrition the 
problems of India's slums often in appalling physical situation. 


Slums have often been pictured as cancerous growths or 
plagues threatening to eat away at their city environments. In 
fact, slums often do threaten property values, community health 
standards and so on, and they sometimes do seem to spread in 
relatively uncontrollable ways. 
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The Research Setting: The slum under study is Indira Nagar 
located in the heart of the temple town Tirupati. This comes 
under ward No. 6. It has total 818 households and a total 
population of 3628. The data presented here pertains to 30 
households, identified on the basis of random sample for inten- 
sive study of women subjects with the support of case study 
method. 


Violation of Women's Right in the Slum 


As mentioned earlier the main focus of the present paper is 
on violation of women’s human rights in the selected slum. Of 
the many human rights violations, those that are specifically 
relevant to the slum under study are, right to life, right to 
equality and right to freedom, right to protection from violence, 
rights of the girl child, including the adolescent, right to clean 
environment, right to health and nutrition and rights of the 
elderly. 


Violation of. Right to Life j; 


Right to life as guaranteed by the Constitution means some- 
thing more than mere animal existence and the inhibition against 
deprivation of life. It includes right to livelihood and right to live 
with human dignity. In this sense, living under poor conditions 
is obviously a violation of right to life. The growing perception 
of poverty as an increasingly feminine phenomenon, as men- 
tioned has made poverty one of the critical areas of concern 


identified by the platform for action of the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women, 1995. 


Although it is not proved that all who live in slum are poor, 
there is close association between slum life and poverty. On the 
basis of Human Development Report of World Bank for determi- 
nation of poverty line the Indian urban context, the slum house- 
holds that fall below the poverty line has been identified. In the 
present 80 per cent of households fall below poverty line. 


The other economic indicators used to assess the extent of 
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poverty are: assets owned amenities available and debts incurred 
by the households. The data show that 80 per cent of the slum 
households have no assets at all (assets could be anything like 
ownership of house, plot or jewelry, etc) 80 per cent of them 
incurred debts to meet the exigencies of marriages and festivals; 
some even to meet the needs of day to day living. With regard to 
amenities available 60 per cent have no electricity at home 58 per 
cent cook on fire wood; 60 have no toilet or bathroom. To 
assess the quality of life of households (sample subjects) non- 
economic indicators such as literacy, child labour, child mar- 
riage, mortality and morbidity rates are also taken up in the 
course of the present study. Women live in congested condi- 
tions and work from dawn to dust without any recognition. 
While poverty conditions deprive the slum dwellers in general of 
their right to life, it is the woman who is the biggest victim of 
poverty in any slum household. 


Violation of Right to Equality and Right to Freedom 


Right to equality ;is guaranteed by Article 14, 15(1) and 
16(1) of the Indian Constitution. Article 14 states that the state 
shall not deny to any person equality before law or equal protec- 
tion of the law within the territory of India. Article 15 (1) states 
that "the state shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of 
them". Article 16(1) states that "there shall be equality of 
opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment or 
appointment to any office under the state”. Article 19 guaran- 
tees right to freedom. In the slum there is a close demarcation of 
the division of labour between the sexes. Cooking, cleaning 
operations, collecting water and caring for children and working 
for daily wages are done by women. Men controls the money 
transactions even the daily earnings of women. "Women are 
denied decision-making power even in the routine daily activi- 
ties. The study found denial of access to income generated by 
the women is a violation of the right to equality and right to 
freedom. 
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Violation of women's right to protection from violence 


Violence against human being has been one of the major 
factors which-has prevented the realization of human rights 
goals. The UN General Assembly adopted the Declaration of 
Elimination of All sorts of Discrimination against women 
(CEDAW). The Fourth World Conference on women held in 
Beijing has also adopted prevention of violence and protection of 
women as one of the issues in the platform for Action. The 
concept the "women"' rights are even in the home is a societal 
concern in which the state must take action. For the slum 
women these laws and declarations are not coming to protect 
them, just because cultural ethos of slum women are coming in 
their way. In the present study there were several cases of life 
battering among slum women. The drunkard husband in the 
slum claim that they have right to beat their wives. In most 
cases slum women owing to poor economic and social condi- 
tions, have no choice but to put up with all the battering. 


Violation of Rights of the Girl Child 


In the slums the rights of children more particularly the 
rights of the girl child is often neglected and abused. The data 
obtained through case studies proved that there is child labour 
prevalent in the slums. In the female child, education is not 
considered a necessity. Majority of the female children are 
working as servant maids to supplement their parental income. 
The rights of female child are often neglected. 


Violation of Women’s Right to Protection from Violence 


Violation against human being has been one of the major 
factors which has prevented the realization of humna rights 
goles. In the present study there were several cases of life 
battering among slum women. The drunked husband in the slum 
claim that they have right to beat their wives. In most cases slum 
women owing to poor economic and social conditions, have no 
choice but to up with all the battering. 
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Violation of the Rights of the Adolescent Girls 


In the present study in the slum area adolescent girls are 
victims of the following: Early marriage, removal from school, 
seclusion in the family, restrictions imposed at the outset of 
puberty on food, mobility and social interaction, high malnutri- 
tion, lack of appropriate opportunities and services for informa- 
tion, education and participation within community and low-self 
image. The adolescent girls in the slum studied found victim to 
all the above facts. 


Violation of Right to Clean Environment 


What strikes one most about a slum is its physical appear- 
ance and congested living conditions, the terrible insanitation, 
the slushy lanes, the drains clogged with untreated sewage, and 
the uncleaned garbage. The slum has few civic amenities and 
few water taps. There are public laboratories which are unus- 
able, etc. The studies revealed the above poor sanitary condi- 
tions in the present study. 


Violation of the Right to health and Nutrition 


Despite the fact that in households, women are the primary 
providers of health care, they often receive no health care for 
themselves. In a slum situation, a complex web of environmen- 
tal interaction like poor sanitary conditions, unhygienic sur- 
roundings, polluted water and air and stagnant pools that breed 
mosquitoes, influence the health of the inhabitants. These are 
compounded in the case of women, by poor nutrition, overwork, 
high fertility and lack of access to reproductive health care. In 
scarcity situation, health needs of people generally get low 
priority but in the case of women, it gets least priority. This 
implies that poverty and the denial of health needs. Women are 
closely linked. Hoping to cope with environmental constraints, 
shortages of all kinds, uncertainties of daily life, slum living is a 
daily struggle for a women. It becomes doubly burdensome if 
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she is also working outside home. She is overworked, invariably 
receives least quantity of food in the household, is forced to 
ignore her health problems, is subject to frequent pregnancies 
and is physically abused by husbands. Poverty also comes in the 
way of the women ailing of modern reproductive health care, 
even though government hospitals are supposed to give free 
health care. In the present study it was found most of the slum 
women not only treated by untrained midwive and also resort to 
traditional medical treatment methods which are subjected to 
violation of right to health and nutrition. 


Rights of the Elderly Women 


The United Nations declared 1st October as International 
day of the aged. India's growing populations expected to grow 
from 56 million in 1951 to 1021 million in 2001. Better medical 
facilities, lower infant mortality rates and improved health stan- 
dards have contributed to raising life expectancy to 62 years. 
Are the extra years proving to be a bonus or burden for the older 
people? There was a time when a grand mother or grand father 
was respected and loved, but today with changing values and 
norms, elderly people are looked upon as liabilities rather than 
assets. Unlike in western countries, where individuals save for 
their old age, in India parents Spend most of their savings on 
their children and expect the children to look after them in their 
old age. But when they are let down in their old age by their 
children, as is happening these days, they are likely to full hurt 
and neglected and retreat into a shell of apathy and gloom. Social 
exclusion of elderly was identified as a problem to be tackled in 


the. World Summit for Social Development held in Copenhagen 
(1995). 


Article 25 of Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 1948 
provides for the right to security in old age. The government of 
India has made provisions for old age pensions, offers travel 
concessions, gives grants to voluntary agencies for setting up 
old age homes, provides for mobile medical units and day care 
centres. Pension and welfare schemes and forenoon meal 
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schemes are also offered by various state governments. But 
these welfare measures seldom reach the aged in the slum. 


Although the problems faced by the elderly in the slum are 
common to both the sexes, women are worse off than men 
because of the various cultural constraints. The elderly women 
of today grew up in a culture where women rarely received 
education, were not encouraged to be economically independent 
and were married early. They grew up with the philosophy that 
women are to be protected by their fathers in childhood, hus- 
.bands in youths and sons in old age. As a result of this they 
develop on self-reliance or mastery over their lives. Therefore, 
when family support is withdrawn, they become helpless worse 
so, if they are also poor. 


In this sample there are four elderly women, all of them are 
illiterate and widowed and deserted. One women is begging aged 
70 years and stays in a temple. The other three all serve as 
housemaids and earn money to help their families in their old age. 
As long as they are useful to household, they are tolerated. They 
are considered as liability rather than as assets in their houses. 
They are denied to their right to rest and leisure to which their 
entitled in their old age. This is in violation of Article 9 of 
International Covenant of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
which provides for the rights to adequate social security system 
including health and old age insurance. 


Culture of Poverty 


The U.N World Conference on Women had recommended 
national government to review and reform legislations affecting 
women's rights in the light of human rights principles and 
internationally accepted standards, providing adequate enforce- 
ment machinery and appropriate measures to inform and aid 
women to utilise these rights. In response to this, the Indian 
Government, in addition to the women specific and women 
related policies, has also been creating and enabling policy and 
environment in which women's concerns are reflected, articu- 
lated and read dressed by the government, voluntary sector and 
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the corporate world. The National Commission for women in 
1992 and the National Human Rights Commission 1993 are 
examples of the recent empowering strategies of the govern- 
ment. No doubt, women are benefited from some of the special 
initiatives taken by the government. But what of the slum women? 


The mindset of the slum women can be better understood in 
the framework of *Lewis Concept of Culture of Poverty'. The 
culture of poverty is a sub-culture of the poor with its own 
norms and values which help them to adopt to the situation of 
being poor. On the level of individual, the major characteristics 
of culture of poverty are a strong feeling of marginality, help- 
lessness, dependence and inferiority, a present-time orientation 
and a sense of resignation and fatalism (Lewis, 1959). The 
internalised sub-cultural values provide guidelines for action to 
the poor. 


The concept of that women's rights are universal, that all 
women are entitled to these basic human rights simply because 
they are human beings, no matter what culture, creed, class or 
caste they belong to has no meaning for the women in the slum. 


The reality in the slum is that women's rights violations are 
rampant. 


Conclusion 


As revealed by the data, a number of women's rights are 
violated in the slum situation. But the slum women does not 
perceive them as violation of her rights even if they cause her 
great suffering. She suffers silently and accepts them as her 
fate. As long as she resigns herself to her fate, she continues to 
live in the culture of poverty and neither the U.N. Declaration nor 
the Commission on Human Rights can help her. Further, the life 
of the slum women is so caught up with 'the problems of the 
today that she caniıot think of the next day, let alone the future. 
This makes it very airficult to get her involved in any participa- 
tory development programme oriented to empower her. Yet, 
another hindering factor is the socialisation she has received. 
She has been socialised to believe that self-denial rather than 
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self-assertion is the truly feminine virtue. Therefore, any attempt 
to deal with her human rights violations will have to be proceed 
by consciencetization of women so that she is helped to move 
from a culture of silence to a culture of participation. The nature 
and the range of problems faced by the slum women call for a 
multi-pronged approach both by government and non-govern- 
mental organisations. Self-assertion on the part of slum women 
followed by facilities like cooperative loans, day care centres for 
children and aged, the low cost housing, organised health educa- 
tion, environmental education and literacy classes for them would 
go a long way for the empowerment of women in general and 
women in slum in particular. Finally the slum women need self- 
confidence and self-reliance so that the silence and invisibility 
surrounding their human rights violations can be arrested. 
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WOMEN IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT : SOME 
EXPERIENCES FROM 
RURAL TAMIL NADU 


V. CHANDRASEKARA NAIDU 


This paper is prepared on the basis of field surveys con- 
ducted in the two neighbouring villages located in the 
Gummidipundi taluk of Tiruyellore district in Tamil Nadu in the 
years of 1985-86, 1993-94 and 2000-01. These villages are: (a) 
Enathimelpakkam — an agriculturally advanced village and (b) 
Verkadu — a backward agricultural village, where traditional 
crops are raised largely by following traditional methods of 
cultivation. The objective of surveying and resurveying these 
two villages at different points of time is to understand the 
dynamic impact of different patterns of agriculture on (ће eco- 
nomic conditions of weaker sections including women at the 
least possible level of aggregation viz; households and individu- 
als in them. 


By ecology of women, we mean their relationship with plant 
life and its surroundings. This is also closer to the dictionary 
meaning of ecology. Hence the present paper deals with the 
demographic, economic and social aspects of women who are 
living in two different agro-economic settings with their 
neighbourhoods fast becoming the centres of urbanisation and 
industrialisation, The study villages over the years are also 
integrating with the wider economy with the simultaneous 
strengthening of its basic agrarian characteristics. Now let us 
move on to the descriptive account of how women could absorb 
and benefit from the processes of growth brought about by the 
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advances witnessed in agricultural and non-agricultural sectors 
over the years. 


Demographic Features 


According to our own census data relating to the year 2000- 
01, while Enathimelpakkam has a population of 605 living in 142 
households; Verkadu has a population of 754 living in 176 
households. Whereas Enathimelpakkam had about two-fifths of 
its population belonging to scheduled castes; Verkadu had only 
15 рег cent of its population belonging to the same castes. 
Hence in the former village, a large proportion of women had to 
bear the social stigma while working and eking out their living 
in that society. By contrast, in a backward agricultural village 
of Verkadu, a large proportion of women were drawn from 
upper castes who enjoyed social status while living and earning 
their incomes. In both the villages, we found the inverse relation- 
ship prevailing between family size and land ownership. This 
provides the socio-economic mileu in which the women are 
operating in two contrasting agro-economic settings with land- 
less labourers maintaining nuclear families while the big farmers 
are maintaining large families. This goes against the theory 
which argues that the landless labourers suffer from poverty 
because their average family size is large. 


Literacy 


In both the villages, more than two-fifths of their respective 
populations were literate in all the survey years. However, fe- 
male literacy rates have always been lower compared to male 
literacy rates. With the exception of four or five women in each 
of these villages who have studied beyond middle school levels; 
it is largely the men who have studied beyond the high school 
levels and also acquired jobs outside their respective villages. 
On the contrary, lack of education among most of the adult 
women compelled them to work at home and farm as unpaid 
servants or as hired casual agricultural labourers. Hence the 
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low level of education has restricted the occupational mobility 
of adult women compared to male adults. This has also pre- 
vented the women from taking advantage of urbanisation and 
industrialisation processes taking place even in the 
neighbourhoods of their villages. 


Sex-ratios are found to be consistently unfavourable in both 
the villages, more so in a backward agricultural village of 
Verkadu. But this is not due to any higher infant mortality rates 
among girls or due to any female infanticide which has been 
observed in some other villages of Tamil Nadu. Only the natural 
processes can explain the unfavourable sex-ratios observed in 
these two villages at different points in time. 


Workforce 


Coming to the changes in workforce over a period of two 
decades, we observed more number of women preferring culti- 
vation as their main occupation in a backward agriculture 
compared to few women opting for cultivation as their main 
occupation in modern agriculture which was carried on mainly 
based on mechanisation and men supervision. In traditional 
agriculture, while some adult males go for work outside the 
village; the adult females in their households take care of cultiva- 
tion in the village. 


As far as the agricultural labour force is concerned; in both 
the villages more number of women mainly belonging to low 
castes offered themselves as wage labourers in agriculture com- 
pared to men. But, modern agriculture provided more of em- 
ployment opportunities to female casual agricultural labourers 
compared to their counterparts in backward agriculture. Hence 
the female casual agricultural labourers of Verkadu have to face 
very often seasonal unemployment and seek employment in the 
neighbouring agriculturally advanced villages. In this process 
they are also exploited by their neighbouring village employers. 
Of course, within their own villages, the wage rates paid to 
female casual agricultural labourers are always lower than the 
male wage rates both in money and real terms even when they 
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worked in similar jobs. Even in similar jobs like harvesting 
paddy, the female casual agricultural labourers are paid less 
compared to male casual agricultural labourers. However, mod- 
ern agriculture by providing more of employment opportunities 
and incomes to female workers directly contributed to their 
increased empowerment both within their own households and 
village. This has been observed very much in the case of 
Enathimelpakkam where female casual agricultural labourers 
took major decisions in the running of their families and formed 
their own groups for negotiating wage increases with the 
cultivator- employers in the village. By contrast, the women of 
traditional agricultural village remained undecided both at home 
and work. 


Livestock Ownership 


In both the villages, over the years, there has been a decline 
in total livestock ownership. But, the declines came about 
because of sale of draught animals consequent to mechanisation. 
This only affected the male and bullock labour employment in 
agriculture. However, the declines in the numbers of draught 
animals were associated with the increases in the numbers of 
milch animals, sheep and goats and fowels. This has facilitated 
the increased employment for women who are employed іп 
grazing and feeding these animals, selling dairy and poultry 
products and goats and sheep. The decline in male and bullock 
labour employment is very much substituted by women's in- 
volvement in non-agricultural occupations. To this extent, their 
earnings and economic statuses in their households and villages 
have gone up. We also observed that in addition to rearing their 
own milch animals and sheep and goats, a few women have also 
leased-in others’ animals on favourable terms and conditions. 
Socially, while the low caste, landless female labourers are 
engaged in this kind of non-agricultural activities in a modern 
agricultural village of Enathimelpakkam; in Verkadu uppercaste, 
landless women are engaged in similar kinds of tasks. In both 
the villages, по group of households employed any cowherds to 
graze their animals. Hence livestock rearing in these villages has 
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Land Ownership 


As far as land ownership and tenancy are concerned; there 
are only a few women land owners in these villages. But, the 
extent of land owned. by women in agriculturally advanced 
village is larger and a considerable portion of that land was 
leased-out for rent at 6 bags of paddy, per acre, per year. And, 
there were по women tenants in this village. By contrast, in 
Verkadu, no women land owners leased-out their lands instead a 
few women tenants leased-in others' lands for cultivation either 
after the expiry of their husbands or after their sons have taken 
up jobs outside their village. This is in conformity with the fact 
that while traditional agriculture either enables or compels 
women to become cultivators and earn through self-employment; 
the modern agriculutre facilitates the female workers to be- 
come hired casual agricultural labourers rather than land owners 
or self-employed cultivators. Moreover, cultivating either their 
own land or leased-in land rather than hiring-out themselves is 
seen as a prestigious occupation for women which automati- 
cally enhances their social and economic empowerment both 
within their own households and outside. 


Wages and Public Distribution System 


In both the villages, over the years, there has been а com- 
plete monetisation of wage payments including harvest wages. 
Over the years, there has also been a process of casualisation 
and contractualisation of agricultural labour force taking place 
in these villages. There are only a few male labourers working 
as permanent farm servants in the year 2000-01. The employers 
are no longer serving their labourers with food on the farm. And 
all these practices have only helped employer-cultivators to pay 
less and less wages in real terms. This has also necessitated the 
landless labourers to buy their foodgrains in the open market at 
higher prices. The consequences of all these is increased food 
insecurity felt by poor women who are in charge of food 
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cooking and serving within their own households. The 
monetisation of wage payments also affects the storage of 
foodgrains between the peak and lean seasons and threatens the 
very food security of poor in the lean seasons. Though the 
government supplies rice to the Below Poverty Line (BPL) 
category at subsidised prices through PDS; this has not helped 
the poor households very much. This is because our field 
surveys have revealed that most of the landless agricultural 
labour households have pledged their ration cards with the rich 
households or with their employer-cultivators. This is very 
much prevalent in an agriculturally advanced village where rice 
is cultivated in all the three seasons of a year rather than in a 
backward agricultural village. The rice supplied through fair 
price shops is not only inadequate but is also of very low quality 
not fit for human consumption. And, there are pilferages of 
foodgrains down the line in public distribution system. Thus, 
the monetisation of wage payments coupled with the malfunc- 
tioning of government programmes only increased the food 
insecurity of poor households and this only increased the 
vulnerability of poor women both in labour and product mar- 
kets. Moreover, the commercialisation of agriculture has only 
benefited the few large land owning cultivators at the cost of 
many female casual agricultural labourers who used to suffer 
from the increased food insecurity, especially in the lean 
agricultural seasons of a year. 


Jajmani System 


Over the years, there has also been a gradual attenuation of 
Jajmani (the system of paying fixed annual kind wages and 
perquisites to artisanal and service household by employer - 
cultivators for the services rendred by the former to the latter) 
system prevailing earlier in both these villages. Consequently, 
the artisanal and services persons had to offer their services at 
piece cash wage rates to both the residents and outsiders. This 
has reduced not only male and female employment but also 
threatened their very economic security which the jajmani sys- 
tem offered to them till a few years ago. Even in this change. 
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whereas male dhobi's set up laundries in the neighbouring towns; 
the female dhobis washed the clothes of rich people in the 
village а! very low wage payments. Here again, compared to 
adult male workers, the occupational mobility of adult female 
workers is very much restricted. This also led to the reduction 
in their social and economic empowerment within the villages. 


Utilisation Of Common Property Resources [CPRS] 


As far as the utilisation of common property resources 
available within the villages are concerned; the surveys found 
that both men and women benefited equally. As against the male 
landless workers encroaching the poromboke or Government 
lands for house construction and cultivation purposes; the 
landless female workers mainly engaged in the grazing of their 
animals, fishing in village ponds and tanks, collection of fuels 
and preparation of cowdung cakes, etc. The poor female 
workers also gather foodgrains from private fields and thresh- 
ing floors and. graze their animals in private farms often leading 
to quarrels. Thus, while men are free to acquire some landed 
assets; women try to augment their household incomes by using 
both common property resources and privately owned lands. 
However, the poor women are the principal users of common 
property resources and contribute to a major share of their 
household incomes, especially in the lean agricultural seasons of 
a year. The incomes earned from CPRS by female workers 
account for about one-fifth of their households’ incomes in the 
year 2000-01. The use of common property resources not only 
reduces the food insecurity but also enhances the economic 
empowerment of poor women in both the surveyed villages. 


Government Programmes and the Poor 


As far as the benefits derived from governmental programmes 
implemented in these villages during the last 10 years are 
concerend; our field surveys show that the schedueld caste 
landless agricultural labourers were found to be the main benefi- 
ciaries. 90 per cent of the households belonging to these caste 
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groups in both the villages were provided with pucca houses. 
About half of the Schedule Caste households had also been 
provided with livestock benefits which they sold out within one 
or two years of their acquisitions for want of maintenance. 
Government has opened Women and Child Welfare Centres 
mainly for the benefit of scheduled caste women and children in 
both the villages. Government has also appointed two sched- 
uled caste women to еасћ of these centres with a small salary. 
Under this scheme, both pregnant women and children аге 
provided with nutritious food and medicines. In addition, the 
government is providing Widow Relief Pensions (W.R.P) to 
many Schedule Caste women for the last 10 years. Above all, 
the government 15 running a Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme for 
the benefit of school children. The Noon-meal centres also 
employ two or three women cooks drawn from low castes in the 
village. Our field enquiries in these villages revealed that these, 
government's programmes over the years, have resulted in ` 
increasing the economic status (housing and livestock assets) of 
poor households. They also served to reduce infant mortality 
rates among the poor Schedule Caste population of the village. 
We also observed the increase in the school enrolment and 
reduction in. drop-out rates of both boys and girls belonging to 
scheduled castes. Thus, women and girls belonging to Sched- 
ule Castes have benefited very much from governmental 
programmes implemented in these villages over the years. In 
the late 1990s, government has also. started the self-help groups 
among the scheduled caste's women whereby it provided low 
cost credit to a few women members to acquire sheep and 
milch animals. Hence the government has helped to enhance the 
economic and educational empowerment of women and chil- 
dren belonging to landless, scheduled caste, agricultural 
labourers. But, it is a pity to note that the poor women belong- 
ing to backward and upper castes could not secure any benefits 
from the government. And this is found to be unfair по! to 
benefit a section of poor women just because they belonged to 
non - Schedule Caste castes. However, the Schedule Caste 
households are also helped by a separate wing set up for them, 
namely, the Ministry of Adi Dravida Welfare. And no such 
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department exists for the poor women belonging to other 
castes. However, it is clear that the Government itself has 
discriminated a particular section of women merely because 
they belonged to backward or upper castes. Of course, there is 
also a political dimension to such discriminations in providing 
benefits to weaker sections by the government. 


Panchayati Raj 


Consequent to 1993-94 Amendments to the Constitution, the 
state government had conducted elections to local bodies in 
1996, nearly after a gap of 10 years. The government strictly 
followed the 33 per cent reservation provided to women in 
village panchayats. Consequently, two women candidates got 
elected to each of these village panchayats as members. But the 
state government has not been serious in devolving necessary 
financial powers and functions to village panchayats. Asa ritual, 
panchayat inspectors conduct Grama-Sabhas once in six months. 
But, our field enquiries revealed that only men participated in 
these Grama Sabhas and not women of the village. However, the 
government of Tamil Nadu itself is not serious in empowering 
village panchayats and ifs women members. Nevertheless, one 
positive aspect pf these panchgyat elections is the increase in 
political awareness of evén illiterate poor women in the villages. 
As far as political empowerment of women at the grass-roots 
level is concerned; it still eludes them. 


On the whole, we observed in these two villages that over 
the years, women have acquired some though not sufficient 
economic, social, educational and political empowerments. 
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